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AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN 
BOLSHEVIK PRISONS. 


BY L. BOWLER. 


I went to Russia in July 
1914 to take a post as “li- 
seuse”’ with a Polish lady. 
On the outbreak of war I 
wished to return to Vienna, 
but as the Woloczysk Bridge 
was blown up, all connection 
with Austria was, for me, at 
an end. I determined there- 
fore to take a position as 
teacher in another family, but 
as the Germans were advanc- 
ing, left them in July 1915 
for Moscow. On 2nd March 
1917 the revolution began, all 
the police were arrested, and 
the prisons thrown open. Hav- 
ing seen the curtain rise on the 
Red Terror, I was determined 
to see it fall, and in spite of 
the danger of being shot at 
any moment, I lived in Moscow 
til March 1919, when I was 
forced to leave through lack 
of food. Accordingly I went 
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to a little Polish village in 
White Russia, where I had 
some acquaintances. When the 
Poles advanced I managed, 
with great difficulty, to escape 
over the frontier to Beresina, 
where I took a position as 
head-mistress in a Polish higher- 
grade school, held in Count 
Potocki’s palace. 

After the failure of the Bol- 
sheviks to recapture Beresina, 
they took up their headquar- 
ters about forty versts distant. 
I was very anxious about my 
friends in M. The Bolsheviks 
had taken everything from 
them. We did not want for 
anything on the front, and it 
grieved me very much that 
I was powerless to aid them. 
They suffered especially from 
want of salt. I did not taste 
salt once during the eight 
months I spent at M.: one 

2D 
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could not buy it for any money 
at that time. 

Suddenly one day the news 
was brought to us that the 
Bolsheviks had destroyed the 
village of M. by fire, and that 
the villagers were homeless. 
Although the Poles had never 
trespassed farther than twenty 
versts on the Red territory, 
our Commander, a very in- 
trepid young man, resolved to 
make an expedition to M., 
and to bring the villagers back 
to Beresina. As I had left 
several boxes there, I was most 
anxious to join this relief expe- 
dition. The Commander tried to 
dissuade me, but I was firm in 
my resolution. He lent me the 
uniform of a Poznanski soldier, 
so that in case of a rencontre 
with the Bolsheviks, I should 
not be conspicuous in female 
garb. I did not fancy myself 
as a soldier at all, but it was 
certainly the most practical 
form of dress for the journey 
we subsequently made. Fif- 
teen minutes before our de- 
parture a soldier was sent to 
inform me that I must be 
ready, and bound me to the 
strictest secrecy. Accordingly, 
at 11 P.M. on 31st March 1920, 
I started out on the journey 
which proved to be the means 
of ruining my whole career, 
undermining my health, and, 
in fact, upsetting my whole 
life. I think I have been 
endowed with more than my 
share of love for adventure, 
but I believe if I could 
have foreseen what would 
be the sequence, I should 
have allowed prudence to 


guide me. We were a party 
of 120, and the soldiers sang 
gaily a8 we rowed across the 
river. Arrived on the other 
side, they formed fours, and 
then the Commander made a 
nice little speech. He exhorted 
the men to bear in mind they 
were going to rescue unfortu- 
nate people from the excru- 
ciating torments they were sub- 
jected to at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks, and that in case 
of an encounter with the latter 
they must not shoot unless 
in self-defence. I drove in 
one of the four carts which 
accompanied us, and had a 
trench-mortar for my travelling 
companion ! The men marched 
all night, and told one another 
tales of similar expeditions they 
had made. Suddenly our horses 
got stuck in a bog. I was 
obliged to alight from my 
perch, and found myself knee- 
deep in mud. Soldiers tried 
to extricate me, but only suc- 
ceeded in falling into the mud 
themselves! After a consider- 
able elapse of time we all 
managed to get on terra firma 
again, and congratulated one 
another that the Bolsheviks 
did not discover us in this 
predicament. 

After a few minutes’ walk we 
came to a forester’s house in 
the wood, and heard that some 
Magyars had been there, but 
hearing our voices, when we 
were trying to get out of the 
bog, they took flight. If they 
had only been courageous 
enough to come to us when 
we were in that critical con- 
dition, not one of us would 
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have been alive to-day to tell 
the tale. We went very cau- 
tiously through the woods, until 
we came out on the village 
road. Here we were entirely 
surrounded by woods. We 
had only gone twenty - five 
versts of our journey, and had 
ten versts to walk to complete 
it; but, alas! for some of 
our party it was the last 
journey. One of our soldiers 
fired a rocket. At the same 
moment we espied six mounted 
Magyars in the distance, emerg- 
ing from a wood. One of our 
men ran after them, as though 
his life depended upon their 
capture; and he did not return 
until he had shot them from 
their horses. The trench-mortar 
was placed on the road, and a 
terrible skirmish ensued. I was 
lying on a cart behind it. The 
bullets from the woods whizzed 
round us like hailstones. The 
Commander had left his rifle 
with me in case of emergency, 
but I could not see the shadow 
of a Bolshevik anywhere. Sud- 
denly I was aroused by a 
cry of pain from the operator 
at the trench-mortar. In his 
hurry he had not placed the 
shrapnel firmly enough in the 
socket of the machine, which 
caused it to rebound on his 
leg and smash the bone. I 
bandaged him up as well as 
it was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and then with the 
aid of two soldiers placed him 
on a cart. The trench-mortar 
was damaged also, and was 
put on a second cart. The 
Bolsheviks, guessing some- 
thing had happened to our 


machine, fired at us with in- 
creased vigour. The soldiers 
who had been with us went 
farther on to join the rest of 
the company, and I retreated 
with my wounded warrior to 
a secluded part of the wood. 
On the way we met another 
seriously-wounded soldier, who 
was driving himself in a cart 
to a place of shelter. I was 
wounded also in the heels with 
shrapnel splinters, but I had 
no time to think about it. I 
resolved to make an attempt 
to take the two wounded sol- 
diers back to Beresina, although 
the prospect of going through 
the terrible bog again was not 
enticing. However, the Bol- 
sheviks soon settled my fears 
on that score. 

We had only gone a short 
distance when we realised the 
woods were simply teeming 
with Bolsheviks. My wounded 
men took shelter behind some 
trees, whilst I crawled on my 
hands and knees to a place 
where I knew some of our sol- 
diers were stationed. I suc- 
ceeded in making them under- 
stand that I wished them to 
come to our assistance, and 
had just returned to our place 
of concealment when a party 
of ragged scoundrels caught 
sight of our carts and opened 
fire on us. I lay flat on 
the ground until the shoot- 
ing subsided somewhat. When 
they saw that we did not 
retaliate they came up to us. 
They were about thirty in 
number, and each of them held 
his gun ready to shoot as they 
crept cautiously towards me. 
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They immediately asked me 
what rank I held in the army! 
On hearing that I was not a 
soldier, they said: ‘“‘ Well, you 
belong to the cursed race, and 
therefore must die.’”’ I said 
that I was an Englishwoman, 
whereupon they declared that 
I deserved a double dose of 
bullets on that account; and 
forthwith three of them placed 
their rifles on my chest. I 
should have been shot if their 
Commissar had not arrived 
at that moment. He shouted 
to them not to touch me. 
Some of the ruffians wanted 
to cut the two wounded men 
into pieces; but I broke loose 
from my guards, and im- 
plored the Commissar not to 
allow it. I concluded my 
petition with: “Surely you 
Bolsheviks are not all inhu- 
man. Is there not one among 
you with a code of honour ? ”’ 
There was a moment’s silence, 
during which every man looked 
askance at the Commissar. 
Then he answered: “I will 
prove to you that we are not 
all beasts, and that your con- 
fidence has not been misplaced.” 
The Bolsheviks were furious at 
this response, and I thought 
for a moment they would 
lynch him. However, he calmed 
them, and pointed out in his 
diplomatic manner that it 
would be a credit to their 
company that they had been 
successful in capturing three 
prisoners. This had the desired 
effect; and they contented 
themselves with searching me 
and pocketing a few little things 
I was taking to my friends in 


M. They wanted to divest me 
of my uniform, which was quite 
new, and would have been a 
great acquisition to one of 
them. We were hurried off 
quickly to another village, be- 
cause, knowing how daring 
the Poznanski soldiers are, al- 
though they were 120 against 
500 Bolsheviks, the latter felt 
sure they would be conquered, 
as they in reality were subse- 
quently. We were taken to 
the village of Koslovsk, where 
another party of soldiers gath- 
ered round us and exulted over 
their great defeat of the Poles 
and English. 

Amongst them was a Ger- 
man, who called me a “‘ Posener 
swine.” I must explain that 
the people called Poznanzi are 
the inhabitants of the province 
of Posen, or Poznan, as it is 
in Polish. They are Poles, 
and were, until 1918, German 
subjects ; but after the Great 
War they rebelled against the 
German rule, and were success- 
ful in regaining their liberty. 
They suffered very much under 
the German yoke. They were 
not allowed to speak their 
own language, and had to 
attend German schools, and 
altogether were very much 
oppressed ; consequently inim- 
ical relations exist between the 
Germans and Posener Poles, 
equal in degree to those which 
the German harbours for the 
Englishman. When the Ger- 
man Bolshevik knew that I 
was an Englishwoman, his 
anger knew no bounds. He 
declared I should not leave 
that place alive. He wanted 
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the soldiers to take me out 
to the yard, where, he said, 
I should fall down quite by 
accident — meaning he would 
shoot me. However, the Com- 
missar would not let me out 
of his sight. 

We were taken into a hut, 
where I endeavoured to ban- 
dage the wounded soldiers with 
my handkerchiefs, for we could 
not obtain any bandages. The 
Bolsheviks jeered at their suffer- 
ings. The women scoffed at my 
uniform, and one of them made 
attempts to divest me of it, be- 
cause she wanted to secure it for 
her son. She commanded me 
to put on a filthy torn cotton 
blouse and skirt, which she pro- 
duced. I firmly declined her 
offer of raiment. Whilst I was 
occupied with my bandaging, 
two wounded Bolsheviks were 
brought into the hut. I at 
once volunteered to render them 
some assistance, but they both 
spat at me, and told me to 
let them die in peace. After 
a few hours spent in this vil- 
lage, some officials came to 
question us, amongst whom 
I recognised men who had 
searched my boxes in M., but 
fortunately they did not appear 
to recognise me. They in- 
formed us that we were the 
only survivors of our party of 
120, all the rest having been 
annihilated by them, and that 
we should feel particularly 
grateful to them that they had 
not killed us, which was what 
we merited. I felt sure ‘the 
boot was on the other leg”! 

A discussion was held as 
to where we should be sent. 
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At last four soldiers were 
chosen to escort us to a village 
ten versts distant. It was de- 
cided that only the soldier with 
the broken leg should have a 
conveyance, and I with the 
other wounded soldier must 
walk. However, when the order 
was given for us to depart, we 
found two conveyances await- 
ing us. This was the work of 
the kind Commissar, who told 
me to get into one of the carts 
with one of my wounded. Just 
as we were about to start, a- 
Bolshevik noticed the Polish 
arms I had on my cap—a 
silver eagle, which every Poz- 
nanski soldier wears. He or- 
dered me to take it off and 
throw it on the ground. During 
the preparations for our depar- 
ture I had been watching the 
German  Bolshevik’s move- 
ments. It was obvious to me 
that he intended to follow us, 
and I mentioned the fact to 
the Commissar. The latter 
was very tired, after his all- 
night vigil in the woods await- 
ing our arrival, and he had 
intended to go home. How- 
ever, on ascertaining that the 
German really meant to in- 
clude himself in our party, he 
jumped on my conveyance 
just as it was about to start. 
His men were greatly aston- 
ished at this, and demanded 
an explanation. He said he 
had just recollected that he 
had some business in the village 
where we were going, and so 
would take us there himself. 
Of course, we three prisoners 
understood that he accom- 
panied us in order to protect 
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us from the bullying German. 
The Commissar really fulfilled 
his promise to protect us. He 
was the kindest and most hu- 
mane man I ever met amongst 
the Communists, and I am 
sure, if it had been in his 
power, he would have liber- 
ated us. 

On arriving at the next 
village, Koritzina, our Com- 
missar left us to return home. 
We were subjected to a sec- 
ond examination, and then 
taken to a hut, where I ban- 
daged my two heroes. Whilst 
I was thus engaged, two Hun- 
garians came into the room. 
They were frightfully vicious- 
looking men, attired in bright 
scarlet uniforms trimmed with 
orange braid. There were very 
many Hungarians in that part 
of Russia. They had been 
prisoners of war, and had 
secured their liberty by en- 
listing in the Red Army. 
Many German and Austrian 
prisoners obtained their free- 
dom in the same way; and 
as they always retain their own 
uniforms, are easily recognised. 
- The Hungarians stood in 
front of me, and one de- 
manded in an _ impertinent 
manner, ‘‘ What is that?” I 
did not reply, so he said some- 
thing extremely vulgar to me. 
I called him a low scoundrel, 
whereupon he lifted a horse- 
whip, and declared he would 
beat me to death for these words. 
As he raised the whip I dashed 
it out of his hand. This sim- 
ply infuriated him. He ground 
his teeth, and seemed about 
to tear me to pieces, when a 








loud burst of laughter from 
the group of onlookers in the 
room saved the situation. He 
said that I should receive a 
worse punishment later on. 
However, shortly after this 
scene, we were taken to an- 
other place of arrest, and to 
my great satisfaction we were 
not accompanied by the fierce 
Hungarians. Each day we 
were moved to a different place, 
and we had to depend wholly 
on the peasants’ bounty for 
food, which in most cases was 
conspicuous by its absence, 
One day we met a party of 
mounted Magyars, who wanted 
to kill us, because they said 
it was a waste of time to take 
us farther. Our guards had 
a regular tussle with them, to 
prevent them putting their 
long knives into us. We slept 
on the dirty floor in every 
place we went to, sometimes 
with as many as twenty people 
in a tiny room. One night 
we slept in a stable, but that 
was preferable to the evil- 
smelling, over-heated huts in 
the villages. Eventually, after 
four days’ travelling on the 
road, we arrived on 4th April 
in the town of Mogilev. It 
was Easter Sunday, on which 
day there was to be feasting 
and an entertainment for the 
soldiers in Beresina. We won- 
dered if the merry-makers there 
would cast a thought in our 
direction. It was a very sad 
Easter for us. It was pouring 
rain, and we were thoroughly 
drenched: to the skin. We 
were half-famished; my two 
wounded companions were in 
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great pain, and a large crowd 
of people gathered to mock 
us. The two soldiers were 
sent to the hospital, and 
I to the staff-prison, where 
I spent the night sitting on 
the stone floor, shivering in 
my wet garments. The next 
day I was taken to a town 


called Novi-Zubkoff. There I 
spent a day in a place for 
Polish prisoners, then twelve 
days at the Chay-Ka Prison, 
and two weeks at the base. 
At the former place a woman 
gave me a torn skirt, which 
was a godsend to me. I was 
so tired of being a soldier ! 


I. 


At the base I was the only 
woman among 100 Polish mili- 
tary prisoners. It was, like 
all the bases, a terribly dirty 
place. Many of the prisoners 
escaped, and I attempted an 
escape once, but my plans were 
frustrated through a too vigi- 
lant guard. 

From Novi-Zubkoff I was 
taken to the base at Moscow. 
This was a perfectly impossible 
place for women. We were not 
allowed to be one second alone 
on any pretence whatsoever. 
We slept in the guards’ room 
on the floor, where they had 
been spitting all day. There 
were about 200 men-prisoners, 
who were all taken out in 
batches to work every day at 
5 A.M., irrespective of age or 
illness. Many times I have 
seen men literally collapse with 
typhus or some other disease, 
and still the guards hunted 
them out to work, not believing 
that they were totally incap- 
able of doing any physical 
labour. We women had to 
wash the floors of all the build- 
ing, wash clothes, and do other 
work. I had bronchitis at that 
time, and consequently had a 


high temperature. On this 
account I refused to go to 
wash soldiers’ dirty linen, as 
a result of which I was de- 
prived of my bread allowance 
for three days. This was no 
punishment to me, for I was 
too ill to think of food. From 
the base I was taken to Novi- 
Peskoffski Concentration Camp. 
There I met people poles asun- 
der in every way—members of 
the noblest families in Russia 
hobnobbing with some of Mos- 
cow’s famous thieves and mur- 
derers. Although it was a dirty 
place, and food was insufficient, 
I liked it better than any of 
the other prisons that I was in 
afterwards, because I made 
friends there, and the Com- 
mander and guards were lenient 
with us. 

On arriving at this camp I 
was so very ill that I was 
sent to the infirmary at once. 
I think I was suffering more 
from dirt than illness. I had 
been nearly a month a pris- 
oner, and not once during that 
time had I been able to wash 
myself, except my hands and 
face—nor undress, nor change 
my linen; and I had slept 
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only on dirty floors and in 
cattle-trucks; consequently I 
was covered with lice. I begged 
for some water in order to 
give myself a good scrubbing, 
and after it, strange to say, 
my temperature decreased con- 
siderably. In a few days’ 
time it was discovered that I 
had an eruption, brought on 
through hunger and excessive 
fatigue. Furthermore, I had 
smallpox as well. So I was 
taken to Sokolniki Hospital, 
a splendid place for contagious 
illnesses, just outside Moscow. 
My fare during the first three 
weeks of my imprisonment 
consisted solely of black bread 
and hot water. I was in 
hospital six weeks, and during 
that time I saw thirty-seven 
women and children die of 
smallpox. There were no 
medicines whatever, and some- 
times when the patients be- 
came unconscious no notice 
was taken of them. They were 
not fed or looked after in any 
way, and as a result simply 
expired. A few times I asked 
the nurses why the patients 
were not cared for, and the 
callous reply was: ‘‘ Why let 
them live? They will only 
die of hunger sooner or later ; 
and besides, we cannot feed 
unconscious people.’”’ We were 
not better fed than in the 
prisons. 

At that time the British 
Labour Delegation was in Mos- 
cow. Continually enthusiastic 
reports of speeches made by 
them were brought to me to 
read. I begged to be allowed 
to speak to them personally. 


However, this petition was 
treated with contempt, for the 
simple reason that I should 
have told the members of the 
delegation more than they were 
meant to know. They were 
treated seemingly in a very 
charming hospitable manner, 
whilst I, together with several 
of my compatriots, were suffer- 
ing from hunger and unjust 
terms of imprisonment. 

When I came out of hospital 
I returned to the camp again ; 
but a week after my return I 
was sent to the Extraordinary 
Commission. My fellow-pris- 
oners all thought that perhaps 
the members of the British 
Delegation had been endeavour- 
ing to obtain the release of 
the British prisoners, and con- 
sequently that I should be 
freed. However, I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that there was 
something unpleasant in store 
for me. I took leave of several 
of my friends (poor things! 
many have been shot since then), 
and was escorted by three 
guards to the dreaded Extra- 
ordinary Commission or Chay- 
Ka. On arriving I asked why 
I had been brought there, and 
was told to mind my own 
business. I said I considered 
this solely my own affair. I 
was given the ridiculous an- 
swer: ‘“‘ What is done with 
you is not your but our affair. 
You have merely to go where 
we send you.” The next day 
I was sent with an escort of 
four guards back to the town 
of Mogilev. No one was allowed 
to speak to me in the train, 
consequently every one had 
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the impression that I must be 
some dangerous murderess or 
infamous criminal of some sort. 
I was taken to the prison of 
the Sixteenth Army, and occu- 
pied a tiny room with twenty- 
five thieves and street-girls. 
We had no beds or chairs, 
so we sat and slept on the 
floor, without any pillows or 
covering. I could not under- 
stand why I had been brought 
from Moscow, the headquarters 
of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, to such a remote place 
as Mogilev is; however, the 
Commander of the Sixteenth 
Army soon enlightened me on 
the subject. 

The prison or house of arrest, 
as it is called, where I was 
in Mogilev, was superintended 
by the Commander of the 
Sixteenth Army. He is one 
of the strongest personalities 
I have ever met—a man 
born to command and rule. 
His eyes probe one like gim- 
lets. I think it would be 
impossible to lie to him with- 
out being found out. He is, 
like all the leaders of Bol- 
shevism, a Jew. I have never 
come in contact with a man 
more cruel and callous. Daily 
he sentenced forty to eighty 
men to death, and this with- 
out the slightest consideration. 
I had been three days in 
Mogilev when I was called 
before this man. He began 
by showing me my passport, 
a@ few snapshots I had taken 
of peasants at different times, 
and the money I had left in 
my room at Beresina, all of 
which I identified as my own 
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property. Then he handed 
me a photo of a village taken 
from an aeroplane, and asked 
me what that was. I told him, 
whereupon he said most sar- 
castically, “So you recognise 
it?” Inaturally replied in the 
negative. Then he showed me 
some splendid photos of a front 
also taken from an aeroplane. 
Some were photographed be- 
fore and others after a battle, 
displaying the corpses of hun- 
dreds of soldiers. I was asked 
what front they represented. 
When I said I had not the 
slightest idea, the Commander 
wanted to know how I knew 
the photos were taken from an 
aeroplane at all. ‘‘ You are 
not talking to a fool,” I re- 
torted warmly. “I know the 
difference between a photo 
taken from the air and one 
taken on terra firma.” “ Yes,” 
he said; “‘ of course you recog- 
nise your own work.” Only 
then did I realise that these 
condemning photographs were 
attributed to me. They were 
really works of art, such as I 
never could have done. Then 
he produced a pile of plans 
supposed to have been drawn 
by me, also a number of letters 
that I was supposed to have 
written to General Zeligowski, 
and to the Foreign Office in 
Warsaw; but my name or 
signature was not mentioned 
in any of them. They were all 
written in Polish, with which 
language the Commander was 
not familiar, and he would not 
allow me to examine them more 
closely. Latterly I learnt that 
they had really been written 
2D2 
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by the Commander: of the 
Polish forces in Beresina. All 
my attempts to prove that I 
was ignorant of the existence 
of such plans, photos, papers, 
&c., were fruitless. After being 
very minutely cross-questioned, 
I was told the fact had been 
established that I had acted 
as chief spy on the Polish 
front, practically as Marshal 
Pilsudski’s right hand; that 
I had been an aviatress, and 
thereby rendered the Polish 
Government great assistance ; 
that agents came from War- 
saw every month to give me 
orders, and that twice even 
Marshal Pilsudski came in per- 
son to see me! Furthermore, 
I was told the Extraordinary 
Commission had proofs that I 
had been working in the employ 
of the British Secret Service 
for ten years. These accusa- 
tions simply dumfounded me. 
I was perfectly innocent of any 
of the charges brought against 
me. 

Finally, this tyrannical Jew 
informed me that the penalty 
of my “great” crime was 
death, but that I could still 
save myself if I would only 
reveal all the Polish plans, and 
anything I knew about people 
connected with them. I de- 
clared that I was ignorant 
of anything concerning them ; 
but of course my words were 
futile. The Commander’s only 
response was: “It is useless 
for you to deny anything. We 
have proofs of your guilt. If 
the Poles had had a few more 
women like you, they would 
have won the war long ago. 


[Dee. 


If you reveal all you know in 
reference to the Poles, I shall 
have you sent back to your 
own country within a month, 
I will give you three days to 
consider what steps you will 
take. If at the end of that 
time you still persist in saying 
that you do not know anything 
about the Polish plans, I shall 
have you shot as a dangerous 
spy. It is a great pity you 
were not working for the Cause 
on our side; but ‘it is never 
too late to mend’; and it is 
to be hoped you will come to 
your senses yet.” I was not 
in the least intimidated by his 
threats of death. I knew my 
nationality was a great safe- 
guard to me, and that he would 
consider the matter well before 
executing his threat; therefore 
I answered quietly, ‘“ You will 
never dare to shoot me. I 
know you kill your Russian 
deserters by the score every 
day, but, thank God! I am not 
Russian, and threats can never 
frighten me.” My words an- 
noyed him so much that he 
ordered a soldier to take that 
“impertinent microbe ”’ out of 
his sight. 

The prison in Mogilev, where 
I experienced the greatest suf- 
fering, was formerly a monas- 
tery. The soldiers had their 
quarters in the church and 
larger rooms of the monastery, 
whilst the prisoners and guards 
occupied four small rooms. 
There were always 100 to 200 
men, and 25 to 35 women. 
Prisoners were not kept there 
long. They were sent either 
to the town prison, to concen- 
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tration camps in Moscow, or, 
which was more often the case, 
into the next world. That 
prison was one of the filthiest 
that one could imagine. The 
windows were not permitted 
to be opened, and we were 
not allowed to go out. I was 
there during the month of June, 
and not once were we allowed 
to breathe the fresh air. We 
sat and lolled about on the 
floor. Sometimes, when it was 
particularly warm, we could 
scoop up the lice in handfuls. 
Our only pastime was cleansing 
our garments of these vile 
insects. People were taken 
daily to the hospital with 
typhus, smallpox, or some 
other contagious disease. 
There was only one pail on 
the premises, and it served 
many purposes. For instance, 
water was very scarce, because 
it had to be brought from the 
river. Accordingly there was 
never any water to spare to 
wash this pail. It was used 
in the morning to wash the 
floors in the building. At 
midday it was filled with a 
substance called soup — hot 
water and white beetroot. The 
latter was formerly used for 
feeding pigs and cattle, but 
now it is used for human 
consumption. After dinner the 
pail was filled with water for 
drinking purposes, and during 
the night it remained in our 
room for a certain convenience. 
I hope my readers will be able 
to guess what decency forbids 
me to put into plain English. 
The delight of my companions 
when they saw this filthy pail 





of soup with its revolting odours 
appearing disgusted me beyond 
words. The pail was never 
rinsed, because this would have 
entailed the use of too much 
water, consequently it was a 
common occurrence for the 
women to find lice and sand in 
the dregs of this so-called soup. 
They used to dive about in it, 
looking for pieces of beetroot, 
which they devoured raven- 
ously. Although I fainted regu- 
larly from hunger, I would have 
died rather than touch the con- 
tents of that pail. 

All my fellow-prisoners in 
the prison in Mogiley—who, by 
the way, were the vilest speci- 
mens of womanhood it has 
ever been my misfortune to 
meet on my travels—were suf- 
fering from incurable diseases. 
They mocked and jeered at me 
continually, because I would 
not join them in eating out 
of the aforementioned pail. 
They did not fare so badly 
as myself, because each had 
her own particular friend 
among the guards, who brought 
daily little gifts of food, such 
as bread, potatoes, and milk. 
I am not by any means a 
*‘ prude,” but I have witnessed 
such indecent scenes in that 
place as I never dreamt it was 
possible to see. The language 
they used was most revolting. 
Sometimes I ventured to re- 
monstrate with the women, 
but I only received a volley of 
abuse in return; and after- 
wards, when the guards would 
hear that I had been discussing 
their conduct, I received a 
sharp rebuke, and was sent to 
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wash some dirty floor or carry 
water from the river, or had 
some other difficult task to 
perform, as a punishment for 
daring to criticise my “‘ betters.” 
Whenever any really revolting 
work was required to be done, 
the women always suggested 
that I should be sent to do it. 
I was so thoroughly weak in 
body that I had no strength to 
protest ; and besides, protest 
of any kind would only have 
added to my torture. I al- 
ways dreaded the approach 
of evening. We were not 
allowed lights of any kind, 
so when night drew nigh we 
curled ourselves up as small 
as possible on the floor, in a 
vain attempt to sleep; but 
there was always a fight for 
the places, which invariably 
ended in blows. When eventu- 
ally we succeeded in obtaining 
places, it was impossible to 
sleep, because the lice liter- 
ally swarmed over us. Besides 
this, continually our door was 
opened to admit new prisoners, 
who always entered the room 
screaming and crying, or the 
guards came to call different 
women to the judges to be 
interrogated, because most of 
the examinations took place 
during the night. 

We were never allowed to 
speak to the men prisoners on 
any pretence whatever. Even 
wives were not allowed to 
speak to their husbands. How- 
ever, prohibition is not always 
a safeguard. The men’s room 
was next to the women’s apart- 
ments.’ There was a locked 
door leading from our room 


into the men’s room. The 
women made a hole in this 
door, and so contrived to 
speak with whom they wished. 
One day a girl was caught 
in the act of speaking to 
her fiancé through this hole, 
and one of the guards beat 
her most violently on the 
head and face. Then, with 
her fiancé, she was taken into 
the courtyard and thrashed 
with a stick, after which they 
were put in an underground 
cellar for twenty-four hours 
without food. Such was the 
penalty for speaking to a man! 
Eventually this pair of un- 
happy lovers were shot as 
speculators. One day I ran 
the risk of being thrashed also. 
A girl told me that a Poz- 
nanski officer, a prisoner, would 
like to speak to me at the 
hole. During our conversation, 
which lasted about ten min- 
utes, we each related how we 
had had the misfortune to fall 
into the clutches of the Bol- 
sheviks. He told me he hoped 
to escape to Poland when he 
got to Smolensk, and if I 
would give him my home ad- 
dress he would write to Eng- 
land about me. I wrote out 
the address, and added a few 
words concerning my capture 
and trial, and ended up with 
the sincere wish that he would 
be successful in his attempted 
escape. Then I passed the 
note through the hole. A few 
minutes after our door was 
flung open, and an angry voice 
demanded: ‘‘ Which woman 


gave you the note? ” Looking 
up, I beheld a very handsome 
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Polish officer. At the same 
moment I heard him say in 
Polish: ‘‘ I don’t know which 
woman it was. I read the note 
and destroyed it immediately.” 
“You liar!” the guard re- 
torted. It slowly dawned upon 
me that this must be the 
officer I had been speaking to 
a few minutes previously, so 
I came forward and said that 
I had written him a note. 
At once two soldiers seized 
me by the arms, and con- 
ducted me into the courtyard. 
One of them carried a stick, 
with which he slashed the air 


menacingly. I felt sure that 
I was going to be thrashed. 
However, I was only taken 
to a judge, and questioned 
about the note; but I did 
not tell him all I had written. 
As I was a foreigner I escaped 
the thrashing, but not so the 
poor officer. Eventually I 
heard he managed to escape 
from prison, and is now safe 
in his own country, thank 
God! It seems a spy among 
the prisoners saw my note 
being passed through the hole, 
and at once reported the fact 
to a guard. 


Il. 


The night after my first 
interview with the Commander 
of the Sixteenth Army, I was 
awakened rudely by a soldier 
calling me to appear before the 
cruel tyrant. I was asked if I 
had resolved to disclose any 
particulars. I answered in the 
negative. There was a long 
pause, during which the Com- 
mander stared intently at me. 
Suddenly I realised he was 
trying to hypnotise me. This 
was a favourite practice of 
his: when he could not man- 
age to get the truth from 
prisoners, he hypnotised them. 
However, I am not susceptible 
to anything of this sort, and 
although that night I was feel- 
ing very weak and ill from 
hunger, I resisted his attempts 
at mesmerism. He once suc- 
ceeded in hypnotising three of 
my companions, and after- 
wards shot two of them on 





account of the evidence he ex- 
torted from them whilst under 
his spell. However, he never 
obtained any information what- 
soever from me, either by fair 
or foul means. He told me 
again that night some con- 
cocted fables about myself, 
which were so ludicrous and 
incredible that I laughed. I 
was rebuked for my levity, 
and asked if I thought I had 
come there to amuse myself. 
“No,” I answered; “I am 
feeling too ill to amuse myself, 
but evidently you have come 
here for that purpose, when 
you drag me from my sleep 
at two o'clock in the morning 
to hypnotise me and tell me 
fairy tales.’”’ These words ex 
asperated him beyond descrip- 
tion, and a torrent of abuse 
and threats ensued. Suddenly 
all was darkness, and I felt 
myself falling off the chair. 
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I had fainted from sheer weak- 
ness and hunger. I know not 
what followed, but when I re- 
covered consciousness, I found 
myself lying on damp earth, 
and something was sniffing at 
my face. I put out my hand 
to touch the ‘‘ something,’ and 
discovered it was a rat! I 
sprang to my feet, and found 
I was in total darkness. I 
groped my way to the wall 
and leant against it, awaiting 
the development of events. 

I remained leaning against 
the wall for what seemed to 
me an interminable time. Rats 
were chasing one another and 
squealing, otherwise there was 
no sound to break the awful 
monotony. I groped my way 
round the place to see if I could 
find something to sit on, but 
I could not find anything. I 
was so weak, hungry, and ill 
that I was powerless to think. 
I felt myself sinking as though 
into an abyss of darkness. 
I longed to die, and I hoped 
this feeling was death coming 
to liberate me at last from 
my persecutors. Suddenly the 
door was thrown open, and 
a soldier called to me to 
come to the Commander again. 
I was in a semi - conscious 
condition. The light stream- 
ing into the place half-blinded 
me; in fact, my eyes smarted 
so intensely that I could not 
open them. I was so weak 
that I could not walk without 
assistance. Two soldiers had 
to lead me to the Commander’s 
room. On the way they told 
me I had been thrown into 
the cellar when I fainted in 
the Commander’s room, and 


that I had been there thirty- 
six hours. To me it had 
seemed like weeks. 

The Commander asked me 
if I was more sensible now, 
and, if I, would divulge what 
I knew concerning the Polish 
forces. I replied that I could 
not if I would relate anything, 
because the Polish authorities 
were not so foolish as to tell 
their business to simple women, 
He stared at me for several 
minutes, endeavouring to hyp- 
notise me again, I fancy, and 
then said, “You are a most 
dangerous spy, and as such 
shall be shot. You shall have 
@ few hours to _ reconsider 
whether you will tell the truth 
or not. It is not worth while 
sacrificing your life for the Poles, 
@ pack of lazy capitalists.” 
“‘ Your threats have absolutely 
no effect on me,” I answered. 
“I defy you to shoot me: 
as I said before, I am not 4 
Russian, and you cannot shoot 
English people with impunity. 
One day, when I am free, I 
shall write an account of the 
way you have tortured me and 
my companions in distress.” 
He foamed with rage and 
beat the table with his fists, 
then told me I should be 
shot the next day, and that 
the Russians did not care 
whether they shot English, 
French, or any other people. 
He ordered a soldier to take 
me back to the women’s apart- 
ments. On the way there I 
fainted. When I came to 
myself, I was lying on my back 
in the courtyard, and two 
soldiers were slapping my face 
with towels! This is a popu- 
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lar method of treatment for 
fainting in Russia, and any- 
thing but an agreeable one. 

When I arrived in our room 
I had a chunk of bread thrown 
to me, with the injunction to 
get that down and collect 
strength to undergo a worse 
ordeal than sitting in a cellar. 
That day at least the women 
were kind to me. They vied 
with one another in paying me 
little attentions. They pitied 
me, because they said I looked 
as if I had risen from the dead. 
I certainly felt like it. I did 
not want their black bread, 
but only to sleep. I felt as 
though I had been beaten all 
over. I had caught cold in 
the cellar, too, and was cough- 
ing terribly. However, I was 
not permitted to rest long. 

I was brought before an- 
other judge, who at my request 
allowed me to examine the 
letters, papers, photos, &c., 
which had been shown to me 
previously from a distance. 
Some of them were orders for 
ammunition, others copies of 
permits given to small shop- 
keepers to go to another town 
to buy provisions ; then there 
was @ passport, said to be my 
Polish passport under an as- 
sumed name. When I read it 
through, I discovered it be- 
longed to a certain Pan Stanis- 
laus Lapinski, a music-master 
who was born in 1857! I was 
well acquainted with the owner 
of the passport. He was a 
feeble old man, over sixty 
years of age. I had never 
possessed any Polish docu- 
ments at all. After a while 
the Commander came into the 


room, and demanded if I 
would reveal anything now, 
because this would be my 
last chance. I was so tired 
of this question that I would 
not reply to it. He then pro- 
duced a paper—my death-war- 
rant! My charges were eight 
in number. After he had 
enumerated them, I was re- 
quested to sign my name on 
the warrant, proving that I 
recognised that death was a 
just penalty for my crimes! 
I took a pen and drew it across 
the paper twice from one side 
to the other, then handed 
it back to the Commander. 
He broke into mocking laughter, 
and asked if I thought this 
would save me. I said it 
would neither save nor kill 
me, and I defied him to shoot 
me. He told me I should 
be shot before the day was 
over, and then he would write 
to Marshal Pilsudski, and in- 
form him that his chief spy 
had been shot. About two 
o’clock that night I was awak- 
ened to go to the Commander. 
He asked me again if I had any- 
thing to say. When I answered, 
as usual, in the negative, he 
told the soldier to take me 
away. It was the last time 
I saw this bully. {I hear now the 
Sixteenth Army has deserted, 
and is taking refuge near Pskoff. 
This army consists of a pack 
of bandits, and it is a pity it 
was not destroyed long ago. 
After quitting the Comman- 
der’s presence, I passed into 
the next room, and noticed 
there were five soldiers sta- 
tioned there. I went on my 
way, but they followed me, 
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and told me not to go to the 
women’s room, but to go 
straight on. After about twenty 
minutes’ walk on the public 
road, we arrived at a wood. 
During the walk I had time 
to realise what was about to 
take place. A judge was wait- 
ing to receive me at the en- 
trance to the wood, the same 
one that had allowed me to 
examine the photos and papers 
previously. He asked me if 
I intended to be sensible, and 
give the information required 
of me. “No,” I answered ; 
* even if I did know something 
about the Polish plans, I never 
would tell you.” He at once 
gave the order to bind my eyes 
with a red handkerchief; but 
I would not allow this. They 
tied my hands together with 
the handkerchief, and I was 
told to walk twenty steps 
ahead. I did so, and then 
turned round. They com- 
manded me to stand with my 
back towards them ; however, 
I refused. The judge then 
ordered them to let me have 
my, own way, as I was very 


[Dec. 


capricious, and to shoot me 
facing them. Then he counted 
one, two, and again asked if 
I would divulge what I knew. 
He reminded me that life 
was sweet, that I was young, 
and surely it was not possible 
that I attached so little im- 
portance to life. I replied, 
“Surely sentiment is not a 
part of your creed? Get on 
with your base work, and 
finish this comedy quickly.” 
He gave the order to fire, and 
the five soldiers aimed at me, 
and then fired above my head 
in the air! When the smoke 
had faded away, the judge 
unbound my hands and asked 
if I had been afraid. ‘‘ No,” 
I rejoined; “I knew quite 
well it was a comedy, and that 
you would not dare to shoot 
me. Now I only ask you to 
let me go back to prison, and 
allow me to sleep undisturbed 
for the rest of the night.” I 
had been suffering physically 
and mentally so acutely during 
the past three weeks that I 
felt I should die soon from 
weakness and want of sleep. 


IV. 


Several people have asked 
me why I was not shot. The 
answer is quite simple—I am 
an Englishwoman. This fact 
alone was my safeguard. Fear- 
less and daring as the Bol- 
sheviks have proved them- 
selves to be on a few rare oc- 
casions, their intrepidity would 
not extend so far as to shoot 
a person of English birth. 
Several English people received 


or saw their death-warrants ; 
a few were brought to a wood 
to go through the comedy of 
being shot, but only two Eng- 
lishmen are known to have 
been actually shot—one, a Mr 
Davis, said to have been shot 
in mistake for another man 
whose name resembled Davis. 
Another story reports that he 
was connected with a con- 
spiracy against the Soviet, and 
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was found in possession of some 
incriminating papers. The sec- 
ond Englishman was Captain 
Cromie, whose intrepid con- 
duct cost him his life during a 
raid on the English Embassy 
in 1918. 

All the time I was in prison 
I felt convinced the Bolsheviks 
would not kill me; therefore 
I felt quite calm, and their 
threats had absolutely no effect 
on me. The Bolsheviks detest 
the English, and I suppose 
I represented the whole of the 
British race to them; conse- 
quently all their hate was con- 
centrated on me as being the 
only one in their power at 
the moment. 

Eventually the mystery sur- 
rounding the papers, plans, 
and aeroplane photographs was 
solved for me. I could not 
account for such things being 
found amongst my papers, but 
an inhabitant of Beresina, who 
had been taken prisoner there, 
enlightened me on the sub- 
ject. It seems when I did not 
return with the Polish expedi- 
tion, the priest in whose house 
I had been living took my 
passport, papers, and money 
to the Governor of the town, 
and bade him keep them in 
safety in case I should return. 
When the Bolsheviks advanced 
on Beresina the priest and his 
sister were obliged to flee; 
and the Governor, who was 
making an inspection in the 
villages, hearing the Red Army 
was advancing, made good his 
escape also, leaving all the 
archives and documents intact 
in his office. The Bolsheviks 
seized everything there, and 





finding my passport, concluded 
that all the incriminating papers 
must belong tome. They seized 
all my belongings, which they 
found in the priest’s house, and 
divided them among them- 
selves. I am sure they did not 
believe that I had been an 
aviatress, but they thought 
by attributing extraordinary 
charges to me, they would 
obtain useful information about 
the Polish Army, which, how- 
ever, I was totally unable to 
supply them with. Needless 
to say, even if I had been 
cognisant of anything concern- 
ing the Poles, I should never 
have betrayed them in any 
way. 

After my shooting adven- 
ture I was taken to the base in 
Mogilev. These bases are the 
filthiest places under the sun. 
Prisoners from all the dif- 
ferent places of arrest in the 
town are brought to the base 
to be transferred in parties to 
prisons of other towns. At 
the base in Mogilev I was the 
only woman amongst a com- 
pany of Lettish soldiers on 
their way under escort to the 
front. One of them, on hearing 
I was English, asked me if I 
had ever resided in Beresina. 
I replied that I had lived a 
few months in that town, and 
had been arrested near there. 
He then informed me that a 
price was out for my head, 
and that when they occupied 
Beresina they arrested thirty 
Polish citizens as hostages for 
me until they would reveal my 
place of concealment. These 
poor Poles, like every one else 
in Beresina, had no idea what 
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had happened to me. It was 
known that I had gone with 
the Poznanski soldiers one 
night, and that I had not 
returned. Not even the Com- 
mander of the Polish forces 
could know whether I had been 
killed or taken prisoner. I 
begged the soldier to take 
steps towards releasing the un- 
fortunate people. I had been 
already two months in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks when 
they arrested the Poles on a 
charge of concealing my where- 
abouts—a curious and unpar- 
donable blunder on the part of 
these infallibles ! 

From Mogilev I was taken 
to the base at Orsha. From 
there I was taken to the base 
at Smolensk; then to the 
Extraordinary Commission at 
the Western Front in the same 
town. Here, after my papers 
were examined, an order was 
given to conduct me to a place 
called the town Governor’s 
prison, and to put me in an 
underground cellar under strict 
surveillance. The man who 
issued this order was a Lett, 
and had a most cruel and re- 
pulsive countenance. He told 
the guard in charge of me to 
make me walk in the road, so 
that every one could look at 
the ‘‘ despicable Polish spy ” ; 
and if I did not obey him at 
once, he was to shoot me, like 
he would shoot a Pole, for 
instance. On arriving at the 
Governor’s prison, I was sub- 
jected to a very minute ex- 
amination of my person, and 
then put in a cellar with 
sixty men. ; I was so tired and 
weak with hunger, for I had 


walked many miles that day 
and had not even had a glass 
of water or piece of bread for 
forty hours, that when I found 
myself in the midst of so many 
men, and heard a few imperti- 
nent remarks, my self-control 
gave way, and I sobbed like 
a child for about fifteen min- 
utes. I was truly ashamed 
of my weakness, for it was 
the first time I had been 
guilty of such a want of self- 
control; but I was perfectly 
worn out with all the suffer- 
ings I had undergone during 
the past few weeks, and this 
unnecessary punishment seemed 
the culmination of all. The 
men, as I found out later, were 
not criminals, as I had thought. 
They had been guilty of u- 
punctuality or irregularity at 
their work, and were confined 
to this cellar for a few days. 
They all behaved very gallantly 
towards me when they heard I 
was English. They had heaps 
of food; and although a feel- 
ing of pride prompted me to 
declare I was not hungry, 
they forced pieces of food 
on me, and I had more 
to eat that night than since 
I had been arrested. Two 
guards sat in the room to keep 
strict watch over me, but they 
revolted at the thought of 
guarding a woman who looked 
so weak and harmless. They 
brought me portions of their 
own soup and bread, too; 80 
that altogether I had not 
such a bad time as the cruel 
Lett at the Extraordinary 
Commission had intended. 
After three days I was agail 
taken back to the base, 
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to be sent on to Moscow. 
However, the Commander there 
said he knew by my papers 
that I must be shot, so sent 
me again to the Extraordinary 
Commission of the Western 
Front. There a quarrel ensued 
between my guards and the 
Commander. The latter said 
he would go and shoot the 
Commander of the base for 
being such a silly donkey as 
not to know that, if I was to 
be shot, I must be sent to the 
Extraordinary Commission in 
Moscow, and that at once, 
too; so they marched me 
back to the base for the third 
time. After walking backwards 
and forwards to these different 
places, I left Smolensk with 
a large party of prisoners 
for the base at Dolgabush. 
Then I was taken to Viasma, 
where I remained six days. 
The Commander there was very 
kind to me. He allowed me to 
play the piano in the Com- 
munists’ Hall, and let me go 
bathing in the river twice, 
unattended by the guards. Al- 
together I did not feel like a 
prisoner. From Viasma I was 
sent to Yakitz, and then to 
the base at Moscow; from 
thence to the Extraordinary 
Commission’s headquarters, and 
then to, the town - prison, 
Butirka. 

Here I was again in hos- 
pital. I was very ill from 
the effects of privation and 
utter exhaustion. I had no 


pain, but lay on my back 
quite helpless for a couple of 
weeks. So ill was I that 
I couldjnot ;remember my 
name for a few days; 


and 


although I understood what 
people said, I could not think 
what language they spoke. We 
were over 3000 prisoners in 
this place, and whilst I was 
there many interesting and at 
the same time sad incidents 
took place. Apart from the 
lack of air and proper food, we 
were not very badly treated. 
The French Red Cross and, 
after their departure from Rus- 
sia, the Danish Red Cross 
brought me packets of food 
every week; but there were 
80 many starving people around 
me that the contents of the 
packets were soon exhausted. 

We were not allowed to 
have knives, razors, scissors, 
or any sharp instrument in 
our possession, but neverthe- 
less there were many cases of 
suicide whilst I was in Butirka. 
In hospital a little more liberty 
was allowed, and it was there 
that most of them took place. 
One man threw himself down 
four flights of stairs because 
he had been threatened with 
death; another one, for the 
same reason, cut his throat 
with a broken piece of plate. 
Yet another one stuck a darn- 
ing-needle into several veins 
in his wrists, and bled to 
death, because his wife had 
died of starvation during his 
arrest. A nurse, who had 
been a spy in Denikin’s army, 
had been sentenced to death, 
but gained a reprieve through 
consenting to act as spy for 
the Chay-Ka. The Socialists, 
being aware of this, taunted 
her with it on every occasion. 
Eventually she took poison 
whilst standing before my bed 
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engaged in a conversation with 
me. I asked her what she 
had in the glass she was hold- 
ing, and she said it was cascara. 
She lay down on her bed, and 
suddenly, without any apparent 
reason, began to cry. On ap- 
proaching her, I noticed that 
her eyes were shining most 
unnaturally. I at once ex- 
amined the dregs of the glass 
she had been drinking from, 
and discovered it was opium. 
I called the doctor, but he 
made very little effort to re- 
store her. She was a par- 
ticular enemy of his. I sat 
up with her all night, and 
towards morning she recovered 
sufficiently to get up and go 
outside the ward for a few 
minutes. When she returned 
she was staggering like a drunk 
person. She had taken a second 
dose of opium that she had 
concealed somewhere. She was 
made to walk about nearly all 
day in the open air, and was 
not permitted to rest a mo- 
ment. It was pitiful to see 
her, unable to drag her feet 
along, staggering like a para- 
lytic. She lost the use of her 
feet for many days. Her only 
thought was to end her miser- 
able existence, because she was 
ashamed that she had become 
a spy for the Bolsheviks. 

I was only examined once 
in Butirka. The judge asked 
me the same questions I had 
been asked in Mogilev. I 
persisted in saying that I 
was totally ignorant of any- 
thing concerning the Polish 
forces. So he dismissed me 
with: ‘‘ You are pig-headed, 
like all your race. You have 


made up your mind not to 
divulge anything, and even a 
gun at your head has not 
succeeded in extorting any- 
thing but impertinence from 
you. It is such people as you 
who could help our good Cause, 
and instead you are an impedi- 
ment to us. You can thank 
your stars you are English, 
for if you were a Pole you 
would be shot at once. We 
shall see what England in- 
tends to do about trade ne- 
gotiations; your fate will 
depend upon England’s deci- 
sion.”” Quite unconsciously he 
had confessed that I could 
not be shot because I was 
English. ‘If England does 
not decide in your favour, 
then one weak woman will 
bear the brunt of your anger?” 
I asked. ‘“‘ Yes,” he answered, 
“a weak woman, but a very 
dangerous one; and as your 
people have sent Russian Com- 
munists to Africa to work in 
an insupportable climate, so 
we will send you to Siberia or 
some other outlandish place.” 
I was three months in Butirka, 
and the latter part of the time 
I worked with another English 
lady in the department for 
repairing the prison garments. 

Our prison doctors were con- 
stantly being shot on imaginary 
charges of counter-revolution, 
and new ones being arrested 
to take their places. As I had 
studied medicine for three and 
a half years, I was asked 
several times to accept work 
in a medical capacity, but I 
refused to work for the Bol- 
sheviks. I asked to be allowed 
to work in the repairing depart- 
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ment, because through doing 
so I was enabled to speak occa- 
sionally to some of my fellow- 
prisoners, and it was always 
interesting to know why each 
one had been arrested. It 
was so dreary sitting all day 
in our room without any occu- 
pation and listening to the 
woes of our companions. Be- 
sides this, there were continual 
fits of hysterics, crying, or 
heart attacks going on round 
about us, and one simply 
yearned for another atmos- 
phere. Our only excitement 
was when some one was set 


free. Then there was a great 
clapping, cheering, and bang- 
ing on the door after their 
departure. Often a person was 
told they would be set free, and 
instead they were taken away 
to be shot. 

There were six other English 
people with me in Butirka, 
who had been members of the 
English Relief Committee in 
Petrograd. After a year’s im- 
prisonment they were released, 
and it was only on their arrival 
in England that they learnt 
they had been condemned to 
death also. 


Vv. 


Eventually I was taken from 
Butirka to Ivanofisky Camp. 
There every one was obliged 
to rise at 7 A.M. and work for 
eight hours daily in different 
workshops, such as bookbind- 
ing, printing, making clothes 
for the Red Army, or sawing 
wood. I was determined I 
should not do any compulsory 
work, especially as I had heard 
that a party of English officers, 
who had been there before me, 
had staunchly refused to take 
part in any work whatsoever. 
In that camp, life was not so 
dull. We were allowed to walk 
about the grounds and build- 
ing without escort; we had 
a fairly good library, and once 
a week there was a theatrical 
entertainment, and occasion- 
ally different prisoners gave 
lectures on useful subjects. 
Whilst I was there a rebellion 
among the troops in Moscow 
took place. We heard that 





Lenin was even hunted out of 
the Kremlin, but returned vic- 
torious to his place after twenty 
minutes’ absence! I don’t know 
how much truth, if any, there 
was in this report, but 180 
prisoners, chiefly officers, were 
sent from our camp one night 
to Siberia; and, in fact, there 
was a general evacuation of 
the old inmates of all the camps 
and prisons to Siberia and to 
the next world, whilst several 
hundreds of the rebels took 
their places in Moscow. Event- 
ually over a thousand of them 
were shot. 

I remained in Ivanofisky 
Camp a month, when suddenly 
I heard my compatriots in 
Butirka had been sent home 
to England. I at once went 
to the Commander and declared 
I should go on hunger-strike if 
I was not repatriated at once. 
It was impossible for me to 
undergo the severity of a RKus- 
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sian winter clothed as I was. 
I had no boots, and only wore 
linen slippers, with which I 
was obliged to walk about in 
rain or snow alike; I pos- 
sessed one thin costume and 
no underclothing, consequently 
I suffered from intense rheu- 
matism, which I think I will 
take with me to my grave. 
The Commander went to the 
Chay-Ka and explained my 
position, and the next day I 
was sent to Pokrovsky Camp, 
where I remained only one 
day. Then I was sent to 
Andronievsky Camp, a place 
exclusively for foreigners. Here 
life was particularly hard for 
the women ; but I made many 
friends there, and I did not 
mind the hardships so much. 
The very strictest punishments 
were meted out to the men 
and women who dared to 
speak to one another; but 
still we always managed to 
speak to whom we liked. We 
were obliged to work there 
also, and I became a danseuse 
for the camp theatre. The 
latter had been built by sixteen 
English officers of the Siberian 
Railway Mission, who were 
very gay and enterprising, and 
found time hang heavily on 
their hands, as they refused to 
take part in the compulsory 
work. They made a fairly 
decent theatre out of a dirty 
stable. These officers, espe- 


cially one, a Mr Rooney, have 
made their names famous in 
Ivanoffsky and Andronievsky 
Camps, because the theatres 
in both places made great pro- 
gress during their confinement. 
People admired them very 


much, and the guards stood 
in awe of them. 

When I had been a few days 
in Andronievsky Camp, I sent 
in a petition to the Chay-Ka, 
asking to be allowed to go to 
Poland with the first batch of 
Polish prisoners, because we 
were expecting peace to be 
signed daily between Russia 
and Poland. All the English 
prisoners had been sent home, 
winter had begun, and I 
was getting tired of being 
marched about from prison to 
prison, and being detained for 
no reason whatever. As I was 
really a Polish prisoner of war, 
I thought they were keeping 
me until peace was signed be- 
tween Russia and Poland. I 
received a satisfactory answer to 
my petition. They said as I had 
been a medical student I ranked 
among the doctors, and as such 
should be liberated with the 
first batch of Polish prisoners. 
On the 23rd of November I 
read a note from Lord Curzon 
in the newspaper, to the effect 
that trade negotiations between 
England and Russia could not 
be concluded until all British 
prisoners had been repatriated. 
I knew that this note would 
alleviate my position at once, 
but I had become almost in- 
different to everything, and 
was incapable of experiencing 
any great joy or pain. 

It seems Chicherin, the 
Foreign Minister, had said he 
did not know how to deal with 
me, whether to treat me as @ 
Polish spy or as an English 
hostage. However, he evi- 
dently decided definitely on 
26th November, for on that 
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date I was told to get ready 
to go to the Extraordinary 
Commission. I went to our 
Commander and asked why I 
must go. He said probably I 
was going to be sent to Eng- 
land. I told him I wanted to 
go to Poland; but he said, 
“What sort of a person are 
you? Don’t think of Poland, 
but go to your country, and 
be glad you are at last free. 
Forget your life here. You 
gain everything by leaving here 
now, and only we shall be 
poorer in losing our little dan- 
seuse.” After taking a sorrow- 
ful leave of my friends in dis- 
tress, some of whom had grown 
very dear to me, I was taken 
in a motor-car to the Chay-Ka, 
and was there joined by Mrs 
Harding, a journalist, who had 
been interned most unjustly 
in Butirka for five months ; 
also Mr and Mrs Schwartz, 
American Socialists, who had 
been with me in Andronievsky 
Camp. The latter, better known 
in America as Jessie Molle, 
went on hunger-strike to obtain 
the release of her husband and 
herself. She was an elderly 
woman, and her health and 
brain suffered considerably dur- 
ing her four months’ confine- 
ment in prison. We were shut 
up in a very small cell without 
air for the last time, and given 
some dirty water with unwashed 
potato-peelings in it for supper ! 
I amused myself writing tirades 
against the Bolsheviks on the 
walls. We were all to have 
been sent together to Reval, 
but at the last moment the 
Schwartzes were detained, and 
only Mrs Harding and myself 


were taken in a motor-car again 
to the station with a Chay-Ka 
agent as escort. We were the 
last British prisoners to leave 
Russia. 

Later I learnt the Schwartzes 
were detained a few days after 
us, and that Mrs Schwartz 
started hunger-striking again. 
When she was eventually set 
free, she died in Reval a few 
days after from the effects of 
privation and confinement in 
prison. Her husband, who was 
deeply attached to her, was 
naturally very bitter against 
the Bolsheviks. Poor Mrs 
Schwartz was only one of the 
many thousands of Bolshevik 
victims ; but, unlike others, she 
and. her husband had advo- 
cated the cause of the Bolshe- 
viks before coming to Russia. 
They had believed them to be 
the exponents of justice to 
the workers, but they soon 
realised what a terrible mis- 
conception they had had of the 
Soviet Government. 

When Mrs Harding and I 
arrived at the station a very 
amusing incident took place. 
A hideous-looking Jew from 
the Foreign Office was wait- 
ing to see us off, and the train 
was just about to start. Mrs 
Harding was hurriedly hustled 
on to the train, but before I 
could follow her the train 
started off. Our escort urged 
me to jump on to the train, 
but as I had two bags in my 
hands, Mrs Harding’s property, 
I refused to run the risk of 
breaking my legs just as I 
was about to be liberated from 
the ‘Bolshevik clutches; con- 
sequently Mrs Harding went 
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off to Petrograd alone, and the 
escort and myself were left 
standing on the station shout- 
ing at the receding train to 
stop! JI shall never forget 
the anxiety of the poor agent. 
He walked up and down the 
platform beating his head, and 
shouting: ‘“‘O God, what has 
happened ? O God, what shall 
I do?” The man from the 
Foreign Office made matters 
worse by saying: ‘“‘ Now what 
have you done? You have 
let one of the famous spies 
go off alone. You will answer 
for this at headquarters.”” In 
reality the poor fellow was not 
to blame. The motor-car had 
arrived too late to take us to 
the station in time to catch 
the train. After a while it 
was discovered that the Estho- 
nian Mission were departing 
at midnight for Petrograd, and 
it was agreed that I, with my 
escort, should travel on that 
train. In the meantime the 
telephone-wires were set in 
action to recapture Mrs Hard- 
ing. At the first stopping- 
place two soldiers got into her 
compartment, and took charge 
of her until she got to Petro- 
grad. I fared exceedingly well 
on my journey to Petrograd. I 
was the only woman on the 
train, and the Esthonian Mis- 
sion members were extremely 
kind to me. Several of them 
spoke English; and one old 
gentleman, a Mr Dollar, fed 
me with white bread and butter, 
ham, chocolate, and wine, things 
of which I had almost forgotten 
the existence. On arriving at 
Petrograd our agent received 


an order that we were to travel 
vid Finland instead of Reval, 
as was formerly arranged. 
We were obliged to remain in 
Petrograd three days until our 
escort could obtain permission 
for me to travel farther, be- 
cause the Extraordinary Com- 
mission had not returned my 
passport to me. It is a com- 
mon thing for foreign passports 
to get lost if they once have 
the misfortune to get into the 
office of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, because they are given 
to Soviet spies and propagan- 
dists who resemble the rightful 
owners of the passports; and 
armed with the stolen docu- 
ments, these impostors go to 
America, France, and other 
countries, and begin their pro- 
paganda. So there is probably 
another Letitia Bowler airing 
her views on Bolshevism in 
another part of the world; 
and perhaps at some future 
date I may read an account 
in the newspaper that I have 
been arrested as a Bolshevik 
agitator in some part of the 
globe ! 

Eventually, on 30th Novem- 
ber 1920, we left Petrograd 
with all its abject misery, 
dilapidation, and squalor be- 
hind, and travelled to Bialias- 
troff, the Finnish frontier. 
There our Chay-Ka spy left 
us to return to Moscow. At 
Bialiastroff we were divested 
of all our garments, all of 
which were most minutely ex- 
amined. Mrs Harding had 
more than 200,000 Soviet 
roubles taken from her, because 
one was only allowed to take 
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10,000 roubles out of the coun- 
try, as though one could make 
use of even @ million of that 
worthless paper. After we had 
filled in several papers, we were 
ushered into a large room, where 
we found about forty sub- 
jects of different nationalities. 
There were American, French, 
Belgian, Italian, German, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Finnish, besides 
English subjects; but nearly 
all of them spoke only Russian. 
Some of the last had never 
seen England’s shores. They 
had had an English parent, 
and consequently were entitled 
to a British passport ; so when 
things became intolerable in 
Russia, they took advantage 
of their passport and became 
fired with a desire to visit 
England, although their hearts, 
souls, and sympathies remained 
in Russia. Towards evening 
we were all hustled together 
up the railway line to the 
broken bridge which divides 
Russia from Finland. We stood 
there about fifteen minutes, 
eagerly scanning the line on 
the other side. On the Rus- 
sian side there were two ragged 
sentries without any uniform, 
just dressed like the ordinary 
peasant, standing in a slouch- 
ing attitude. On the Finnish 
side there were two smartly- 
uniformed sentries standing in 
@ military attitude. Even the 
railway line on the Finnish 
side was cleaner than the Rus- 
sian. Suddenly in the distance 
we saw a party of well-dressed 
men coming down the line to- 
wards us. These were the for- 


eign Consuls and different rep- 


resentatives of foreign missions 
coming to receive us. Across 
the broken bridge which divides 
Finland from Russia a tem- 
porary plank was laid, at the 
end of which there was a 
small open gate. A Finnish 
officer approached this gate 
first, acknowledged the salute 
of the Bolshevik representa- 
tive, then shut the gate before 
negotiations were begun. The 
ceremony of handing over the 
passports, or testimonials certi- 
fying the nationality of those 
whose passports had been stolen 
from them, was soon accom- 
plished. Then an order was 
given for the British subjects 
to go over the bridge first. 
Major Fitzhughes, the British 
Red Cross representative, called 
out: ‘Mrs Harding and Miss 
Bowler first, please.” This 
was because we were the last 
British prisoners from Russia. 
We passed through the little 
gate, received a hearty wel- 
come, and were at last free! 
Free after eight months of 
torture, after being at the 
mercy of nothing better than 
bloodthirsty beasts. No one 
knows what magic the word 
freedom possesses except those 
who have undergone a long 
term of imprisonment. I was 
so profoundly grateful to those 
good Finns and Major Fitz- 
hughes for receiving us, for 
liberating us from those mur- 
derous villains, that I could 
have knelt down in the dust 
and kissed their feet. It was 
one of the holiest moments 
of my life, and one I shall 
never forget. It meant so 
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much to each of us—liberty, 
home, food, and the beginning 
of a new and better life. Whilst 
the other foreigners were being 
received I stood motionless, 
looking back on that road we 
had just traversed, and my 
heart ached for the thousands 
of suffering people I had left 
behind, who were the innocent 
victims of that horde of fan- 
atics. 

When all the refugees had 
passed through the little gate, 
we were taken farther up the 
line to a spotlessly clean wait- 
ing-room, where we were sup- 
plied with a substantial plate 
of quaker oats, milk and 
sugar, and a cup of coffee, 
white bread and butter, and 
@ dough-nut. Most of our 
company were simply speech- 
less at receiving such luxurious 
fare, for it was years since 
they had seen such things. 
Every one was so kind and 
polite to us; but what struck 
us most was the extreme 
cleanliness and order of every- 
thing and everybody. After 
our refreshing meal we went 
by train to a place called 
Terijoki, where our tempera- 
tures were taken, and then 
we were housed in two villas. 
We remained in Terijoki in 
quarantine over three weeks. 
We were fed very well, and 
given Finnish money to buy 
any little extra necessity. The 
Vice-Consul from Helsingfors 
came one day to question us. 
When he heard my name he 
said :3,‘‘So you are the famous 
Miss Bowler? Well, I do 
congratulate you on your de- 


livery from the Bolsheviks.” 
When I asked him how he 
had heard of me, he said that 
I had given trouble to every 
one from the Consul at Hel- 
singfors to Lord Curzon in 
London; because when they 
tried to trace me I disappeared 
from} prison to prison. and 
they had despaired of ever 
being able to get me. On the 
24th December we left Teri- 
joki for Hangé, where we ar- 
rived the next day. After five 
days’ pleasant sailing vid Copen- 
hagen we arrived at Hull on 
30th December 1920. I had 
been eleven years away from 
England, and arrived home 
literally a pauper. All that I 
had earned during thirteen 
years had been confiscated, 
and I came back just as I 
stood, without any luggage 
whatever, and without a penny 
in the world. 

My story is told entirely from 
an individual point of view. 
It is not concerned with politics 
or European commercial rela- 
tions. It is merely the story 
of a woman who has endured 
much, and who knows the 
horror which is in Russia from 
the inside, and who speaks of 
what she has seen and suffered. 
I have seen Bolshevism from 
its genesis until November 1920. 
I wish I could say something 
good about it, but I have ex- 
perienced such ghastly horrors 
that I can only say I am thank- 
ful to God I have escaped from 
that hell. I have lived there 
six and a half years under the 
Czar and with the Bolsheviks. 
I know the language, and have 
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the experience necessary to 
make comparisons, totally un- 
like those visitors to Russia 
under Bolshevist auspices, who 
have joyously described with 
all the credulity of the wilfully 
blind the remarkable unanim- 
ity of the workmen and the 
Bolsheviks .The truth is, the 
strength of the Bolshevik posi- 
tion lies in the fact that no 
one who opposes them can 
live. The greater part of the 
population loathes the Soviet 
Government, to which it is in 
abject slavery. The Russians 
only dissemble loyalty in order 
to escape arrest. Most of the 
people do not care who rules 
—the Whites or the Reds,—it 
is immaterial to them. They 
only want peace with the world, 
which will ameliorate their suf- 
ferings. .Under Bolshevism per- 
sonal freedom has vanished— 
robbery and outrage is its 
creed. 

Force has been openly advo- 
cated in England as being the 
only means by which a speedy 
“victory ’’ can be gained. We 
have been recommended by the 
agitators to follow Russia, where 
three-fourths of its people are 
illiterate. After all we have 
heard of the horrors of Bol- 
shevism, we sons and daughters 
of free Britain are advised to 


follow Russia! Lenin and 
Trotsky were successful in their 
bloody revolution. The pro- 
letariat have overthrown the 
capitalists, but they have not 
got what they were promised. 
They are more _ oppressed 
now than ever they were. 
Lenin and his satellites have 
brought Russia to a complete 
economic ruin, and have 
wrecked the homes, lives, and 
careers of millions. They have 
destroyed more people in their 
three years’ reign than the 
Czars did in hundreds of years. 
Their autocracy has brought 
Russia to starvation, disease, 
and death. 

It is to be hoped that the 
time is drawing nigh when 
peace and order will come to 
Russia. Already Bolshevism 
is dying and disintegrating. 
Soon Lenin and his despotic 
partner will be obliged to seek 
refuge in that land where they 
have stored up their ill-gotten 
gold for a “rainy day,” if they 
do not receive a well-merited 
punishment before then; and 
I hope, for the sake of the poor 
suffering Russians, that the 
day is not far distant when 
they will be liberated from 
these two evil spirits, for 
they have made a hell of 
Russia. 
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THE EMERALD ISLE. 


BY A. W. LONG. 


ENGLISH people, who have 
once come under the spell of 
the fascinating and ever-chang- 
ing beauty of the West of 
Ireland, used to return there 
year after year—some for fish- 
ing and shooting, while others 
went simply to enjoy the won- 
derful beauty of the scenery, 
which is never the same for 
two days in succession, and 
will even completely change in 
the course of a few hours, ow- 
ing to the sudden and violent 
changes in the atmospheric 
conditions of the Atlantic. And 
though the scenery is naturally 
grand and wild, yet there is 
no doubt that its chief charm 
lies in the wonderful lights and 
shades of colour imparted to 
mountain and moor by these 
peculiar atmospheric conditions, 
largely caused by the close 
proximity of the Gulf Stream. 

Hardly had my brother 
Charles and I returned from 
our shooting trip in the West 
of Ireland than we began to 
make plans for a fishing trip 
there the following summer ; 
before a month had passed we 
had determined to include 
spring fishing if possible, and 
finally to put in an autumn’s 
pike - fishing on some of the 
great western lakes, and to 
wind up with another winter’s 
shooting. 


I. 


Unfortunately we showed too 
great an enthusiasm, with the 
result that our sister Mary 
announced her intention of 
accompanying us on this trip 
and seeing for herself this won- 
derful country about which she 
said we were always raving— 
which meant that Mary’s dog 
** Dash,” a black spaniel, over- 
fed and under-disciplined from 
its youth, would surely make a 
fourth. 

Charles hastily tried to ex- 
plain to her that the western 
climate of Ireland was far too 
damp for dogs, and that all 
the dogs we had seen there 
were martyrs to rheumatism ; 
further, that the dogs there, 
like the natives, were ever 
ready to fight, and that there 
was no limit to the number of 
bites allowed to these savage 
dogs by Irish law. But it was 
too late, and Mary again ex- 
pressed her intention of taking 
the dog, and that was the end 
of it. 

Once more Mary rifled all 
the second-hand bookshops she 
knew of, not only for books 
on the West of Ireland, but 
for old treatises on the gentle 
art of angling, and again we 
were nightly regaled with ex- 
tracts from these old books— 
some amusing, others trying. 

Though not a fisherwoman 
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nor by any means stupid, yet 
even Mary was greatly puzzled 
py the following fishing story 
which she found in one of 
these old Irish books, and read 
out to us in spite of the groans 
of Charles. 

“The voracity of the pike 
is most strongly exemplified in 
the following extract from a 
provincial newspaper. Of the 
truth of the occurrence we pre- 
sume that there can be no 
reasonable doubt, even in the 
minds of the most sceptical ; 
but we believe that there is 
no instance of animal ferocity 
on record which could parallel 
it, excepting the celebrated 
case of the Kilkenny cats, 
whose respective demolition of 
each other is as wonderful as 
authentic. A party of anglers 
on one of the large lakes in 
Connaught made one of the 
members to sit across the 
head of the boat as a punish- 
ment inflicted on him for wear- 
ing his spurs when on a fishing 
expedition. Another, having 
caught a small perch, stuck it 
on one of the spurs, which he 
(the delinquent in the bow), 
not perceiving, in a few minutes 
an enormous pike bit at the 
perch, and the spur being crane- 
necked, entangled in the gills 
of the pike, which in attempt- 
ing to extricate itself, actually 
pulled the unfortunate person 
out of the boat. He was with 
difficulty dragged on shore and 
the pike taken, which was 
found to be of prodigious size. 
Now after this cautionary notice 
of ours, we do assert that any 
gentleman who goes to fish in 
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crane-necks, and disposes of 
his legs overboard with a perch 
on the rowel, is not exactly 
the person on whose life, were 
we agents to a company, we 
should feel justified in effecting 
a policy of insurance.” 

And to increase our know- 
ledge of fishing we were given 
the following ‘‘ maxims of fish- 
ing,” in spite of Charles’s pro- 
tests that he already knew 
quite well how to fish. 

“Do not imagine that, be- 
cause a fish does not instantly 
dart off on first seeing you, he 
is less aware of your presence ; 
he almost always on such occa- 
sions ceases to feed and pays 
you the compliment of devot- 
ing his whole attention to you, 
whilst he is preparing for a 
start whenever the apprehended 
danger becomes sufficiently im- 
minent. 

“Tf you pass your fly neatly 
and well three times over a 
trout, and he refuses it, do not 
wait any longer for him; you 
may be sure he has seen the 
line of invitation which you 
have sent over the water to 
him, and does not intend to 
answer. 

“Remember that, in whip- 
ping with the artificial fly, it 
must have time when you have 
drawn it out of the water to 
make the whole circuit, and 
to be at one time straight be- 
hind you before it can be 
driven out straight before you. 
If you give it the forward im- 
pulse too soon, you will hear 
a crack: take this as a hint 
that your fly has gone to grass. 

“It appears to me that, in 
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whipping with an artificial fly, 
there are only two courses in 
which a fish taking the fly 
will infallibly hook himself with- 
out your assistance—viz., first, 
when your fly touches the 
water at the end of a straight 
line; second, when you are 
drawing your fly for a new 
throw. In all other cases it 
is necessary that, in order to 
hook him when he has taken 
the fly, you should do some- 
thing with your wrist which is 
not easy to describe. 

“Tf your line should fall 
loose and wavy into the water, 
it will either frighten away the 
fish, or he will take the fly 
into his mouth without fasten- 
ing himself ; and when he finds 
that it will not answer his pur- 
pose, he will spit it out again 
before it has answered yours. 

“Never mind what they of 
the old school say about ‘ play- 
ing him until he is tired ’— 
much and valuable time, and 
many a good fish, may be lost 
by this antiquated proceeding. 
Put him into your basket as 
soon as you can. Everything 
depends on the manner in 
which you commence your ac- 
quaintance with him. If you 
can at first prevail upon him 
to walk a little way down- 
stream with you, you will have 
no difficulty afterwards in per- 
suading him to let you have 
the pleasure of seeing him at 
dinner. 

“Do not leave off fishing 
early in the evening because 
your friends are tired. After 
a bright day, the largest fish 
are to be caught by whipping 
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between sunset and dark. Even, 
however, in these precious mo- 
ments you will not have good 
sport if you continue throwing 
after you have whipped your 
fly off. Pay attention to this; 
and, if you have any doubt 
after dusk, you may easily 
ascertain the point by drawing 
the end of the line quickly 
through your hand, particv- 
larly if you do not wear gloves. 
“When you have got hold 
of a good fish which is not 
very tractable, if you are mar- 
ried, gentle reader, think of 
your wife, who, like the fish, 
is united to you by very tender 
ties, which can only end with 
her death, or her going into 
weeds. If you are single, the 
loss of the fish, when you 
thought the prize your own, 
may remind you of some more 
serious disappointment.”’ 
Much as Charles and I would 
have liked to return to the 
Brogans’ shooting-lodge, yet on 
talking the matter over we de- 
cided that it would be wiser 
to try and find a house with 
better accommodation, as Mary 
and Dash were to be of the 
party. I was sorry not to go 
to the Brogans’ again, but was 
quite sure that if we did Paddy 
or Grouse would eat Dash, 
and that all hope of peace or 
quiet would be gone for ever 
as long as Mary remained ‘at 


the lodge. 
Advertisements in the 
‘Field’ and ‘Irish Times’ 


brought us shoals of the usual 
answers—after our previous 
experience of advertising for a 
shooting Charles had suggested 
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that it might be as well to 
advertise for a hunting-box or 
@ poultry farm—in fact, every 
hard-up landlord in the whole 
of the South and West ap- 
peared to be anxious to let us 
his house. 

At last, when we were in 
despair, a letter came from an 
undertaker in the West, who, 
from the printed inscriptions at 
the top of his writing-paper, 
appeared to out - Whiteley 
Whiteley. He sold the best 
of Irish and Scotch whisky, also 
Guinness’s XXX stout; would 
bury you and provide a fitting 
tombstone, mourning coaches 
a speciality. If you wanted 
a castle or a cabin, he could 
give you a grand selection ; 
was agent for German pianos 
and American reaping-mach- 
ines, English sewing-machines 
and Belgian bicycles ; and last- 
ly, supplied fresh bread twice 
a@ week at your door, and re- 
joiced in the name of Paddy 
Mulligan. 

Mr Mulligan begged to offer 
us the finest sporting estate 
in the West of Ireland, situated 
amidst romantic scenery; the 
best of spring fishing, also 
grilse and sea-trout fishing ; an 
unique old Irish house with 
@ full staff of servants inside 
and out: in fact, as Mr Mulli- 
gan put it, the place might 
have walked straight out of 
one of Charles Lever’s books. 

Charles was preparing meth- 
odically to file this letter with 
the others, when Mary, who 
had by now started to read 
Lever and was in the middle 
of ‘Charles O’Malley,’ inter- 
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vened, and insisted that it was 
just the place we were looking 
for,—did not Mr Mulligan say 
that the fishing was of the very 
best, and she would never be 
happy until she had lived in a 
real ‘‘ Rackrent Hall.” 

Charles and I did our best 
—we offered to take her abroad, 
even round the world, and reck- 
lessly threw in Dash in our 
agony, but it was quite use- 
less: that very evening it was 
decided that we should take 
up our abode at ‘“‘ Rackrent 
Hall” as soon as the mere 
detail of rent could be fixed. 
And Mary refused to go to 
bed until the letter to Mr Mul- 
ligan had been written. Charles 
sulked for fully a week, but 
that only made Mary more 
determined, and we had to 
make up our minds to make 
the best of it. 

We still had hopes that Mr 
Mulligan might ask a prepos} 
terous rent; but his reply, 
which came by return of post, 
killed this last hope of escape. 
It appeared that the place 
belonged to an old couple who 
came of the “ real old quality,” 
and who had spent their lives 
there, but now had suddenly 
been ordered abroad by their 
doctor on account of the old 
lady’s health. The place, all 
the sporting rights, fishing and 
shooting, would be let for half 
nothing to careful tenants, and 
the wages of all the servants 
would be paid by the owners. 

Charles remarked that it was 
useless to fight against fate, 
and that he only prayed that 
the fishing would turn out to 
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be a quarter as good as Mulli- 
gan’s account made out. 

During the next few days 
we spent most of our time in 
fishing-tackle shops and fitted 
ourselves out for every kind 
of fishing ; luckily Mary showed 
no inclination to fish, confining 
her attention to panoramic 
cameras and books. 

At last we got started, going 
by the night mail from Euston, 
and on arriving at Holyhead 
proceeded to board the mail- 
boat. Here Mary met her 
match in the form of an 
Irish steward. Charles, seeing 
the coming storm, disappeared 
at once, muttering something 
about seeing after the luggage. 

Mary had made up her mind 
that Dash was to sleep with 
her in a cabin, which had been 
ordered by wire, in order that 
she might attend to the dog 
if he was sea-sick, whilst the 
steward was equally firm that 
Dash was to make the voyage 
in the cook’s galley. 

Mary replied that cooks al- 
ways gave dogs bones, and that 
bones and the smell of cooking 
were bound to make Dash both 
ill and sea-sick. 

At this point I stupidly sug- 
gested that Mary might like 
to stay with Dash in the cook’s 
galley, to look after him and 
make certain that the cook 
gave him no bones, only to be 
told to mind my own business. 

A complete deadlock ap- 
peared imminent, and we looked 
like spending the voyage argu- 
ing in the gangway with the 
steward. Then the wily Irish- 
man suggested that, as it was 
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@ fine night (it wasn’t), Mary 
might like to sit up on deck 
and keep the dog with her, 
Honours were now easy, and 
after wrapping Mary up in 
rugs, I retired to the warmth 
of the smoking-room. 

We did not see Charles again 
until the boat was moored 
alongside the pier at Kings. 
town, when he informed us 
that he had spent most of the 
night searching the boat for 
us, and that he had been quite 
anxious. 

We missed the early morn- 
ing breakfast train from the 
Broadstone Station to the West 
owing to some infernal box 
containing Dash’s kit being 
lost, and found ourselves with 
several hours to wait in Dublin. 
After breakfast at the Shel- 
bourne, Charles and I left Mary 
and Dash there, and set out 
to try and hire or buy a car. 

It would appear that in 
Ireland, if you want to buy 
a motor-car and the shopkeeper 
has not got one for sale, noth- 
ing will induce him to say 80; 
on the contrary, he will at once 
offer to sell you something else, 
quite ignoring the fact that 
you have asked for a motor— 
it may be a sewing-machize, 
and, on the other hand, it may 
be a self-binding reaping-ma- 
chine. 

And so we found it in Dublin. 
On entering the first motor 
shop we found, and asking the 
man if he had a car for hire, 
he counter-attacked by trying 
to palm off on us an ancient 
motor-bicycle and side-car ; and 
when we firmly refused he 
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switched on to a moter mowing- 
machine in a perfectly natural 
and easy manner, as though 
conferring a favour on us. 

After trying in vain at five 
different shops to hire a decent 
ear, we determined to buy a 
new Ford; and after making 
the necessary arrangements for 
the car to be sent on after us, 
we returned to the hotel to 
vollect Mary. 

As we were leaving the hotel 
a housemaid came running after 
Mary, holding in her fingers: a 
bright new farthing, which she 
handed to Mary with the re- 
mark that “ perhaps her lady- 
ship might be setting some 
value on this little coin.” For 
a second Mary did not under- 
stand, then realising that she 
must have given the girl the 
bright new farthing in mistake 
for a sixpence, she handed the 
girl a shilling and walked out 
of the hotel hall with her nose 
in the air, followed by the 
grinning Charles. On our way 
to the station Charles remarked 
that he had never heard a 
better criticism of the amount 
of a tip, and Mary could only 
retort that the girl was a hussy. 

Our journey lay due west, 
and we could not help noticing 
the wonderful vivid green of 
the fields after England, and, 
as on our former trip, the com- 
plete lack of any beauty in 
the landscape of the centre of 
Treland. 

But the farther west we went 
the wilder grew the scenery, 
until at last the train passed 
through an endless panorama 
of mountains, lakes, and great 
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valleys, and everywhere an in- 
describable softness and air of 
mystery. Villages and farm- 
houses grew smaller and smaller 
and fewer and fewer, until we 
seemed to be passing into an 
uninhabited wilderness; only 
at rare intervals could _one 
detect with difficulty an odd 
small low cottage hiding itself 
in some sheltered valley. 

At long intervals the train 
would stop at some station, 
built for no apparent reason 
in the midst of an open moor. 
For several minutes nothing 
would happen, then, very slowly 
and with endless chatter, quaint 
brown - faced women covered 
with shawls and showing bril- 
liant scarlet-flannel petticoats, 
their skirts pinned up high out 
of harm’s way, and carrying 
large empty baskets, would 
descend from the train. The 
station and train staffs would 
at once start an animated 
political argument, which one 
began to think would never 
end, until suddenly the guard 
would take a notion to blow 
his whistle frantically, and 
we would pull slowly out of 
the station, while the station- 
master and engine-driver would 
endeavour to get in the last 
word of the argument at the 
top of their voices. 

At last we reached our desti- 
nation, a tiny grey station on 
the shores of a lake hemmed in 
on all sides by mountains, and 
found a convoy of outside cars 
and carts waiting for us. We 
were received with every mark 
of respect by the wild-looking 
drivers—men and boys ranging 
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in ages from seventy to four- 
teen, and dressed in grey and 
brown homespuns. 

Mary and I with Dash set 
off at once on one outside car, 
leaving Charles to follow on 
the other after he had super- 
intended the packing of our 
kit on the carts, and if our 
progress was slow we did not 
notice it in enjoying the scenery. 

After leaving the station the 
road turned north, following 
the shores of a long narrow lake 
dotted with small wooded 
islands, from the shores of 
which the mountains rose 
straight up on both sides, the 
road in places being simply a 
ledge on the mountain-side. 

It was now one of those per- 
fectly clear West of Ireland 
afternoons when there does not 
appear to be a vestige of mois- 
ture in the air; and in the 
wonderful light one could see 
and even count every rock to 
the very tops of the moun- 
tains, and make out with ease 
the difference between a moun- 
tain sheep and a wild goat 
quite fifteen hundred feet above 
us. 
We must have driven miles 
without meeting a human being. 
Twice the car disturbed small 
packs of grouse, busy dusting 
themselves on the sandy sur- 
face of the road, and once an 
otter and cubs crossed the road 
only a few yards ahead of us. 
Several times we saw hovering 
kestrels intent on finding their 
supper, but no small birds ex- 
cept a few bog larks. 

We must have driven about 
fifteen miles, the road rising 


gradually all the time, before 
we reached the gate lodge of 
‘“‘ Rackrent Hall,” and after the 
gates had been opened by a 
small barefooted gossoon, we 
told the driver to walk his 
horse down the avenue, so that 
we could take in the scenery, 

The avenue appeared to lead 
straight down into a long nar. 
row arm of the sea, which 
looked as though it had been 
brought from Norway and fitted 
into the West Coast of Ireland, 
a perfect fiord about seven 
miles in length and with an 
average width of half a mile, 
with sheer mountains on each 
side for its full length, and at 
the narrow mouth a glimpse of 
the open Atlantic, now lit up 
by the fast sinking sun on 
the western horizon. At first 
the mountain land ran up to 
the sides of the avenue, while 
in the near foreground thére 
were woods, some of fir and 
larch, but chiefly of oak and 
hazel, and here and there groups 
of birch and Scotch fir, and 
large patches of gorse, a blaze 
of yellow, in the open spaces 
between the woods. 

After about half a mile we 
came to the grounds: great 
patches of holly bushes and 
rhododendrons, and small green 
fields surrounded by great 
hedges of fuchsias, but still no 
sign of the house. 

At last we came to a point 
where the avenue became as 
steep as the side of a moun- 
tain, and below us lay the 
house, or rather, at first sight, 
it looked like a collection of 
houses joined together. 
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And the view here was quite 
the finest I have ever seen. 
The house stood about two 
hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and beyond it the 
land fell away sheer to the 
water; and so clear was the air 
that it looked as though you 
could throw a stone with ease 
from the hall door into the sea 
—in reality a distance of nearly 
a quarter of a mile. 

At the back of the house, 
about half a mile away, ran 
a long narrow ridge covered 
with stunted oak-trees at the 
top and beech-trees at the foot, 
which sheltered the house com- 
pletely from the westerly gales. 
In every other direction as far 
as you could see, mountains 
and yet more mountains, and 
the sea at your feet. 

When we entered the hall 
the place seemed to be packed 
with servants of all ages and 
sizes, waiting to welcome us 
eagerly. A small squat man 
bade us a thousand welcomes, 
and told me he was Patsey 
the butler—asked if we would 
like a fresh spring fish for 
dinner, and without waiting 
for an answer bade us follow 
him. 

Patsey led us down by a 
winding path towards the sea 
to a tiny gravel bay, where we 
found a group of wild-looking 
men just hauling in a salmon- 
net. They caught about a 
dozen grand silvery spring fish 
that haul, out of which Patsey 
picked a perfect fish of about 
ten pounds with sea-lice still 
on, tied the fish up head and 
tail with a piece of twine, and 


conducted us back to the house 
and dinner. 

At dinner-time we made the 
acquaintance of Patsey’s assist- 
ants—Porgeen, the first foot- 
man, and Maria, the second 
footman. Porgeen was quite 
the queerest-looking man I 
have ever seen, or probably 
ever will see: a small man and 
very thin, painfully thin, whose 
chief features at first sight 
appeared to be a sloping fore- 
head, a huge pointed nose, no 
chin, a great Adam’s-apple set 
in @ long thin neck, no body, 
ending in a pair of enormous 
flat feet. Dressed in an old 
livery swallow-tail coat, the 
tails of which were not far 


from the ground, and a pair of 


grey tweed trousers ending in 
fully half a dozen wrinkles 
over his shoes, he presented a 
truly wonderful sight, and as 
regards waiting at table was 
quite useless. 

Maria, a girl as her name 
implies, was the reverse of 
Porgeen in every respect ex- 
cept the feet. Her wild shock 
of flaming red hair, capless, 
contrasted strangely with Por- 
geen’s wisp of scanty grey 
locks, and she could have given 
the old man sufficient flesh to 
make his figure appear human 
and not have missed it. But 
Maria made an excellent foot- 
man, obeying Patsey’s loud 
orders at a double, while Por- 
geen reminded one of a family 
jester of old. 

Opposite to where Mary sat 
was &@ magnificent old mahogany 
sideboard, with the bottom 
corner of one of the cupboard 
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doors eaten away. Soon after 
dinner had started Mary asked 
Patsey what had happened to 
this door. ‘“‘ Rats, miss,’ an- 
swered Patsey. ‘“‘Sure the 
place bes alive wid them.” 
Towards the end of dinner 
Dash, who was lying in front 
of the fire, made a wild rush 
for a great bookcase which 
lined one wall of the room, 
upsetting Porgeen carrying a 
pile of plates on his way, and 
started to bark furiously at 
something behind the book- 
case. 

Mary lost no time in standing 
on her chair, and the sudden 
and terrific yells of Patsey to 
his underlings made her gather 
her skirts closely round her legs. 

Apparently a rat-hunt in 
the dining-room was an every- 
day occurrence from the 
promptitude with which Maria 
stopped up a large rat-hole 
under one of the windows, and, 
swiftly seizing the poker, took 
up @ waiting position at the 
opposite end of the bookcase 
to Dash. Porgeen merely 
rushed aimlessly about the 
room. 

Patsey then, seeing that all 
was ready, tiptoed over to 
Dash’s end, took hold of the 
protruding butt of a Castle 
Connell salmon-rod, and started 


I awoke the following morn- 
ing early to the cries of sea- 
birds, curlew and sandpipers 
chiefly, returning from feeding 
on the shores of the ocean 


to rattle it behind the bookeage 
for all he was worth. 

The rat had his choice be- 
tween Maria and Dash, and 
foolishly chanced the former, 
to be laid out flat by a well- 
directed blow of the poker; 
but a second rat swiftly fol- 
lowed—startled by an unearthly 
scream from the frenzied Patsey 
—to be badly missed by Maria, 
and Dash joining in, a wild 
hunt round and round the room 
started. 

Maria, who up to now had 
kept her head splendidly, un- 
fortunately got excited—Patsey 
never ceased yelling directions 
to her—and, aiming a savage 
blow at the rat, missed it only 
to take the following Dash, 
who was in full chase, fair on 
the nose. The dog had pro- 
bably never received a hard 
blow before in his lifetime, and 
his frightened and surprised 
yowls, joined with Patsey’s 
curses at Maria, filled the room. 
Mary, quickly forgetting her 
fear of rats in her anger with 
Maria, jumped off her chair 
and joined in the chorus, while 
Charles and I slipped out of 
the room. 

Charles said the noise .had 
given him indigestion, and re- 
tired to bed cursing all dogs 
and rats. 


during the night-time; and 
every time a flock of these 
birds would pass over or near 
to the house, the starlings sit- 
ting on the eve-runs, busy with 
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their morning toilet in the 
spring sunshine, would stop 
gossiping and nearly burst their 
throats, imitating the cries of 
the curlew and sandpipers to 
perfection. So well could they 
imitate the call of a curlew, 
that on several occasions they 
actually drew small flocks of 
this wary but very inquisitive 
bird from a considerable dis- 
tance to pass over or round the 
house, seeking in vain for the 
authors of the cries; but by 
this time the starlings would 
be hard at their toilet again, 
chuckling with delight at hav- 
ing made fools of the curlew. 

In every direction across the 
sunlit bay herons and cormo- 
rants were hurrying off in 
search of food, the herons 
being in a hurry because their 
young ones, in some scattered 
nests perilously near the tops 
of some larch-trees near the 
house, were making a noise 
resembling the grinding of 
pebbles, a reminder to their pa- 
rents that their breakfast hour 
had come. 

Lying in bed, I could see 
through the open window the 
whole panorama of mountains 
and sea, even the glint of the 
morning sun on the breakers of 
the open Atlantic, and over all 
the wonderful faint pearly haze 
of an early spring morning. 
In the near foreground a family 
of young rabbits were playing 
hide-and-seek in a large rhodo- 
dendron-bush, and from every 
tree and bush in the place a 
blackbird or thrush was doing 
his best to thank God for a 
perfect spring day. Patsey at 


last broke the spell calling me, 
and his voice even scared the 
baby rabbits. 

Patsey and Maria waited on 
us at breakfast, discoursing 
freely to us on the merits and 
demerits of the various dishes 
in a perfectly natural and 
frank manner; in fact, they 
never stopped talking during 
the meal, but were never in 
the slightest degree familiar, 
and always amusing. 

But not a sign did we see 
of the wonderful and weird 
Porgeen. After breakfast I 
asked Patsey what had become 
of him, to be told that Master 
Charles had given orders that 
he should not attend at break- 
fast ; and Charles told me after- 
wards that he was not suffi- 
ciently recovered from the jour- 
ney to stand the shock of the 
man’s appearance at breakfast. 

We then set out on a tour 
of inspection under the guid- 
ance of Patsey, who seemed to 
have a complete and intimate 
knowledge of the place and its 
owners. The house had obvi- 
ously been added to several 
times, and was, in fact, a col- 
lection of houses joined to- 
gether: apparently every gen- 
eration had added on a room 
or rooms for his or her special 
hobby. One wing had been 
built right away from the main 
part of the house by an unfor- 
tunate owner who, as Patsey 
put it, ‘‘ found himself landed 
with a long weak family,’ in 
order that he might have some 
peace and ease. Another part 
had been built by a lady owner 
to hold her pet dogs; while 
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the smoking-room had been 
built a special size with an 
enormous recess, to take the 
twenty-two-foot Castle Connell 
rods, which its owner affected, 
along pegs on the wall. 

There seemed to be no archi- 
tecture or rhyme or reason in 
the house at all, merely a 
medley of rooms of all sizes 
and shapes. 

After this Charles insisted 
that we really must find out 
how many servants there were 
in the place, adding that he had 
been round part of the house 
alone before breakfast, but had 
got lost; and that in every 
room he looked into there was 
either a maid or a cat—in some 
of them both. 

Mary retorted that the ser- 
vants had nothing whatever to 
do with Charles, and that she 
would stand no interference 
from any one; but Charles 
was firm, and, to keep the 
peace, I called Patsey into the 
smoking-room. 

On the question being put 
to Patsey, he replied that it 
was a “puzzler,” but that he 
would do his best, and then 
proceeded to reel off a list 
of housemaids, kitchen-maids, 
herds, garden boys, hen-women, 
grooms, and odds and ends of 
people like stillroom maids and 
turf gossoons, to an accompani- 
ment of groans from Charles, 
who, when Patsey had finished, 
remarked that we would be 
ruined by the place. Patsey 
then started off with the char- 
acters of the principal servants. 

Starting with Porgeen, he 
told us how, many years ago, 
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when the mistress first started 
housekeeping, she wanted a 
boy to help the butler of thoge 
days, and in due course Por- 
geen presented himself for in- 
spection. When asked for hig 
character and references he 
could produce none, but men- 
tioned casually the name of a 
certain butler who, he said, 
would speak a kind word for 
him. 

And when this butler was 
asked what he knew about 
Porgeen, he gave him the 
following dubious character. 
“Ts it Porgeen to work, me 
lady ; sure he’ll do as much 
work as an ass, and by the 
same token he’ll drink as much 
as would drown that same ass.” 
And with that character Por- 
geen started his career as a 
pantry-boy, to be promoted 
in due course of time to the 
rank of first footman. 

Charles remarked that he 
hoped Porgeen had outgrown 
the latter part of his char- 
acter, to be told by Patsey 
that ‘‘indeed he has not.” 

Maria, Patsey informed us, 
he had known since a foot of 
cloth would make a coateen 
for her, which we took to mean 
since she was @ baby, and that 
she was a quiet decent girl, 
but too fond of dancing by 
nights. 

But when Patsey came to 
Biddy the cook, Mary called a 
halt and swiftly turned the 
conversation. It would appear 
that some time or other Biddy’s 
character had suffered a “‘ regu- 
lar blast,” according to Patsey, 
—an inquiry by Charles was 
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quickly suppressed by Mary ; 
that she could hide a quart of 
spirits, and it would never show 
on her; that she was mighty 
dangerous in any gentleman’s 
place, and would scandalise the 
family yet. 

Even Mary, accustomed to 
our modest staff of servants at 
home, was taken aback at 
Patsey’s list of menials; but, 
womanlike, quickly pulled her- 
self together, insisted that they 
were all delightful and neces- 
sary for such a place, and that 
the cook had told her that they 
eat nothing but potatoes, cab- 
bages and bacon, soda-bread, 
and fish which “‘any one could 
catch in the say for the ask- 
ing! ? 5 

Seeing from the look of 
Mary’s set face that further 
argument was futile, I said 
nothing ; but Charles, who had 
been very busy calculating how 
many tons of bread, potatoes, 
cabbage, and bacon this host 
would consume in the course of 
& year, refused to be quieted, 
and started to wrangle with 
Mary, insisting that half of 
the servants must be got rid 
of. 

At this point Patsey, mutter- 
ing that “sure the craytures 
must live,” quickly faded from 
the room, and I quickly fol- 
lowed suit, leaving Mary and 
the obstinate Charles to fight 
it out. 

In the hall I found Robert, 
the head keeper, waiting for 
his interview. He told me 
that there would be no spring 
fishing until we had heavy rain, 
and suggested that, as it was 





@ grand day, we should drive 
out with him and have a look 
round. So calling Charles, who 
was only too thankful to escape, 
we made our way to the stables 
and ordered an outside car to 
be got ready at once. 

During the drive Robert ex- 
plained to us that there were 
two salmon rivers on the estate 
—that though they both ran 
into the bay within a few miles 
of each other, yet the large 
river, the Duffmore, was only 
good for spring fish, and the 
smaller river, the Glenowen, 
for grilse and sea-trout; and 
that they had always been 
the same since he could re- 
member. 

It seemed that originally— . 
Robert did not know how long 
ago, but it must have been 
many thousands of years— 
the north side of the bay was 
the coast-line of Ireland, which 
ran south-east towards Galway 
Bay, and that in those days 
the land on which the house 
now stood did not exist. The 
proof of this was that whereas 
red sandstone was to be found 
freely on the land to the south, 
on the north side there was 
not a sign of it anywhere. 
When the land to the south of 
the bay was thrown up out of 
the sea, the smaller river was 
formed; and, according to 
Robert’s original theory, this 
accounted for the salmon in it 
being smaller than those in the 
Duffmore river. 

Our road ran along the shore 
of the bay for several miles, 
when we came to the mouth 
of the Duffmore river, where 
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there was a waterfall with quite 
a good salmon-ladder at one 
side. Here we found a small 
salmon hatchery, worked by 
Robert, and of which he spoke 
with supreme contempt, saying 
that it was only ‘“ providing 
food for them hungry divils 
of kelts.’’ Leaving the car here 
we walked up the river for 
fully four miles with Robert, 
who pointed out to us the 
different pools, now very low 
owing to the continuous fine 
weather. And though the pools 
held some water, the rest of 
the river was a mere trickle 
over a gravel bed. Many of 
the pools had high banks, and 
it was obvious that they would 
only fish well with a strong 
westerly wind. 

At one pool we surprised a 
large otter—water-dog, Robert 
called him—on a rock with a 
fine sea-trout in his mouth; 
and at a sharp bend in the 
river put up several ravens and 
grey crows feeding on the body 
of a drowned sheep, which had 
been left high and dry on a 
gravel bank. 

During our walk we hardly 
passed or saw a human habita- 
tion until we were on the point 
of retracing our steps. Here, 
in a straggling wood of stunted 
oak and birch trees, was a low 
thatched cottage, where Robert 
told us that a river watcher 
called Pat Lyden lived. 

Lyden met us at his door, 
surrounded by barefooted chil- 
dren (the smallest in a dress 
made from a flour-sack, and 
bearing the brand of the flour 
in large blue letters across his 


little chest), hens, ducks, and 
several dogs, and, with the 
western peasant’s usual cour- 
tesy, insisted that we should 
enter his cottage to rest; but 
remembering M‘Kensie’s smoky 
home, Charles firmly declined, 
Seeing a look of pain and gur- 
prise in the man’s eyes, I at 
once entered and endeavoured 
to make myself agreeable. 

While in the river watcher’s 
house I several times heard the 
loud grunts of pigs, but failed 
to locate them at all, and on 
the way back asked Robert if 
he knew where the pigs were, 
“Indeed and I do well, yer 
honour,” answered Robert with 
a laugh. “Sure Pateen always 
kapes his pigs under his bed,” 
Charles shuddered, thankful 
that he had stayed outside, 
and remarked that it was an 
unusual place. “In troth yer 
right, Master Charles,”’ replied 
Robert; “but sure that same 
man has a fortune made out 
of them same pigs, and all 
through kaping them ‘neath 
the bed.”’ 

For some time Charles did 
not speak: doubtless he was 
trying to find the connection 
between a fortune and a pig 
under the bed. At last his 
curiosity got the better of his 
dignity, and he asked Robert 
how a man could amass a for- 
tune in such a way. 

“‘ Begorra,”’ laughed Robert, 
“many a man has asked that 
same question of Pateen and 
got no satisfactory answer, but 
sure I’ll tell yer honour. It’s 
easy enough to sell a pig, but 
bad enough to know the right 
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time to sell that same pig, 
and that’s where the bed comes 
in.”’ 

Again Charles walked on, 
thinking hard, but still the 
connection between the fortune 
and the pigs under Lyden’s 
bed escaped him, and reluc- 
tantly at last he had to ask 
Robert to throw more light 
on the subject. 

“Sure yer honour’s letting 
on to be mighty simple (I 
could see Charles squirm out 
of the corner of my eye) to- 
day,’ said Robert. ‘“ Pateen 
has the bed set so that when 
his pigs is big enough to make 
bacon of, it’s how they’ll be 
after rising the bed on him 
scratching their backs—so they 
would the craytures,—and when 
he can’t sleep quiet and aisy 
like, he knows it’s time the 
pigs be gone.’’ And Charles 
laughed for the first time since 
we came to Ireland. 

On our way back to the car 
we disturbed several herons— 
cranes, Robert called them— 
carefully stalking eels and small 
brown trout in the shrunken 
pools. Dippers we saw wher- 
ever there were rocks stand- 
ing out of the river, and at 
one bend two gorgeous king- 
fishers flashed past us, uttering 
their sharp little wild screech. 
So calm and peaceful was the 
day that it was hard to realise 
that possibly in the next twenty- 
four hours, so quickly does the 
weather change in the West of 
Ireland, such a storm from the 
Atlantic might be blowing that 
it would be nearly impossible 
to walk against it, and to be 
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out ten minutes in it would 
mean being wet to the skin. 

On the way home Robert 
suggested that after lunch he 
should take us out in the bay 
to set a spillet for flat-fish near 
the mouth of the Glenowen 
river, where there was a long 
sandbank famous for sole and 
plaice. 

Lunch over, we set out in a 
fourteen-foot dinghy, and after 
half an hour’s row reached our 
fishing ground, where we an- 
chored while Robert put the 
finishing touches to the spillet. 

The spillet, which was coiled 
on a wooden tray, looked to 
us to be simply a tangle of 
line and hooks, baited with 
horrible - looking lugworms. 
However, Robert soon showed 
us that there was method in 
his tangle, and after buoying 
one end of the line, he pro- 
ceeded to let out the spillet 
at a great pace, whilst Charles 
slowly rowed the boat. I did 
not try to count the hooks, 
but Robert assured me that 
there were seven hundred and 
fifty of them. After buoying 
the end, we left the spillet 
down for two hours, and during 
that time tried to catch whiting 
with hand-lines. 

At the end of the two hours 
we lifted the spillet, and though 
many of the hooks only held 
starfish and small crabs, we 
got altogether thirty-five plaice 
and three pairs of black sole. 
Spillet-fishing is a poor form 
of sport, but has its reward at 
meal-times. 

After tea we went over the 
stables and farm-buildings, and 
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made the acquaintance of the 
numerous grooms and herds. 
On our way to the garden we 
suddenly heard the father and 
mother of rows arise — men 
shouting and screaming, dogs 
barking, and above all rose an 
agonised wail from Mary of, 
“Don’t dare to touch him.” 
The garden had a high wall 
all round, and the first two 
doors we came to were locked. 
However, we managed to get 
in at the third and found Mary 
clinging to Dash, surrounded 
by a crowd of excited garden 
boys, whom John, the head 
gardener, was endeavouring to 
pacify. Our appearance was 
the signal for a fresh outburst, 
every one trying his hardest 
to tell us at the top of his voice 
what had happened, with the 
result that we could make out 
nothing except something about 
a dog. 

At last they could shout no 
longer, and Mary managed to 
explain to us how one of the 
stupid boys must have trodden 
on poor Dash, and, of course, 
the dog bit him in self-defence. 
A boy then showed us a tear 
in his trousers and a slight 
mark on his leg. Mary took 
up her story again, and said 
that she had offered to com- 
pensate the boy with money, 
which the horrid brute had 
indignantly refused, demanding 
poor Dash’s liver. 

By now the boy had re- 
gained his wind, and on my 
turning to him for an explana- 
tion, told us how his eldest 
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brother had been bitten last 
year by one of “them wild 
mountainy dogs,” and of how 
the bite refused to heal. First 
the doctor was called in, and 
failed; then a wise woman, 
who gave them a “grand 
charm,’’ but who charged more 
than the doctor did, and also 
failed ; and lastly, of how they 
had gone on a night with a full 
moon and no frost to the 
village where the mountainy 
dog resided, decoyed him away 
with 2 rabbit, despatched him, 
and finally removed the un- 
fortunate animal’s liver, which 
was afterwards put on the bite, 
which healed completely within 
a few days. And the garden- 
boy was full sure that his bite 
would never get well until he 
became possessed of Dash’s 
liver. 

At this point Mary again 
called the boy a horrid brute, 
and started to make her way 
towards the house, holding Dash 
firmly by the collar. Once 
more the awful racket started, 
every garden-boy, half mad 
with excitement, calling loud- 
ly for the sacrifice of Dash. 
Luckily Patsey appeared at 
this stage, and in a few minutes 
pacified the boy with a lock 
of Dash’s hair to place on the 
bite (Patsey said it was far 
more efficacious than any liver) 
and some money. But ever 
afterwards, during our stay 
at “‘ Rackrent Hall,” Mary took 
good care that Dash never put 
his nose inside the garden 


again, 
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For some days after our 
arrival at “‘ Rackrent Hall ”’ the 
weather was glorious, with the 
result that salmon-fishing was 
out of the question; in fact, 
so low did the Duffmore river 
become that it would have 
been impossible for any fish 
to run up it. In many parts 
of the river between the pools 
there could not have been 
more than two or three inches 
of water at the most. 

However, to keep us amused, 
Robert insisted that we should 
go out to sea in the motor-boat 
to trawl for flat-fish and to set 
lobster-pots. In spite of our 
protestations that he would 
be sea-sick, Mary insisted on 
bringing Dash, being in dread 
that if she left him behind 
the evil garden-boy would at- 
tempt the threatened operation 
on the dog, in spite of Patsey’s 
assurance that he would mind 
him safely. 

The mouth of the bay lay 
about five miles from the house 
pier, and for the whole dis- 
tance the bay was the same 
breadth, about half a mile; 
80 steep were the sides of the 
bay that it would only have 
been possible to land at about 
three places. At one point we 
passed @ narrow valley at right 
angles to the bay, down which 
ran @ Small mountain stream 
through woods of. oak and 
hazel—a_ great place, Robert 
told us, for woodcock in the 
winter-time. 

The launch was fast, and 





Mary, who was not very fond 
of the sea, asked Robert if 
there was any danger from 
submerged rocks, to be told 
by Robert that he had known 
every rock in the bay since he 
could walk, and that she need 
have no fear at all. 

Charles, who had not spoken 
since we left the pier, astounded 
us by telling Robert the story 
of the Irish pilot who told the 
crew of a vessel he was in 
charge of that he knew every 
rock on the coast for miles. 
*‘ And there’s one of them,” 
he said, as the vessel struck a 
rock. 

For some time Robert said 
nothing, but gazed out to sea 
with a face like a graven image. 
After fully five minutes, he 
turned to Charles and said: 
“Well now, Mr Charles, that 
story’s tremendous auld.” And 
Charles never tried to palm off 
any of his chestnuts on Robert 
again. 

Suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, the bay ended in the open 
sea, or rather in another broad 
bay dotted with small rocky 
islands, on some of which we 
could see mountain sheep half 
buried in the thick heather, 
left there, Robert told us, by 
the people from the mainland 
for months at a time. 

Round one island we sud- 
denly ran into a large flock of 
cormorants. There must have 
been three or four hundred of 
them, and almost touching 
each other. Not having time 
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to rise, they dived as one bird, 
as though at a word of com- 
mand, to appear again, min- 
utes afterwards, scattered over 
a large expanse of sea. 

After standing out to sea 
clear of the islands, we turned 
northward until we came to 
a sandy bay at the very foot 
of a mountain—the line of 
demarcation of sand and rock 
was most distinct and curious. 
Here Robert proceeded to let 
down the trawl, and to take a 
drag across the bay. 

The sea was calm, but, as 
usual in the Atlantic, there 
was @ distinct roll, which, com- 
bined with the sun and absence 
of wind, soon had the expected 
effect on Dash, and Mary in- 
sisted that she must at once 
be landed with the dog; and 
on Robert telling her that if 
she landed there she would 
have to cross a range of moun- 
tains and then swim the bay, 
or else walk about twenty 
miles round it before she could 
reach home, she insisted that 
we must take up the trawl 
and go home. However, by 
the time the argument was 
finished, Dash was able to sit 
up and take nourishment, and 
in the end we were allowed to 
carry on. 

On our way back we stood 
farther out to sea, passing 
under the lee of a large island, 
which Robert told us was in- 
habited by a dozen families, 
all of whom were descended 
from two men who had origin- 
ally settled on the island and 
ruined each other by a lawsuit. 
In fact, it was a famous case 
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in the West, and was often 
referred to by parish priests 
as @ warning, when endeavour- 
ing to restrain their parish- 
ioners from having the law 
on each other over some trivial 
dispute. 

According to Robert, these 
two men left the mainland 
over a hundred years ago, and 
settled on the island with a 
handful of sheep, and in time 
built up a flock of a hundred 
and one. 

As long as they remained 
single all went well, but a 
trip to the mainland one Christ- 
mas time resulted in both 
returning with a wife, and 
then the trouble started. 
“Trust the women to see to 
that, saving yer presence, miss,” 
remarked Robert, turning to 
Mary. 

It was now decided to divide 
the flock, fifty sheep to each 
proprietor, but the hundred 
and first sheep—that was the 
problem. Neither would give 
way, and a long and angry 
dispute followed, the sheep 
remaining the common pro- 
perty of both. 

Even then all might have 
been well but for one of the 
women, who, though the shear- 
ing season was long passed, 
wanted some wool to make 4 
pair of stockings, and insisted 
on her husband shearing his 
half of the unfortunate hundred 
and first sheep. . 

Some days afterwards the 
sheep was found dead in a 
ditch. One owner ascribed 
the accident to the cold feel- 
ings of the animal having 
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urged him to seek shelter in 
the fatal ditch, while the 
other contended that the wool 
remaining upon one side had 
caused the sheep to lose its 
balance and so to find its grave 
in the ditch. The inevitable 
lawsuit followed, and in the 
end the hundred sheep had to 
be sold to pay the lawyers, 
and both men were reduced 
to a state of utter beggary. 

On our way home we set 
lobster-pots in the passages 
between the small rocky is- 
lands at the mouth of the bay, 
and got back in time for tea 
with a fine catch of sole and 
plaice. 

At last the glass began to 
fall rapidly ; then the storm 


burst, and for two days and 
nights the rain fell in a solid 


sheet. During this time you 
could not see more than a few 
yards from the house for the 
thick mist of rain. 

On the third day we came 
down to breakfast to find the 
sun shining again, and to see 
the great waves of mist rolling 
away off the mountains, leav- 
ing their slopes and spurs 
exactly as though they had 
been washed clean of all ugly 
colours, while the tiny moun- 
tain streams had become foam- 
ing torrents. 

We found Robert waiting 
for us in the hall with the 
good news that the Duffmore 
river was in great flood, too 
high to fish for some hours 
yet, but that it ought to have 
run down to fishing level by 
lunch-time ; and further, that 
the river watchers had re- 
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ported a great run of spring 
fish. 

After breakfast Charles and 
I drove off with Robert to 
wait at the river-side until 
we could start fishing. When 
near the river we were joined 
by an understudy of Robert’s, 
Jack O’Mara. We then drove 
up the river valley to a point 
where the river and road ran 
parallel for some distance, and 
waited there. When we arrived 
the river was well over its 
banks, a mad brown torrent, 
carrying branches of trees, 
leaves, and even a dead moun- 
tain sheep, at a great rate 
towards the bay. 

We had lunch early, and 
even while we watched the 
river grew quieter and gradu- 
ally shrank within its usual 
banks, while the colour cleared 
rapidly. 

Charles, who was to fish 
the upper pools with Jack 
O’Mara while I fished down 
towards the bay, insisted on 
starting now at the pool where 
we were, and Robert and I 
lit our pipes and watched him. 

If Porgeen was an unusual- 
looking individual, Jack O’Mara 
was his match, though not in 
shape. Jack could not have 
been more than five feet two 
inches in height, but had the 
greatest pair of shoulders and 
arms I have ever seen on 
any man; and so large was 
his body in proportion to the 
rest of him, that he appeared 
to have five feet of body and 
two inches of legs; but, of 
course, that is an exaggeration 
—in fact, he resembled a gor- 
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illa, and Charles often used 
to say afterwards that Jack 
had two rows of teeth—he 
swore he could see them when 
the man laughed. 

When I first saw Jack he 
had on an old green cardigan 
waistcoat, sizes too small for 
him, and a pair of old Harris 
knickerbockers, with boxcloth 
continuations, which had once 
belonged to the master; and 
as the master was six feet 
three and Jack five feet two, 
the continuations just but- 
toned nicely over the tops 
of his boots like a pair of leg- 
gings would, giving the weird 
impression of a pair of feet at 
the end of two thighs; and 


for headgear he sported an 
ancient greeny-black wideawake 
hat, which had long ago cov- 


ered his reverence. 

Charles, in his well-fitting 
clothes, presented a strange 
contrast to Jack standing a 
few yards from him, armed with 
an enormous landing-net in 
one hand and a gaff in the 
other—his badges of rank. For 
some time I idly watched 
Charles getting out line, ex- 
pecting every cast to see him 
stick in a spring fish in the 
now perfect - looking fishing 
water, when I was startled 
by Robert saying in a low 
voice, ‘‘ The next cast and he’s 
in her.” Of course I thought 
Robert meant a spring fish by 
her, but on looking at him I 
saw that his eyes were directed 
not at the pool, but behind 
Charles, at a small black moun- 
tain cow standing peacefully 
chewing the cud. 
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Charles’s next cast was so 
near the cow that Robert 
gasped. It missed, and we 
waited intently for his next, 
to be again disappointed. The 
following cast, however, Charles 
let the top of his rod back just 
a little farther, the line refused 
to come forward, the reel 
started to scream, and Robert, 
jumping up, excitedly yelled 
out, “Sure yer stuck fast in 
Mrs Hughes’s auld cow.” And 
sure enough Charles’s fly was 
stuck fast in the tail of the 
cow. 

Now a 3/0 salmon-fly driven 
well home over the barb by a 
powerful sixteen-foot split-cane 
rod can be exceedingly pain- 
ful. Anyway the old cow 
seemed to think so, and started 
to take the country out of 
face. 

Charles, who was not fond 
of spending money on fishing- 
tackle, and hated more than 
anything to lose a good fly, 
gave chase as best he could, 
followed by Jack at a swift 
amble with the landing-net 
and gaff. And a great sight 
they made. 

First, the auld cow, bellow- 
ing with pain and rage and 
carrying her tail high over 
her back; then Charles with 
an agonised expression, keep- 
ing the point of the rod well 
up, and falling every ten yards ; 
and lastly, Jack cantering along 
in his old pantaloons, and 
waving the net and gaff over 
his head. 

The cow made a _ bee-line 
for home, a cottage about a 
quarter of a mile from the 
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river, but being in too great 
a hurry, got badly bogged 
half-way in an old drain, and 
then started to roar in earnest. 
Charles now carefully reeled 
up his line with a view to 
catching the cow’s tail and 
extricating his fly, but was 
frustrated by the violent efforts 
of Jack to gaff the unfortunate 
animal by the tail, and the 
determined way in which the 
cow insisted in carrying it 
high over her back and well 
out of reach of hand or 


At this point old Mrs Hughes, 
the owner, appeared on the 
scene, and naturally thinking 
that Charles and Jack were 
trying to kill her precious cow, 
started to curse and abuse 
the two at the top of her 
voice. As Jack put it after- 
wards, “‘Such abuse as she 
gave Master Charles hasn’t been 
heard in the barony for many 
@ long year.” 

Charles did his best to find 
out from Jack what the woman 
wanted; but all Jack would 
mutter was, “The Lord save 
us, and she be so small and to 
have so long a tongue on her.” 
In the end the fly was retrieved, 
but it cost Charles more to 
stop Mrs Hughes’s “long 
tongue” than the price of 
the fly by a long way. 

As soon as Charles regained 
his wind and dignity he started 
to fish again, this time taking 
@ careful look behind him 
each cast to see that there 
was no obstruction. Robert 
and I sat down again to watch 
and to recover from the ex- 
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haustion of violent laughing. 
Even Jack wanted a rest. 

Charles started to fish care- 
fully from the top of the 
pool, where the water was 
obviously too strong to hold 
fish yet; but about a quarter 
of the way down the pool 
there was a boil on the smooth 
surface of the black-looking 
water, most likely caused by 
a large rock, and a certain- 
looking spot for a spring fish. 

Gradually Charles’s fly ap- 
proached this spot, and I could 
see the sudden double tug a 
spring fish often gives before 
the strike, a pause of a fraction 
of a second, the screech of 
the reel while the line cut 
diagonally across the pool with 
a wicked hiss; and then twenty 
pounds of silver and opal flung 
itself fully three feet clean out 
of the water, to hit the surface 
with a loud smack and dis- 
appear into the depths of the 
pool. The fish now became 
quieter—the mighty leap had 
winded him,—and Charles set- 
tled down to kill him in good 
style. 

Again the fish went mad, 
heading at full speed for the 
sea, and when we guessed it 
must have reached the tail of 
the pool, to our utter astonish- 
ment it gave another mighty 
leap fully thirty yards above 
where Charles was standing. 

At this point Robert nudged 
me, saying in a hoarse whisper, 
“Look at himself.” For a 
second I could see nothing ; 
then some whitish object mov- 
ing fast through the heather 
about forty yards behind 
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Charles caught my eye, to 
emerge in the open a mountainy 
ram with lowered head, charg- 
ing full tilt at Charles. 

A runaway cow is one thing, 
but a charging ram with horns 
as big as himself quite another. 
As I yelled out a warning 
to Charles, up jumped Jack, 
and using the handle of his 
net as a pike, charged straight 
at the onrushing ram; and so 
powerful was Jack that he 
actually stopped the animal, 
but being unable to hold him, 
was gradually driven back yard 
by yard towards the edge of 
the river. 

So intent was Charles with 
his fish that he was quite 
oblivious of the desperate 
struggle going on at his back, 
and only missed joining his 
fish by inches when the furious 
ram drove Jack head over heels 
into the pool below. Having 
settled Jack, the ram now 
turned his attention to Charles, 
who for some minutes managed 
to skilfully play his fish and 
dodge the ram, and yet find 
time to yell for help. 

In the meantime Robert had 
gaffed Jack by a pantaloon and 
dragged him ashore, and the 
two at once gave chase after 
the ram. Quickly and skil- 
fully Jack succeeded in en- 
tangling him in the large net, 
when Robert soon put him 
out of action by tying his legs 
together with a piece of rope. 
Hardly was this over when 
loud shouts were heard from 
Charles. We found him at 
the tail of the pool with his 
fish dead-beat on the surface 


in a back-water, and Robert 
quickly slipped the net under 
it to lay a beautifully made 
fresh-run twenty-pounder on 
the bank. Leaving Charles 
and Jack, we now made our 
way down the river to our 
first pool. 

The day was by now perfect. 
So wonderful was the scenery 
that one’s mind continually 
wandered from the fishing to 
the beauty of the surrounding 
mountains with their wonderful 
shades of yellow, green, orange, 
and purple, all perfectly blend- 
ed, and yet changed from 
minute to minute with the 
passing of fleecy clouds across 
the blue sky. 

The first pool we came to 
was a deep natural basin, 
formed by a sudden turn of 
the river, where the banks on 
either side, nearly perpendicu- 
lar, rose to a considerable 
height, and to the water’s edge 
were thickly covered with hol- 
lies and high heather. At the 
top of the pool a great rock, 
crowned with yellow gorse, 
forced the river into a narrow 
channel for a space of several 
yards, to form a deep and 
black - looking pool below; 
while the winter flood had 
scoured out the river-bed on 
one side at the tail to a depth 
of fully ten feet, and piled up 
a long gravel bed on the oppo- 
site side. 

Before I started to fish, 
Robert showed me his own 
collection of flies, tied by him- 
self, and assured me that I 
would kill three fish with them 
to every fish I would kill with 
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my own—Jock Scots, Lea 
Blues, and Grey Monkeys 


chiefly. He pointed out that 
my flies, which I had used 
successfully in Scotland and 
the South of Ireland, were 
suitable for certain rivers where 
there were no _ surrounding 
mountains and the water was 
not stained brown from always 
running through boggy land 
—turf-stain, he called it; but 
that his flies, all of which 
had plain mallard wings, gold 
tinsel, rough greeny-brown mo- 
hair bodies, and golden olive 
or claret hackles, blended with 
the subdued light and turf- 
stained water. 

To please Robert I put up 
a Jock Scot at the tail and one 
of his flies as a dropper, and 
at the end of the day’s fishing 
had verified his prophecy, kill- 
ing only one fish on the Jock 
and four on Robert’s flies. 

Charles’s first fish was easily 
the biggest we got that day. 
He killed three and I got five, 
and the lot, including the 
twenty-pounder, averaged thir- 
teen and a half pounds—all 
fresh-run fish, and most of 
them with sea-lice on. I also 
killed two sea-trout at the 
lowest pool, of three and three 
and a half pounds weight. 

Charles had a great story 
when we met in the evening 
of losing a whale in the same 
pool that he killed the twenty- 
pounder, and appealed to Jack 
for confirmation, who, with 
the western peasant’s love of 
trying to please people, assured 
us that the fish was surely as 
big as the mountainy ram, and 
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must have weighed at least 
four pounds. Charles, thinking 
that Jack was trying to make 
a fool of him, was furious 
when I started to laugh, and 
turned on the unfortunate Jack; 
but Robert saved the situation 
by quickly telling us that 
Jack meant no harm,—that 
he was simple and like a crow, 
could only count up to four, 
so four pounds was his way 
of saying that it was the biggest 
fish he had ever seen. : 

The eight spring fish made 
a great show lying in a row 
in the heather, the lovely 
shades of opal and pink still 
on their sides, and we made 
our way to the waiting car, 
proud if very tired fishermen. 

At dinner-time there was no 
sign of Porgeen, and on Charles 
remarking on his absence, Pat- 
sey told us, with a private 
wink at me, that the poor 
creature had taken a small 
pain, and was after going to 
bed for a while. 

Mary at once wanted to 
send for a doctor, but Patsey 
assured her that the old man 
often took a small pain, but 
that there would be nothing 
on him in the morning. And 
true for Patsey, old Porgeen 
took many a small pain during 
our stay at “ Rackrent Hall,’ 
and before long the suspicion 
that the little pain was caused 
by a big dose of poteen re- 
ceived ample confirmation. 

After dinner Mary informed 
us that she had a surprise for 
us, but before she could spring 
it Charles lit his candle and 
made for the door, saying that 
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he was too tired for any more 
surprises that day, and left 
me to deal with it. 

It appeared that among the 
many forms of sport to be had 
at this wonderful place, rat- 
hunting took a high place, 
with Patsey as the master rat- 
hunter; and that the kitchen 
was his chief scene of opera- 
tions, which was fitted up to 
serve a8 @ rat-pit on occasions. 

At one time a thoughtful 
house-carpenter found that he 
was spending a large part of 
his time repairing the holes 
made nightly by the rats in 
the various kitchen, scullery, 
and servants’ hall doors. To 
put an end to this monotonous 
work he hit on the ingenious 
idea of making little trap- 
doors over these various holes, 
lined them with tin and 
weighted them with lead, and 
connected all by a clever sys- 
tem of cords and pulleys to one 
main cord, which led into the 
hall. 

Then, when it was decided 
to use the kitchen as a rat- 
pit, all that was required was 
to carefully test and set these 
trap-doors, well ground-bait the 
kitchen floor with the interior 
economies of rabbits, and all 
was ready. The maids would 
receive instructions to retire 
to bed at an early hour, and 
at or about midnight the main 
cord would be released, down 
would fall the trap-doors with 
a bang, and all that remained 
was to kill the rats. 

Wet weather was usually 
the best time for this perform- 
ance, the rats then making 
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for the shelter and warmth of 
the house ; and after the heavy 
rain of the last few days 
Patsey had insisted on a rat- 
hunt being held without delay, 
Dash was to be the chief per. 
former, according to Mary’s 
idea, assisted by two terriers 
which Patsey had brought down 
from his cottage. 

Soon after midnight Patsey 
came to the smoking-room to 
wake me up, and to say that 
all was ready. He then armed 
each of us with a lamp and 
@ stick, and we made our way 
to the kitchen with the dogs, 
and quickly closed the door 
behind us. 

The kitchen was a large 
room, but when we got inside 
there literally did not seem to 
be a square inch of the floor 
which was not covered with 
rats. The whole place looked 
to be seething with them, and 
at first the dogs could only 
stand stock - still and yell, 
bothered to know which rat 
to take first. And at the 
sight of the struggling, squirm- 
ing, and squeaking rats bolting 
in every direction in search of 
cover, Mary started to scream, 
and made frantic efforts to 
open the door and escape; 
on being frustrated by Patsey 
she jumped on to the kitchen 
table and stayed there until we 
had finished. 

But in less than a minute 
from the time of our entry 
there was not a rat to be seen 
anywhere, and the kitchen was 
again as silent as the grave— 
the whole scene was like a very 
bad nightmare. 
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Patsey now produced two 
fine old Court swords, and 
giving me one, bade me to 
use it at one end behind a 
large old dresser which stood 
near the great fireplace, while 
he prodded at the other end 
with his sword. At the first 
prod the rats started to bubble 
out in an endless stream, and 
the terriers got to work in 
great style, while Dash, who 
was quite useless as a ratter, 
made it his business to break 
every bone in the rats’ bodies 
after the terriers had done the 
dirty work, at the same time 
keeping up a maddening bark- 
ing. 

Every piece of heavy furni- 
ture which gave any cover 
yielded the same steady flow 
of rats—young, middle-aged, 
and old rats, brown rats, yellow 
rats, and grey rats. Even the 
plate-rack in the scullery—full 
of plates—was stiff with the 
brutes squashed in between 
the plates, and as still as the 
plates themselves, hoping to 
escape by silence. 

Here the swords were most 
useful, picking the rats out 
from between the plates, with- 
out breaking a single plate, like 
picking winkles out of their 
shells with a hair-pin. 
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Even dish-covers and the 
like, hung on nails in the walls, 
when lifted off were found to 
hold rats. And when I thought 
all was over, the wily Patsey 
produced yet more rats from 
the inside of roller-towels on 
the doors, flour-bins, potato- 
boxes, and out of a pair of the 
cook’s boots on a chair. 

By the time we had finished 
the kitchen and scullery, all 
the terriers could do was to 
hurl themselves flat on the 
floor, their tongues hanging 
out to the roots, and their 
breath coming in short dry 
gasps; and indeed Patsey and 
I were not in a much better 
plight, while Dash was as 
fresh as paint and barking for 
more. 

As soon as we had recovered 
we made a move for the ser- 
vants’ hall, only to find that 
one of the trap-doors there 
leading outside had stuck, with 
the inevitable result that the 
rat-hunt was over for that 
night, and I was not sorry. 

After a whisky-and-soda with 
Patsey I crawled up to bed, to 
dream that I was trying to 
net a mountainy ram in a 
plate-rack, and of a vain at- 
tempt to gaff Charles’s whale 
with a Court sword. 


IV. 


For some days after the 
famous rat-hunt we had great 
spring fishing with never a 
blank day, and Charles escaped 
the attentions of the native 
live stock. And after the great 


deluge of rain the weather was 
perfect — soft westerly winds 
with a real feeling of spring 
in them, and not too much 
sunshine to spoil fishing. But 
gradually the river fell, and 
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day by day we met less fish, 
until at last Robert advised 
us to put up our rods and wait 
for the next flood. 

Mary was by now deeply 
interested in the gardens—the 
evil garden-boy had been ban- 
ished to his mountain home,— 
and Charles and I found time 
begin to hang a little heavily 
on our hands. 

The westerly winds brought 
a certain amount of sea in 
from the Atlantic and made 
trawling in the motor-boat out 
of the question for the present ; 
and for some unknown reason 
our Ford had not arrived from 
Dublin. 

Porgeen, at work or at play, 
drunk or sober, was a never- 
ceasing source of wonder and 
amusement to us, but more 
wonderful still were the stories 
Patsey used to tell us of the 
old ruffian’s career. 

Porgeen was an old man 
when we came to “ Rackrent 
Hall,’’ and though I never saw 
him work as hard as an ass is 
supposed to work, yet in our 
time alone he must have con- 
sumed enough drink to drown 
several. All came alike to him 
—whisky, stout, or poteen. And 
though he might have partaken 
of all three overnight, the drink 
never knocked a feather out 
of him, and he would come up 


smiling the next morning at. 


breakfast. I never saw him 
eat, but the cook used to tell 
Mary, “‘Sure ye could not get 
the potatoes on to his plate 
fast enough.” 

For many years the mistress 
kept a herd of shorthorns, and 
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at one time had a very danger. 
ous bull, called Don Juan, 
which was continually breaking 
out of his box and frightening 
the wits out of every one in 
the place. So wicked and dan- 
gerous did the bull become at 
last, that the master swore he 
would surely shoot him the 
very next time he broke out 
of his box. 

There came a day when the 
mistress was above in Dublin 
and the master away at a shoot- 
ing-party, the bull broke out of 
his box and went tearing mad 
through the place. James, the 
herd, tried every device he 
could think of to coax the 
brute back into his box, but 
all in vain, not one yard would 
he go; and any moment the 
master might drive into the 
yard. Then he would surely 
shoot Don Juan, and when the 
mistress returned from Dublin 
she would surely murder James. 

Black night came, and still 
the bull roared and roamed 
through the place, and James 
gave it up in despair. At this 
point Porgeen, who was a 
notorious coward and terrified 
of the bull, put his head out 
of the pantry window and in 
a loud voice like the master’s 
shouted into the yard, ‘‘James.” 

Poor James, thinking that 
his worst fears were realised 
and that the master had re- 
turned home, rushed to the 
pantry window only to find 
Porgeen’s long nose stuck out 
over the top. ‘‘ Look it here, 
James,’’ said Porgeen, ‘“‘ do ye 
know phat ye’ll do?”’ ‘‘ Phat?” 
queried James. “Sure, my 
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God,” shouted Porgeen, “would 
yerself walk into a dark room 
at night? Put a light in the 
paste’s box, and I'll engage 
he'll walk in quiet and aisy 
like, the crayture.”’ 

James had a supreme con- 
tempt for the likes of Porgeen, 
but he was desperate by now, 
and so proceeded to hang a 
lighted lamp in the bull’s box. 
And, sure enough, as Porgeen 
had said, within ten minutes 
the crayture walked in quiet 
and aisy like, as though the 
only thing in the world he had 
been waiting for was the light. 

Now James, far from being 
thankful to Porgeen for his 
useful advice, was mad to think 
that a dirty little leprechaun 
like Porgeen should be able to 
teach him anything about bulls; 
and, moreover, he knew full 
well that if he did not turn the 
tables on the old footman, and 
that very quickly, for the rest 
of his days he would never 
hear the end of Don Juan and 
the light. He could hear the 
housemaids and kitchen-maids 
asking him softly, ‘“‘ And how’s 
the bull to-day, Mr James ? ”’ 
and, ‘‘ Would he like a loan of 
one of the mistress’s nightlights 
for the bull’s box this evening? ’”’ 
James lit his pipe and thought 
his hardest for a time, and then 
prepared for action. 

They had at the time a 
shorthorn heifer, as Patsey 
graphically described her to 
us, “ The dead spit of himself,”’ 
meaning by himself Don Juan. 
The next evening at dusk, 
after changing the heifer into 
Don Juan’s box, James after 
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a@ lot of trouble managed to 
coax Porgeen out of the house 
to see how fine and aisy the 
bull was in his box with a 
light, and insinuating that it 
was all due to Porgeen’s clever- 
ness. In the meantime one of 
James’s numerous understudies 
had hidden himself in the box, 
leaving the door closed but not 
bolted. 

Slowly but surely James 
maneuvred the old footman 
round to the bull’s box, all 
the time coaxing and flattering 
him until he felt as brave as 
@ lion and fit for any bull. 
At last they reached the box, 
and when Porgeen leant over 
the half-door as he thought 
to have a good look at Don 
Juan, the lad hidden in the 
box hit the heifer a terrific 
belt across the quarters with 
an ash-plant ; the heifer let out 
@ great roar, and half mad with 
the sudden pain and fright, 
charged straight for and through 
the unfastened half-door. James 
let a screech out of him fit 
to wake the dead, and yelled, 
** My God, the bull’s out agin,” 
and Porgeen turned to sprint 
for dear life and the pantry. 

James and his understudies 
(who, of course, shared James’s 
disgrace) had thought out the 
assault carefully beforehand. 
They had argued, and rightly, 
that Porgeen would be sure to 
take the nearest way to the 
pantry, which lay through the 
big cow-house, down the middle 
of which ran a long passage. 
And as the heifer generally 
lived in this big cow-house, she 
would be certain to follow close 
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on Porgeen’s heels, and even 
with great good luck might 
catch him up; but he had 
been a noted runner in his 
youth, and it would likely be 
@ very close thing. 

Though Porgeen had run 
some fine races in his time, he 
ran the race of his life that 
night, and the chances are he 
would have reached sanctuary 
in the pantry well before the 
heifer could have caught up 
with him had the cow-house 
passage been clear; but this 
was where James’s revenge 
came in. 

As Porgeen, knowing every 
inch of the ground, dashed 
headlong in the dark into the 
passage, he tripped over a pig- 
trough full of swill; his eyes 
and mouth full of the swill, 
he gathered himself together, 
only to fall over a sharp-edged 
bucket full of boiling water ; 
up once more and on, he fell 
flat on his face from a rope 
stretched knee-high across the 
passage. At last the unfortu- 
nate man arrived at the pantry, 
feeling as though every bone 
in his body was broken, scalded 
by the boiling water, and his 
face and clothes a {mass of 
swill, and dashed into the grin- 
ning Patsey’s arms screaming, 
“The bull, the bull! ” 

Patsey told us that for a full 
month afterwards Porgeen re- 
fused to set a foot outside the 
door, and that nothing short 
of setting fire to the house 
would have moved him. And 
ever afterwards when James 
used to put his head in at the 
pantry window and invite the 
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old footman to come out and 
have a look at the bull, Por- 
geen would grin with rage and 
answer, “Ah, run away and 
play now, James; sure I have 
the tay things to wash, and 
what’s more, herself (the mis- 
tress) would be vexed if I were 
to go out now.” 

For many years priests and 
pledges completely failed to 
prevent Porgeen from smug- 
gling drink into the house and 
consuming it at his leisure. 
It used to be part of Patsey’s 
many queer duties to try and 
keep out Porgeen’s drink, but 
the old man was always one 
too many for Patsey. Finding 
that he could not stop Porgeen 
getting drink into the house, 
Patsey directed all his energies 
to seizing (and most probably 
consuming himself) the drink 
in the house, and the two were 
always engaged in a battle of 
wits. 

For a long time the old grand- 
father clock in the big hall 
stood Porgeen in good stead to 
hide his black bottles in, and 
completely defeated the butler. 
But at last suspicion was di- 
rected to the clock through 
Porgeen being repeatedly found 
gazing intently at it, there 
being another clock in the 
pantry, and also it was common 
knowledge that he could not 
read the time. Inside the clock 
Patsey found a large black 
bottle, and Porgeen had to try 
another hiding-place. 

Next his fox-like brain hit 
on the bolster of the bed in 
the master’s dressing - room, 
knowing well how an Irish 
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housemaid made a bed, or 
rather didn’t make it; and 
this hiding-place lasted him 
until one unlucky day the cork 
came out of the bottle, and 
the master on going to dress 
for dinner found his room 
reeking of poteen. 

On these occasions Porgeen 
was always given notice, but 
invariably replied, ‘‘ Don’t be 
onaisy, me lady, sure I’ll never 
leave ye ’—and he never did. 

After we had been at ‘ Rack- 
rent Hall ’’ about a month, Por- 
geen reached such a state of 
chronic exhilaration that Charles 
said something really must be 
done. Mary suggested that he 
should be made to take the 
pledge, Charles said he must 
go, and on their appealing to 
me I could think of nothing 
better than to try and ration 
the old man’s drink. But, of 
course, nothing was done ex- 
cept to tell him to go home, of 
which he did not take the 
slightest heed. 

The following night at dinner 
he was worse than ever, his 
walk round the dinner-table 
resembling that of an indifferent 
tight-rope walker with a vege- 
table dish just clinging to each 
hand. Twice Charles jumped 
up, expecting to get the con- 
tents of a dish on top of his 
well-groomed head, but each 
time the old man saved the 
situation by a terrific effort of 
mind over body. 

After dinner we consulted 
Patsey, who told us that when 
Porgeen got too bad entirely 
he used to be chastised, and 
that he would see to that; 
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and having boundless faith in 
Patsey’s powers, we left it at 
that and prayed for the best. 
Mary wanted to ask Patsey 
foolish questions, but we man- 
aged to persuade her to leave 
it to him. 

The following afternoon 
Charles and I were on our 
way to Robert’s house, and 
when near the gardens we 
heard the most terrible cries 
of an old man in great distress 
in the big walled-in kitchen 
garden, and foolishly rushed as 
hard as we could to the rescue. 
Of course, we ought to have 
guessed what the noise was 
about. Inside the kitchen gar- 
den a horrible sight met our 
eyes—the chastisement of poor 
old Porgeen. 

In the centre of the garden 
stood a group: Porgeen look- 
ing very dejected; John, the 
head gardener, and also Por- 
geen’s brother-in-law—a huge 
man, as broad both ways as 
he was long, and looking very 
truculent ; Porgeen’s wife—a 
great, wild-looking, strapping, 
mountainy woman ; and lastly, 
Patsey with a stout ash-plant. 

As we entered, Porgeen, roar- 
ing and bellowing, at Patsey’s 
direction was mounting on 
John’s great back pick-a-back 
fashion (Patsey told us after- 
wards that Porgeen always re- 
minded him of a fly on a round 
of beef on these occasions), 
while his wife, Honor, having 
received the ash-plant from 
Patsey, stood ready for action. 
But before the first blow could 
fall Porgeen started to cry out, 
‘***Arrah, mind me livery but- 
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tons. My God, the mistress’ll 
murder me if I lose one,” and 
kept it up throughout the 
severe beating which followed 
from Honor, while all the time 
a cloud of dust rose at every 
blow from the old man’s clothes. 

At last Patsey shouted, 
“Enough, enough, woman; do 
ye want to kill yer husband ? ”’ 
John released his grip of the 
old man, who at once ambled 
off for the pantry, while we 
stole away before the party 
knew that we had witnessed 
the chastisement of Porgeen. 
A drastic remedy of other days, 
but it had a wonderful effect 
on the old footman, who showed 
no signs of poteen for many 
days after it. 

For years Porgeen had one 
arch-persecutor, a man called 
Rogan, who drove the bread- 
van which used to deliver Mr 
Mulligan’s fresh bread through- 
out that part of the country 
twice a week. Rogan always 
managed to turn up at the 
house at dinner-time, and after- 
wards would spend a pleasant 
(to him) half-hour or hour in 
the pantry gossiping with Pat- 
sey and badgering Porgeen. 
Apparently Porgeen was madly 
jealous of the bread-van man’s 
attentions to his wife—probably 
all imagination,—and Rogan’s 
parting shot used always to be, 
“Ah, well, I must be getting 
along now, sure Honor (Por- 
geen’s wife) will be after ex- 
pecting me this last hour or 
more.” 

At this Porgeen would spring 
up, livid with rage, and scream 
at the breadman, “Get along 
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to blazes out of this, ye dirty 
robber, or I'll hit ye a bat along 
the lug-hole.” Then Rogan, 
who was a huge man with 
fingers like harrow pins, would 
grip Porgeen by the first part 
of him which came handy, 
deposit him in the sink on top 
of the “tay” things, boiling 
water and soda, and be out 
and off before Porgeen, scream- 
ing with rage and pain from 
the boiling water, could extri- 
cate himself. And this used 
to happen regularly twice a 
week for years. 

Mary once asked Patsey why 
so much poteen did not kill 
Porgeen. “Is it to kill that 
man, miss; sure hasn’t he the 
constitution of an ass, and did 
any one ever see a dead ass 
anyhow ? ” replied Patsey, and 
then proceeded to tell us how 
Porgeen once really did very 
nearly meet his end from 
drink. 

Both the master and mistress 
were above in Dublin at the 
time, and the steward brought 
Porgeen a present of a pint of 
fresh-made poteen from some 
farm in the mountains where 
he had been buying sheep, 
meaning to give the old man a 
small dose at a time. 

But the first taste of the 
fiery newly-made poteen set 
the old man crazy for more, 
and knowing where the steward 
had locked up the bottle, he 
broke open the press at the 
first chance and retired to the 
pantry with the bottle. 

Some time afterwards Patsey 
found him lying on the pantry 
floor, apparently stone - cold. 
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Of course there was tremendous 
excitement among the servants 
and a lot of talk, but nothing 
done: one and all were afraid 
that the old fellow’s death 
would be the cause of getting 
them into serious trouble. The 
steward then appeared on the 
seene, which now resembled the 
beginning of a wake, and being 
a northerner at once took 
action. 

Porgeen was placed on a 
groom’s back and carried up 
to the big sleeping-room over 
the harness-room where he usu- 
ally slept, except during the 
week-ends, when he used to 
visit his family. They then 
put him to bed with a red-hot 
brick on every part of his 
anatomy, covered him up with 
a pile of horse-sheets, and left 
him there to recover or die. 
The following morning the 
hardy old lad was down and 
about as early as usual, and 
quite unconscious of anything 
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unusual having happened over- 
night. 

During one of the first walks 
we took we passed Porgeen’s 
home, which had originally 
been a small outhouse at the 
gable-end of his wife’s parents’ 
home—a small mountain farm 
just outside the demesne walls. 

Honor was a housemaid be- 
low at the big house at the 
time of her marriage to Por- 
geen, and as soon as the cere- 
mony was over the question 
arose a8 to where Honor was to 
live. Porgeen’s idea was that 
she should continue to reside 
with her parents, but unfor- 
tunately they held different 
views, knowing the vagaries 
of the bridegroom. Eventually 
Porgeen paid some handyman 
to fit up this outhouse—it was 
little better than a hen-house 
—as a dwelling, and here they 
had brought up a large family, 
and appeared perfectly content 
and happy. 








Smnce the ‘Life of Lord 
Halifax ’ was written by Miss 
Helen Foxcroft, we have had 
no historical work by @ woman 
equal in importance to Mrs 
Webster’s ‘ French Revolution,’ 
or to her later book, ‘ World 
Revolution,’ which deals with 
what she calls the plot against 
civilisation. 

Miss Foxcroft’s writing is 
chiefly remarkable for that fine 
balance of qualities, of historic 
insight and controlled imagina- 
tion, by which she proves her 
possession of the rarest gift 
granted to historians, the gift 
of the judicial mind; it is, no 
doubt, as much a moral trait 
as @ matter of intellectual 
training. Mrs Webster, though 
not the equal of Miss Foxcroft 
in this particular point, yet 
resembles her in others — in 
breadth of outlook combined 
with closeness of investigation, 
and in that patient industry 
which is the essence of culture 
as of conscientiousness. 

It belongs perbaps to the 
nature of her subject that she 
is occasionally heard speaking 
rather as an advocate than a 
historian. To say this is in 
no way to detract from the 
credit due to her careful pre- 
sentment of facts and com- 
parison of evidence. No one 
could fail to be impressed by 
the earnestness, the candour, 
and scrupulous fairness of her 
general treatment. But it is 


nevertheless a fact that she 
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has a case to make out, and 
it obliges her to adopt from 
time to time an argumentative 
line. Her case is this, that— 

“The crisis of to-day is no 
development of modern times, 
but a mere continuation of the 
immense movement that began 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In a word, it is all 
one and the same revolution— 
the revolution that found its 
first expression in France of 
1789. Both in its nature and 
its aims it differs entirely from 
former revolutions, which had 
for their origin some localised 
or temporary cause. The re- 
volution through which we are 
now passing is not local but 
universal, it is not political 
bat social, and its causes must 
be sought, not in popular dis- 
content, but in a deep-laid 
conspiracy that uses the people 
to their own undoing.” 

Secret societies are not an 
indigenous growth in our island. 
Strenuous efforts have been 
made to plant them here, but 
hitherto with conspicuous want 
of success. The British air 
does not suit these transplanted 
growths, and they dwindle and 
decay. Perhaps on that ac- 
count the British mind is apt 
to under-estimate the dangers 
which spring from such socie- 
ties, threatening the very ex- 
istence of the social order. 
A system which is secret, sud- 
den, and dramatic in its mode 
of operation, will always strike 
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the British mind as childish ; 
and the average citizen will re- 
fuse to exert himself to oppose 
any development which he pri- 
vately describes to himself as 
nonsensical. 

For the Briton is the very 
opposite of the Russian, to 
whom, as Mrs Webster remarks, 
intrigue, particularly of the 
political variety, is the breath 
of life, just as it is to the 
southern Irishman. 

On the Continent, from the 
twelfth century onwards, sub- 
versive sects have been formed 
and have flourished. As early 
as 1185 an Order had been 
formed, calling itself the ‘‘ Con- 
frérie de la Paix,” with the 
main object of putting an end 
to wars, but also with the idea 
of establishing community of 
land. The members of this 
Order set out to destroy the 
chateaux and monasteries, but 
were themselves destroyed by 
the nobles, who naturally took 
up arms in defence of their 
property. This early “dawn 
of Socialism,” so easily extin- 
guished, was followed by the 
institution of the Knights 
Templars, who on the failure 
of their rebellion against the 
French king, Philippe le Bel, 
resolved themselves into a secret 
society, and eventually founded 
the “ Grand Chapter” of French 
Freemasonry, which, allying it- 
self with the Grand Orient in 
later days, played such a part 
in the great upheaval of 1789 
as emboldened them to claim 
the Revolution as their work. 
An exaggerated claim, of course, 
and Mrs Webster is careful to 
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differentiate between British 
and Continental masonry. The 
former, she maintains, has al- 
ways retained the spirit of 
brotherly association and gen- 
eral benevolence which ani- 
mated its founders, while in 
France, as in other Continental 
countries, the lodges became 
centres of political intrigue. 

It was on the ist of May 
1776 that the Order of the 
Illuminati of Bavaria was 
founded by Adam Weishaupt, 
@ man described by Louis 
Blane as “the profoundest 
conspirator that has ever ex- 
isted.”” His early training by 
the Jesuits, while it filled him 
with hatred for their Order, 
was yet efficient for the pro- 
duction of a skilled organiser, 
a determined rebel, a leader 
and deceiver of men. The 
subversive teaching of the 
French philosophers, the anti- 
Christian doctrines of the Mani- 
cheans, and some obscure form 
of Egyptian occultism, were 
assimilated by this curiously 
depraved genius, whose lead- 
ing motives seem to have been 
a thirst for power, and a hunger 
for the destruction of every- 
thing that stands in the name 
of religion and order. He was 
not a rash adventurer. Five 
years were spent in laying and 
maturing his plans, in reducing 
his ideas to a system, and the 
Order of the Illuminati was 
the result of this long medita- 
tion. The name was not new, 
for in the fifteenth century 
there existed a German sect of 
this name, professing Satan- 
worship ; and the fundamental 
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theories of the Order were, of 
course, borrowed from Rous- 
seau, whose fallacious notion 
that man in his primitive state 
was free and happy, appears 
to have been adopted by every 
thinking as well as every un- 
thinking person in Europe at 
that date. But Weishaupt was 
quite free from the weakness 
of seeking to be original. The 
aims of his Order are sum- 
marised by Mrs Webster in the 
following six points :— 

1. Abolition of monarchy and 
all ordered government. 

2. Abolition of private pro- 
perty. 

3. Abolition of inheritance. 

4. Abolition of patriotism. 

5. Abolition of the family 
(t.e., of marriage and all 
morality, and the insti- 
tution of the communal 
education of children). 

6. Abolition of all religion. 

Now it cannot be denied 

that if these points are ever 
gained, then everything for 
which civilisation stands must 
be destroyed; nor can it be 
denied that the aims of Adam 
Weishaupt are precisely those 
which Lenin, under German 
direction, is carrying out among 
the doomed people of Russia 
to-day. The main object of 
Mrs Webster’s book is to show 
the continuity of Iluminism 
through all the revolutionary 
ferment of the last 145 years ; 
and she faces at the outset the 
difficulty which presents itself 
to every inquirer, as to how, 
while succeeding groups of world 
revolutionaries were following 
in his footsteps, and actually 
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carrying out his gigantic con- 
ception, yet the identity of the 
inspiring genius should have 
remained absolutely unknown 
to posterity. 

It was an essential part of 
the plan, and a rule stringently 
enforced on every adept, that 
he should never allow himself 
to be known as an Illuminatus, 
and as far as possible should 
conceal the very existence of 
the Order. Weishaupt worked, 
Iago-like, in the dark. In the 
height of his activity he sepa- 
rated from his closest intimate 
and coadjutor, the man of 
whom he had said, “‘Give me 
six men of his stamp, and with 
them I will change the face of 
the universe ! ’’—because this 
helper had developed a taste 
for notoriety, and was desirous 
to share every secret of his 
chief’s. The Order of the 
Illuminati aims always at the 
essence, not the ostentation of 
power, and conceals its forces 
as an artillery leader his guns; 
but from the beginning its 
members were convinced that 
they “must in the end rule 
the world.” 

All religion, all love of coun- 
try and loyalty to sovereigns, 
were to be annihilated, a fav- 
ourite maxim of the Order 
being— 

** Tous les rois et tous les prétres 

Sont des fripons et des traitres.” 


This did not prevent the enrol- 
ling of kings and priests in 
their ranks. It rather gave a 
zest to the process of beguiling 
deluded dignitaries into joining 
a society which was conspiring 
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for their destruction. Very 
slowly and gradually their eyes 
would be opened; and per- 
haps the astute intellects of 
Frederick of Prussia and of 
Mirabeau, both members of 
the Illuminati, were fascinated 
and baffled by turns, even as 
intellects of lesser brilliance 
had been. It is curious to see 
the penetration of Queen Maria 
Theresa, and to read in the 
words she addressed to her 
daughter, the Dauphine of 
France, with what prophetic 
vision she measured the pro- 
jects of Prussia :— 

‘“* Every one in Europe knows 
to what point one can count 
on the King of Prussia, and 
how far one can depend on his 
word. France has been able 
to perceive this under diverse 
circumstances. And yet that 
is the sovereign who aspires to 
erect himself as protector and 
dictator of Germany. What 
is still more extraordinary, the 
Powers do not think of uniting 
to prevent such a misfortune, 
from which, sooner or later, 
all will have to endure the dis- 
astrous consequences. What I 
put forward concerns all the 
Powers of Europe; the future 
does not appear to me under 
@ smiling aspect. Yet to-day 
we endure the influence of that 
military and despotic monarchy 
which recognises no principle, 
but which, in all that it does 
and all that it undertakes, 
always pursues the same goal, 
its own interest and its exclu- 
sive advantage. If this Prus- 
sian principle is allowed to con- 
tinue to gain ground, what 
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hope is there for those who will 
succeed us one day ? ”’ 

This is spoken with the 
directness of a woman, and 
with the instinct of a born 
ruler. Her prescience failed 
to avert the perils that even 
then beset her daughter’s path, 
and it remained for our own 
generation to verify her pre- 
dictions concerning Prussia. 

The training of the adepts 
was a work of profound sub- 
tlety. Proselytes were not ad- 
mitted at once to the secret 
aims of Illuminism, but were 
initiated step by step into the 
higher mysteries, for it was 
considered of the first import- 
ance to reveal nothing that 
might revolt the mind of a 
convert. Therefore to the no- 
vice it was represented that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Grand Master of the Order, 
and that when Christ exhorted 
His disciples to despise riches, 
it was in order to prepare the 
world for that community of 
goods that should do away with 
property. They were taught 
that man is not really bad 
except as he is made so by 
arbitrary morality. “He is 
bad because Religion, the State, 
and bad examples pervert him.” 

After this edifying initiation, 
the proselyte would be ex- 
horted to dismiss from his 
mind all ideas of a hereafter, 
all fear of retribution for evil 
deeds, and to substitute for 
these superstitions the religion 
of Reason. But soon after his 
deliverance from the bondage 
of religion, he would be in- 
structed that the loosening of 
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all social ties must follow, that 
both family and national life 
must cease to exist, so a8 to 
“make of the human race one 
good and happy family.” The 
Superiors of the Order were 
assumed to be the most perfect 
and enlightened of men, and 
there were many ranks and 
degrees within the body; but 
it was part of the system to 
let every member think that 
he was not far from that inner 
circle of sublime authority into 
which as a matter of fact there 
was not the slightest possi- 
bility of his penetrating. Espi- 
onage, implicit obedience, and 
perfect secrecy were enjoined 
upon all members, and heavy 
penalties were threatened in 
case of default. Thus the at- 
traction of mystery and adven- 
ture alternated with the fas- 
cination of fear. 

Women were to be enlisted 
as Illuminati by being given 
what Weishaupt called ‘“‘ hints 
of emancipation.” 

** Through women,” he wrote, 
*‘ one may often work the best 
in the world ; to insinuate our- 
selves with these and to win 
them over should be one of our 
cleverest studies. More or less 
they can all be led towards 
change by vanity, curiosity, 
sensuality, and inclination. 
From this one can draw much 
profit for the good cause. This 
sex has a large part of the 
world in its hands.” 

Virtuous women were valu- 
able for the prestige they would 
confer on the society, the lighter 
sort for the attraction they 
exercised over those of their 
owninclinations; and both kinds 
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could be exploited to furnish 
funds for the wise men who 
intended to keep them always 
under direction, while allowing 
them to imagine themselves 
** emancipated.” 

It seems to have been Weis- 
haupt’s method to avoid con- 
tention with the convictions of 
the wise and foolish alike, but 
to keep hold of each by en- 
couraging his particular delu- 
sion, and flattering him with 
a prospect of wielding power, 
and swaying the destinies of 
the world. His devices had 
every appearance of success, 
and in triumph he wrote once 
to a friend :— 

“The most admirable thing 
of all is that great Protestant 
and Reformed theologians (Lu- 
therans and Calvinists) who 
belong to our Order really 
believe they see in it the true 
and genuine mind of the Chris- 
tian religion. Oh, man, what 
cannot you be brought to 
believe ! ” 

It was not until after his 
admission to the higher grades 
that the adept was made aware 
of the real intentions of Ilu- 
minism with regard to religion ; 
and similarly the professions of 
philanthropy, and of brotherly 
care for the poor and ignorant, 
who were designed to be 
* united in one good and happy 
family,’’ resolved themselves 
into cold calculations how best 
to employ the simple and cred- 
ulous multitude in destroying 
the social order which was their 
real protection, and involving 
all classes in a common ruin. 

Mrs Webster’s earlier book, 
‘The French Revolution,’ traced 
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the working of that Orléaniste 
conspiracy which chiefly di- 
rected the opening stages of 
the Revolution, which created 
the artificial scarcity of grain 
during the spring and summer 
of 1789, and organised the 
siege of the Bastille and the 
march on Versailles. This book, 
as a candid critic avowed, 
“will be a veritable revelation 
to those who only know of the 
Revolution from Carlyle’s bril- 
liant but profoundly mislead- 
ing pages.” Mrs Webster de- 
monstrates that, during the first 
two years of the Revolution, 
Illuminism concealed itself un- 
der the guise of popular tum- 
ults, held up the food supplies, 
blocked all reforms in the 
National Assembly, and or- 
ganised demonstrations directly 
opposed to the interests of the 
people. 

“To whatever agency we 
attribute it, the mechanism of 
the French Revolution distin- 
guishes it from all previous 
revolutions. Hitherto the iso- 
lated revolutions that had taken 
place throughout the history 
of the world can be clearly re- 
cognised as spontaneous move- 
ments brought about by oppres- 
sion, or by a political faction 
enjoying some measure of pop- 
ular support, and therefore en- 
deavouring to satisfy the de- 
mands of the people. But in 
the French Revolution we see 
for the first time that plan in 
operation which has been car- 
ried on right up to the present 
moment—the systematic attempt 
to create grievances in order to 
exploit them.” 

When one considers the re- 
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sults of those first years of 
revolution, the ruin of the 
Monarchy, the destruction of 
the aristocracy, the massacres 
in the prisons, the massacres 
outside the prisons, the misery, 
starvation, and demoralisation 
of a bewildered people living 
under the Reign of Terror, it 
seems as if the dream of 
Illuminism has been realised, 
even to the burning of libraries 
and the destruction of treasures 
of art and literature, which 
were doomed because the ‘‘sov- 
ereign people ”’ were held to be 
all the more admirable for their 
ignorance. As Mrs Webster 
says, no one can deny that 
Robespierre was a State Social- 
ist in precisely the sense in 
which we understand the term 
to-day. He was consistent and 
implacable. Knowing that re- 
volution is never accomplished 
without bloodshed, he pushed 
on to his goal regardless of 
human life, and for this reason 
the Socialist writers of to-day 
never refer to Robespierre as 
@ Socialist, fearing to discredit 
their origin. They prefer the 
names of Robert Owen, the 
English cotton-mill owner, and 
the French visionaries, Saint- 
Simon and Fourier. But it 
was Robespierre who contended 
that equality would only be a 
vain word as long as the owners 
of property were allowed to 
tyrannise over the masses, and 
that for the emancipation of 
these last there was no way but 
to place all property in the 
hands of the Government. It 
was @ Socialist State that he 
aimed at, and the Reign of 
Terror was the logical result of 
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Socialist doctrines. Then, as 
now, it was found that the 
sudden dislocation of the in- 
dustrial system must result in 
national bankruptcy, that the 
policy of hostility to the mer- 
cantile bourgeoisie, and indiffer- 
ence to manufacturing interests 
could have no result but the 
production of unemployment 
on a vast scale; and faced by 
the spectacle of hundreds of 
thousands of working men, for 
whom neither food, land, money 
nor work could be found, these 
early experimenters in State 
Socialism formed the fearful 
project of reducing the popu- 
lation. 

“Tf the hecatombs carried 
out all over France never 
reached the huge proportions 
planned by the leaders, it was 
not for want of what they de- 
seribed as ‘energy in the art 
of revolution.’ Night and day 
the members of the Comité de 
Salut Public sat round the 
green-covered table in the Tuil- 
eries with the map of France 
spread out before them, point- 
ing out towns and villages, and 
calculating how many heads 
they must have in each depart- 
ment. Night and day the 
Revolutionary Tribunal passed 
on, without judgment, its never- 
ending stream of victims, whilst 
near by the indefatigable Fou- 
quier bent over his lists for the 
morrow, and in the provinces 
the proconsuls toiled unremit- 
tingly at the same herculean 
task.” 

Although the term State 
Socialism was not invented till 
later, it cannot be denied that 
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all the essentials of State Social- 
ism were contained in Robes- 
pierre’s Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. His favourite 
maxim, “the rich man is the 
enemy of the sans-culotte,” ex- 
presses the whole spirit of the 
class-war so diligently preached 
by Marx at a later date, even 
as the Marxian theory of “ wage 
slavery ’’ was contained in the 
declaration that “‘ Liberty will 
always be precarious as long as 
one part of the nation lives on 
wages from the other.” 

Be it observed that Robes- 
pierre was not an Illuminatus. 
His aim was a constructive 
Communism. But his asso- 
ciates and successors, Babeuf 
and Buonarotti, in the true 
spirit of Weishaupt, laid a plot 
to bring about that ‘‘ universal 
revolution that should deal the 
deathblow to society.” . Their 
plan was to enlist the people, 
while keeping them ignorant 
of the real design, to overthrow 
the whole existing order, and 
in one wild day of pillage and 
massacre to transfer the execu- 
tive power to the hands of the 
conspirators. On this “‘ great 
day of the people,” the Re- 
public of Equality should be 
established. Its programme, as 
revealed to us by its authors, 
was founded on the doctrine, 
“community of goods and of 
labour,” and it was enacted 
that— 

“Every one must be forced 
to work so many hours a day 
in return for equal remunera- 
tion : the man who showed him- 
self more skilful or industrious 
than his fellows would be re 
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compensed merely by ‘ public 
gratitude.’ This compulsory la- 
pour was, in fact, not to be 
paid for in money but in kind ; 
for, since the right to private 
property constituted the prin- 
cipal evil of existing society, 
the distinction of ‘mine’ and 
‘thine ’ must be abolished, and 
no one should be allowed to 
possess anything of his own. 
Payment could therefore only 
be made in the products of 
labour, which were all to be 
collected in huge communal 
stores, and doled out in equal 
rations to the workers. In- 
evitably commerce would be 
done away with, and money 
was no longer to be coined or 
admitted to the country ; for- 
eign trade must therefore be 
carried on by coin now in 
circulation, and when that was 
exhausted, by a system of 
barter.” 

The advocates of equality 
were not so innocent as to 
suppose the French people 
would be attracted by such 
@ prospect of enforced labour 
and renunciation and recipro- 
city. The people were not 
really admitted to their con- 
fidence at all. With the usual 
cynicism of conspirators, they 
looked to their trained agents 
and paid accomplices to work 
up the popular fury which 
they expected to turn to ac- 
count; but their expectations 
were disappointed, for the plot 
was revealed to the Directory, 
with the result that Babouf 
was arrested and executed. 

But as Babeuf borrowed 
from Robespierre, so did Louis 
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Blanc from Babeuf, and so 
did Karl Marx from all three. 
Through the earlier phases of 
French Socialism leading up 
to the Revolution of 1848 
there is a terrible sameness. 
Always the suffering people 
are deceived. They mistake 
friends for foes, they put their 
trust in eloquent denunciators 
of the established order, what- 
ever it be, and there is a rising 
tide of revolt. Sometimes the 
orator who intlames them has 
@ genuine belief in Communism 
and a genuine spring of com- 
passion, as in the case of 
Louis Blanc, who devoted ail 
his energies to the reorganisa- 
tion of labour on an ideal 
system. But the National 
Workshops could not absorb 
a tenth part of the unem- 
ployed, and in fact the general 
position’in 1848 was very like 
what we know so well in Eng- 
land to-day. 

Trade was paralysed by the 
prevailing feeling of insecurity 
and by continual strikes of 
workmen, and the industrial 
situation had become chaotic. 
This is exactly the atmosphere 
most favourable to the dema- 
gogue and the revolutionary. 
While loudly proclaiming the 
need of reforms, their main 
care is to defeat reforms by 
alienating the sympathies of 
the class in power, and exhort- 
ing the people to despise pacific 
measures, and place no trust 
in any one but themselves. 
It is they who turn the people’s 
just demands for social reform 
into war on the community, 
and cause the gulf between 
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the industrial proletariat and 
the rest of the nation to yawn 
more widely and hopelessly. 
How lately have we seen this 
exemplified !—and how long ago 
might we have read, learned, 
and inwardly digested some 
few of the lessons of history 
not yet a century old! Buta 
knowledge of history is not 
conspicuous among our states- 
men. 

No one will deny the value 
of Mrs Webster’s analysis, still 
less the absorbing interest of 
her narrative, and especially 
of the contemporary letters 
and pamphlets which she cites. 
But it has been objected by 
some critics that she over- 
rates the importance of the 
part played by the secret 
societies, by the Illuminati in 
particular, and ascribes to 
them a continuity of influence 
and a concentration of pur- 
pose which they neither exer- 
cised nor possessed. To the 
same objectors it seems that 
she fails to prove the com- 
plicity of Jewish agitators with 
modern revolutionary conspira- 
tors; for, of course, it is an 
obvious reflection that indus- 
trial revolution and the over- 
throw of the social system 
cannot be favourable to the 
aims of traders and money- 
lenders, of whom the Jews are 
the representatives par ewcel- 
lence. But here we have the 
instruction of that distinguished 
Jew, Disraeli :— 

“The Jews represent the 
Semitic principle—all that is 
spiritual in our nature. They 
are the trustees of tradition 
and the conservators of the 
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religious element. They are 
a living and the most striki 

evidence of the falsity of that 
pernicious doctrine of modern 
times, the natural equality of 
man. Cosmopolitan fraternity 
is a principle which, were it 
possible to act on it, would 
deteriorate the great races and 
destroy all the genius of the 
world. . . . The native ten- 
dency of the Jewish race, who 
are justly proud of their blood, 
is against the doctrine of the 
equality of man. They have 
also another characteristic— 
the faculty of acquisition. Al- 
though the European laws have 
endeavoured to prevent their 
obtaining property, they have 
nevertheless become remark- 
able for their accumulated 
wealth. Thus it will be seen 
that all the tendencies of the 
Jewish race are conservative. 
Their bias is to religion, pro- 
perty, and natural aristocracy.” 

Persuasive as this is, it does 
not lead in the direction which 
it seems to anticipate, for 
Disraeli proceeds to point out 
that the Jews, who are not 
genuine revolutionaries, will 
ruthlessly destroy existing gov- 
ernments in order to establish 
their own domination in re- 
ligion, property, and power. 
Referring to the conflagration 
in 1848, he remarks :— 

“The influence of the Jews 
may be traced in the last out- 
break of the destructive prin- 
ciple in Europe. An insurrec- 
tion takes place against tradi- 
tion and aristocracy, against 
religion and property. Destruc- 
tion of the Semitic principle, 
extirpation of the Jewish re- 
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ligion, whether in the Mosaic 
or in the Christian form, the 
natural equality of men and 
the abrogation of property, are 
proclaimed by the secret socie- 
ties who form provisional gov- 
ernments, and men of Jewish 
race are found at the head of 
every one of them.” 

Their activities have not 
passed unnoticed. It is in- 
teresting to compare with Dis- 
raeli’s warning the reflections 
of Mr Hyndman in an article 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 
in January 1881—‘“‘ The Dawn 
of a Revolutionary Epoch.” 

“The influence of the Jews 
at the present time is more 
noticeable than ever. They 
are at the head of European 
capitalists. In politics many 
Jews are in the front rank. 
The Press in more than one 
European capital is almost 
wholly in their hands. The 
Rothschilds are but the lead- 
ing name among a whole series 
of capitalists. But whilst, on 
the one hand, the Jews are 
thus beyond dispute the 
leaders of the plutocracy of 
Europe, another section of the 
same race form the leaders of 
that revolutionary propaganda 
which is making way against 
that very capitalist class re- 
presented by their own fellow- 
Jews. Jews—more than any 
other men—have held forth 
against those who make their 
living not by producing value, 
but by trading on the differ- 
ences of values. They at this 
moment are acting as the 
leaders in the revolutionary 
movement. Surely we have here 
@ very strange phenomenon. 
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. . . Those who are accustomed 
to look upon all Jews as essen- 
tially practical and conserva- 
tive, as certain, too, to enlist 
on the side of the prevailing 
social system, will be obliged to 
reconsider their conclusions.” 

How strangely and fearfully 
have these mild predictions of 
1881 been fulfilled in Russia! 
Little as we can know at 
present of the inner springs 
of that hideous machinery of 
oppression which calls itself 
the Soviet Government, we 
know that Prussian militarism 
and Jewish intrigue are in 
league together for its support. 

The alliance is not a new 
one. In spite of Judenheize, 
the Jews in Germany have 
always been able to sink their 
racial hatred against the Gen- 
tiles, and where their commer- 
cial interests were involved, 
to co-operate with their heredi- 
tary oppressors. It was once 
observed that ‘“‘ the Jews were 
the only people that could use 
Bismarck.” 

To appreciate the force of 
this observation, one could not 
do better than study the rela- 
tions between Bismarck and 
the two most influential Jews 
of his period, Ferdinand Las- 
salle and Karl Marx. Of the 
latter, Mrs Webster has drawn 
a careful portrait ; and consider- 
ing the enormous influence of 
his name among our latter-day 
Socialists, the fact that his 
Communist Manifesto is re- 
garded by them as “ the Char- 
ter of Freedom of the Workers 
of the World,’ and that his 
great book on ‘ Capital,’ though 
ambiguously worded and very 
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variously interpreted by devout 
Marxians, is yet proclaimed to 
be “‘ the Bible of the Working 
Classes,” it would seem desir- 
able to have some idea of this 
important personality. As de- 
scribed, then, by his friend, or 
at least congenial spirit, Bak- 
unin, the Russian Anarchist, 
writing twenty-nine years after 
their first meeting, says :— 
“Marx and I are old ac- 
quaintances. I met him for 
the first time in Paris in 1844. 
. . We were rather good 
friends. He was much more 
advanced than I was, as to-day 
he still is—not more advanced 
but incomparably more learned 
than I am. I knew nothing 
then of political economy, I 
had not yet got rid of meta- 
physical abstractions, and my 
Socialism was only that of 
instinct. He, though younger 
than I, was already an atheist, 
@ learned materialist, and a 
thoughtful Socialist. It was 
precisely at this epoch that 
he elaborated the first founda- 
tions of his present system. 
We saw each other fairly often, 
for I respected him very much 
for his knowledge and for his 
devotion, passionate and serious 
though always mingled with 
personal vanity, to the cause of 
the proletariat; and I eagerly 
sought his conversation, which 
was always instructive and 
witty when it was not inspired 
by petty hatred, which, alas! 
occurred too frequently. There 
was never, however, any frank 
intimacy between us. Our 
temperaments did not permit 
of it. He called me a senti- 
mental idealist, and he was 
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right. I called him a vain 
man, perfidious and ¢ 
and I was right also.” 
But the violent and senti- 
mental Russian was no match 
for the shrewd German Jey, 
Bakunin was one of that type 
80 common in Russia, so be- 
wildering to the British mind, 
a professional revolutionary— 
vain, idle, restless, and rash, 
breathing eloquent philan- 
thropy, and utterly ruthless 
at heart. Marx was not idle 
or restless: his genius lay in 
making use of other men, their 
money, their energies, but es- 
pecially their brains. Living 
safely in London, supporting 
his family on the bounty of 
one Engels, a rich manufac- 
turer, his most arduous in- 
dustry was in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, 
where he explored the remains 
and compared the theories of 
earlier Socialists, finally evolv- 
ing his own much-vaunted 
system, which was produced 
as @ new gospel by himself in 
the guise of a prophet. But 
its inspiration, though com- 
posite, was second-hand. Van- 
ity alone prevented his acknow- 
ledging that he owed his doc- 
trine of “‘ Labour as the source 
of all wealth ” to early English 
writers—to Owen among others 
—that his theory of ‘“‘ wage- 
slavery”? was current during 
the first French Revolution, 
and, like his attacks on re- 
ligion and his diatribes against 
the bourgeoisie and capitalists, 
was all familiar ground to 4 
generation long dead. Still less 
did he acknowledge his debt 
to the founder of the Illumi- 
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nati; but nevertheless the doc- 
trines now characterised as 
Marxian Socialism are identical 
with those laid down in the 
code of Weishaupt—the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, of marriage 
and the family, of patriotism, 
of all religion; the institution 
of the community of women, 
and the commercial education 
of children by the State. 
Meantime the rift which in 
our own era has opened so 
widely between Socialist and 
Anarchist was already begin- 
ning; for Bakunin, the idly- 
busy, smoking, tea - drinking 
Russian, had conceived the idea 
“of Anarchy a8 a permanent 
institution, not as a transitory 
period necessary to traverse 
on the way to a regenerated 
social order.” In conjunction 


with Netchaieff, an Dluminatus 
of the most ferocious kind, he 


composed a ‘ Revolutionary 
Catechism,’ in which it was 
laid down that “‘every effort 
is to be made to heighten 
and increase the evil and sor- 
rows which will at length wear 
out the patience of the people 
and encourage an insurrection 
en masse.” As Mrs Webster 
remarks, to the sane mind it 
is almost impossible to believe 
that any man could put for- 
ward such theories; but this 
is precisely the advantage ob- 
tained by the advocates of 
world revolution—their doc- 
trines are so monstrous that 
they appear unbelievable to 
the world in general. But 
how many things have ap- 
peared incredible in the past 
which we have seen and are 
still seeing enacted in the 
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present! The representatives 
of these men, the inheritors 
of their ideas, are in our midst 
to-day, industriously carrying 
on their work; and now, even 
as then, their cold indifference 
to the welfare of the labouring 
classes, whom they profess to 
befriend, is only equalled by 
their jealousy of any one who 
attempts to infringe on their 
province of leaders. What did 
Bakunin care for a reform so 
vast and far-reaching in its 
effects as the emancipation 
of the Russian serfs? As 
little as Marx did for the fate 
of the Working-men’s Associa- 
tion which had looked to him 
as helper and organiser, be- 
lieving him sincere in his pro- 
testation that “‘ the emancipa- 
tion of the working classes must 
be brought about by the work- 
ing classes themselves.” There 
is something pathetic in the 
account of the bronze-workers 
of Paris, who visited London 
in 1864, seeking co-operation 
with their fellows in this 
country. 

“They talked of peace, of 
study, of arrangement, of as- 
sociation. . . . A better know- 
ledge of each other, a more 
frequent interchange of thought, 
a clearer view of the great laws 
which govern rise and fall in 
wages, and a means of stretch- 
ing friendly hands from town 
to town, from sea to sea, in 
case of need,—these are the 
ends we have in view, they 
urged, not secret plots and 
wine-shop agitations.” 

But, says their historian, 
in an evil hour the Paris 
bronziers met this learned and 
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unsmiling Jew. From that 
hour the cause of the workers 
was lost. 

For Marx, of course, ap- 
plauded the idea of the Working- 
men’s Association, but without 
the least intention of helping 
them to peaceful reform. When 
the hour was ripe he would 
know how to convince or else 
coerce them into adopting vio- 
lent measures for the redress 
of social evils. The French 
Internationale was founded 
thus, not with subversive or 
anti-religious aims on the part 
of its founders, in 1864, and 
without any secret organisa- 
tion. But at every successive 
meeting of the Congress it be- 
came more apparent that the 
aims of its original founders 
had been completely lost sight 
of. The working men vainly 
protested against the invasion 
of their ranks by men who 
were not manual workers. All 
the secret associations of 
Europe—the Italian Carbonari, 
the Irish Fenians, the numerous 
secret societies of Russia and 
Poland—were attracted to the 
Internationale. Atheists and 
Anarchists swelled its ranks, 
and declaimed against religion 
and civilisation. From the 
beginning Marx had intended 
to make of the new association 
an instrument for his own pur- 
poses. The French working 
men resisted in vain the preach- 
ing of class hatred, and the 
abolition of private property 
in land. The Internationale 
was no longer a working-man’s 
society. It abandoned all dis- 
cussion of conditions of labour, 
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or the practical problems of 
industry, and became simply 
an engine of warfare against 
civilisation. In the fearful days 
of the Paris Commune in 187] 
the Internationale was active 
in assistance and loud in ap. 
plause. It had passed into the 
hands of what one of its first 
members described as “the 
German Jew Company,” the 
“old bureaucracy.” No more 
Utopian dreams occupied it, 
The idea of a fraternal union 
between the workers of dif- 
ferent countries was secretly 
derided by Marx, even as he 
derided that “‘ dictatorship of 
the proletariat”? which was 
his professed aim. 

It is still the professed aim 
of our contemporary revolu- 
tionaries; and in spite of the 
number of Internationals now 
in existence, the exact method 
of realising the dictatorship of 
the proletariat remains unde- 
fined. Possibly it is an in- 
soluble problem. 

The great number and diver- 
sity of the Collectivists, the 
Communists, the Syndicalists, 
the Guild Socialists, the Anar- 
chists, who form the party of 
revolution in Europe to-day, 
is confusing to the mind that 
attempts to classify their divi- 
sions, but in one thing they 
all conform to the likeness of 
their early types, in jealousy 
of each other, and bitter in- 
ternal dissensions. It is Mrs 
Webster’s conviction that in 
another point they resemble 
them: in being really directed, 
as she maintains, by that secret 
conclave whose tools they are, 
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though they do not know it, 
the inner circle of the Illumi- 
nati. As their founder origi- 
nally perceived, “the great 
strength of our Order lies in 
its concealment. Let it never 
appear in any place in its 
own name, but always covered 
by another name and another 
occupation.” And this pre- 
cept of the founder has been 
religiously observed ; for since 
the suppression of the Order in 
Bavaria, every effort has been 
made to persuade the world 
that it has really ceased to exist. 

It exists, notwithstanding, 
in England to-day, directing 
the energies of so-called Trade 
Union leaders, controlling the 
Press, fomenting industrial dis- 
putes, inculcating materialism 
and anti-patriotism, and de- 
moralising the children who 
are drawn into the Socialist 
Sunday-schools. It exists in 
Germany, where the ‘ Sparta- 
cist ”’ riots must have recalled 
to every mind that Spartacus 
was the name adopted by 
Weishaupt. Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxembourg were both 
members of the Order. It 
exists in Ireland under the 
disguise of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, and works in con- 
junction with that portion of 
the Irish hierarchy which has 
deliberately chosen an unholy 
alliance, and with the Trans- 
port Union. 

In Ireland to-day the young 
men and lads of eighteen are 
enlisted in the ranks of a cri- 
minal army. They are forced 
to spy on each other, to pre- 
serve absolute secrecy, and 
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obey orders for murder, in- 
cendiarism, or any crime. The 
country lies in a condition 
which almost realises the dream 
of an Anarchist; and to crown 
the helpless misery of the 
inhabitants, a British Premier 
presses for ‘‘ peace’ with the 
authors of the whole conspiracy 
of crime, and assures them of 
his anxiety to place the reins 
of government in their blood- 
stained hands. Here is surely 
a triumph of Dluminism. Is 
it possible that the British 
public will awake to the situa- 
tion before it is too late ? 

Unfortunately the public is 
tired of the whole subject of 
Ireland. Her fictitious wrongs 
and cherished grievances have 
been exploited in the past so 
unscrupulously by her native 
politicians that the present 
desperate condition of the whole 
terrorised population is scarcely 
credited. England has her own 
perils to face, and her domestic 
situation in the coming winter, 
with ever-increasing hordes of 
the unemployed to be both 
provided for and provided 
against, is likely to absorb her 
whole attention. 

She is not so blind as she 
has been in the past. She 
knows what forces are arrayed 
against her, and also what 
combinations have been formed 
to disintegrate her defences. 
**Forewarned is forearmed.” 
It was not an Englishman, 
nor yet a friend of England, 
but a very astute politician 
who said: “England is the 
rock on which revolutionary 
waves are broken! ” 











RECENTLY I was going 
through some papers of a great- 
uncle of mine who flourished 
in Ceylon in the middle of 
last century. Amongst other 
things there was a_ kind 
of diary which had several 
long entries referring to one 
M‘Hasting—“ that swine M‘H.” 
was the usual term. I was 
interested and made inquiries 
about him, and from the in- 
formation I got I have made 
the following story. 


Angus M‘Hasting was a re- 
grettable character. He landed 
in Ceylon towards the end of 
the first half of last century, 
with no past history that he 
would talk about, very little 
money, and no morals. He 
at once set about rectifying the 
second point, but his history 
still remained vague, and his 
morals, if possible, got worse 
as his prosperity increased. 
He eventually acquired land 
in the district of Panwatte— 
“acquired” is the word. He 
certainly did not buy it in 
the ordinary way, nor could 
any one say he had stolen it: 
he was just found to be in 
undisputed possession of it. 
He opened up his land in 
coffee, and continued to pros- 
per. He was a little in- 
significant man, very Scotch. 
Three entries from my uncle’s 
diary will help to describe 
him. Writing of a visit to 
Kandy, my uncle mention 
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him for the first time. 
says :— 

“I met M‘Hasting at the 
hotel. Don’t think much of 
him, though he holds more 
liquor than any man I have ever 
met, and apparently can’t get 
drunk. He is a wonder for 
blowing his own trumpet, and 
we got rather tired of the 
wonders he had done or could 
do; but he certainly made 
good one boast. He said he 
would go home by the Devilla 
Ford, though the river was 
brimful and running like a 
mill-race. We all went out 
to see him drowned, but he did 
it. It was a very close thing, 
but he got across. He is full 
of pluck, but a nasty, mean 
little devil. . . .” 

A later entry, after referring 
to unrest among the villagers, 
goes on :— 

“That swine M‘H. had a 
bad row with a nasty crowd 
of Cingalese last week. They 
came to his bungalow at night, 
and meant bad business; but 
he went for them with 4 
crowbar, and laid out the 
leaders, and the rest bolted. 
He is remarkably well hated 
by the villagers, and I expect 
with good reason, if there is 
any truth in the stories of how 
he gets their land... .” 

At this time the planting 
industry was in its infancy, 
and the few planters lived 
very isolated lives, with no 
public opinion to control them, 
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and very little interference from 
the Government; with the re- 
sult that a bad hat could cheat 
the thriftless lazy natives in 
many ways. And our friend 
Angus knew all the ways. 

Another extract from the 
diary is worth reproducing, 
as it introduces two names 
which had a good deal to do 
with M‘Hasting’s subsequent 
history. One of them, Hender- 
gon, was a Government official, 
and an excellent specimen of 
the old-time civil servant, who 
thoroughly understood the art 
of governing natives: that art 
that can never be successfully 
practised by any one who sits 
in an office and is controlled 
by “the Regulations,” however 
good, but only by an active 
man who has an intimate 
and personal knowledge of 
the governed. The Ratwella 
Lakkum, Appoo Singhe, a 
petty headman of the Pan- 
watte district, and far and 
away the richest and most 
influential native in M‘Hast- 
ing’s neighbourhood, was a 
splendid type of Cingalese chief 
in rather a small way. A 
fine old man and a great 
friend of Henderson’s, he had 
done all in his power to save 
the villagers from Angus’s 
tricks, and had on several 
occasions been able to upset 
the Scotchman’s little games. 
After this explanation let us 
return to the diary. 

“ Stayed with Henderson this 
week-end. He is going on 
leave next month. He is most 
gloomy about things, and says 
the natives are being stirred 
VOL. COX.—NO. MOCLXXIYV. 
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up by their priests to make 
trouble. He maintains that 
they have many real grievances, 
both against the Government 
and the planters, some of whom 
are absolutely unscrupulous as 
to how they cheat them out 
of their land. He mentioned 
that swine M‘H. as a really 
bad case: the Ratwella Lak- 
kum has given him some very 
full details of that man’s deal- 
ings with the villagers, and it 
is a pretty black story. Hen- 
derson said outright that he 
believes that the natives will 
rise, and that M‘H. will be one 
of the first to be murdered, 
and that he will richly deserve 
i550" 

The rising Henderson fore- 
saw came about before he 
reached England, and the rebels 
did their best to see that the 
second part of his prophecy 
should also be fulfilled; but 
in this they failed. M‘Hasting 
had been expecting trouble 
for some time, and had made 
his preparations. What little 
of value he usually kept in 
his bungalow he had sent in 
to Kandy for safety. He also 
bought a large supply of white 
arsenic, so that when he was 
warned that the villagers round 
him were coming out—and he 
was warned in good time by 
the Lakkum—he had merely 
to mix the arsenic with all 
the eatables in his bungalow 
and get to horse and away 
with him. None but a fiend 
would have thought of the 
arsenic, but Angus was a fiend. 
He knew his bungalow would 
be looted; and though there 
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was nothing of value to take, 
as his furniture consisted of 
the barest necessities, yet it 
was a sacred principle of his 
that no one should take any- 
thing from him without paying 
heavily for it; and his poisoned 
food would make him quits 
with those who were driving 
him out. That women and 
children would also certainly 
be poisoned did not worry the 
little blackguard a bit. 

The rebellion was never very 
dangerous or _ bloodthirsty. 
They killed no one as far as I 
can trace, and though they 
captured a few outlying plant- 
ers, only one ran any severe 
risk. He was an unpopular 
man, who put up a bit of a 
fight before he was secured, 
and in the heat of the moment 
he was very nearly knocked 
on the head. One of his cap- 
tors, a late carpenter of his, 
saved him. “I am _ owed 
twenty-five rupees by this 
man,” he said, “and I am not 
going to have him killed till he 
has paid me.” The planter 
lived to discharge his debt. 

The Cingalee is no fighting 
man. When the rebels were 
met on the road to Kandy by 
a@ native regiment, they broke 
at the first volley. They fled 
for miles hunted by the troops, 
were cut down in scores, and 
all idea of rebellion ceased in 
Ceylon. 

The Government had had a 
bad fright, and now deter- 
mined to teach the country 
the penalty of rebellion. Courts- 
martial were erected, with 
orders to punish heavily and 
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swiftly, and these courts had 
a very short way with all who 
had taken any part in the 


rising. 
M‘Hasting, on his way back 
to his estate, saw one of 


these courts at work, and 
approved of it heartily. He 
had always despised the natives, 
and now that he had had to 
run for his life from them he 
hated them as well. On his 
return to his bungalow he 
found it, of course, empty of 
everything ; but he also found 
one Banda, a native who had 
acted as his jackal, and who 
had made quite a good thing 
out of it. Banda foresaw very 
useful pickings for himself when 
his master should come back, 
for with many of the men 
dead, and most of the rest 
implicated up to their necks 
in the rising, he knew that a 
rich harvest was waiting for a 
thoroughly unscrupulous man; 
and he waited impatiently for 
that man to return and the 
harvest to begin. 

M‘Hasting’s first move was 
to get back what he could 
of his furniture. Most of it 
had been hurriedly and secretly 
placed near the bungalow by 
the temporary holders on hear- 
ing of the rightful owner's 
return; but some was missing, 
particularly a couch of which 
M‘Hasting was fond, as he 
had actually paid its full value 
for it, which was not a usual 
thing for him to do. Banda’s 
first duty was to find where 
the missing furniture was, and 
the next morning he returned 
radiant. 
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“Master, I have found the 
couch,” he said; “it is in the 
Lakkum’s house.” 

“But you told me that the 
Lakkum and his sons tried to 
stop the people from robbing 
my bungalow, and that they 
would have nothing to do with 
the rising,’ said M‘Hasting. 

“That is true, master, and 
they also sent word of it to 
the Government, but the people 
did not know this or they 
would have killed them. The 
Lakkum’s youngest son saw 
the bed in Appuhamy’s house, 
and thinking it was one Appu- 
hamy had made—for you know 
he was a carpenter—he bought 
it, not knowing it came from 
your house, and it is in the 
Lakkum’s house, where I myself 
have seen it.” 

Now Angus had always had 
@ grudge against the Lakkum 
for upsetting some of his ne- 
farious plans, and had con- 
stantly been on the look-out 
for some means of hurting 
him, and, if possible, removing 
him from the district. He 
how saw a first-class oppor- 

tunity for doing this; in 
fact, of getting rid of the 
Lakkum and his family for 
ever. That he almost certainly 
owed his life to’ his intended 
victim’s action in warning him 
of the rising did not count at 
all with him. Gratitude was a 
thing he did not understand, 
particularly when it stood in 
the way of his getting money 
or revenge. 

This was just the chance 
that was wanted, and calling 
for his horse and buckling on 
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two huge horse-pistols, M‘Hast- 
ing rode off, followed by his 
two Tamil servants, who were, 
I believe, the only people in 
the world who liked him. They 
not only were devoted to him, 
but actually respected the little 
scoundrel, and would, and pro- 
bably have, followed him to 
hell. 

Arrived at the Lakkum’s 
house, he was politely greeted 
by the old man and his eldest 
son, and he immediately ac- 
cused them of leading the 
looting of his bungalow. In 
spite of their denials he in- 
sisted on searching the house, 
and of course at once found 
the bed. 

“Tf you had nothing to do 
with the robbery of my things,” 
he said, “how have you got 
my bed in your house? I 
know you were always the 
head of all the mischief in 
the district.” 

“* Master,” said the aston- 
ished Lakkum, “ that bed was 
bought by my other son, who 
is away from home, from Appu- 
hamy the carpenter’s wife, 
who told him her husband had 
just made it.” 

** Where is Appuhamy ? ” 

“He was killed by the sol- 
diers, master, and his wife 
died after eating food stolen 
from your bungalow.” 

“You are a liar and a thief 
and one of the chiefs of the ris- 
ing, and I am taking you and 
your son now to the court.” 

And take him he did, the 
two men tied together in front, 
and he following on his horse, 
pistol in hand. 
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Let us hurry over the next 
scenes. They are not nice to 
any one who knows of the 
wonderful fairness and mild- 
ness of British rule. It is 
enough to say that the court- 
martial had orders to punish 
heavily and quickly, that 
M‘Hasting and Banda gave 
the most damning evidence, 
and that by the time the 
triumphant murderer was back 
in his bungalow his victims 
had faced the firing party. 

M‘Hasting was jubilant, and 
now settled down to enjoy 
himself. He first searched the 
Lakkum’s house “ for concealed 
arms,” as he gave out: actually 
for the dead man’s money, 
which he found buried in the 
floor, a very useful little hoard. 
The villagers, terrified and suf- 
fering from bad consciences, 
had only to be threatened by 
the Lakkum’s fate to meet any 
demand made on them, and 
what with money, goods, and 
land, M‘Hasting soon possessed 
most of the resources of his 
immediate district. 

But he had made a bad 
mistake, to which he was shortly 
to add another. His first mis- 
take was the killing of the 
Lakkum ; his second was to 
quarrel with Banda. The quar- 
rel began over the spoil. Banda 
was not satisfied with his share, 
and even when after much 
haggling it was increased he 
still felt defrauded. It con- 
tinued over Banda’s wife—the 
details do not matter; and it 
finished up by an imperial 
flogging of Banda by a drunken 
and furious M‘Hasting. Banda 
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crept away with his whole 
being full of aches and intenge 
hatred of his master. Naty. 
rally he first tried poison, but 
M‘Hasting’s servants were in- 
corruptible on that point, as 
many a vengeful Cingalee had 
found before him. In fact if, 
for some unaccountable reason, 
these two Tamils had not been 
absolutely devoted to their 
master, they would long ago 
have retired to India with a 
nice little pouchful of rupees, 
and M’Hasting would have 
died of red-hot pains of the 
insides. As it was, Banda had 
to try other means; and while 
he was screwing himself up to 
trying the chance of a shot 
from a gas-pipe gun, the result 
of his enemy’s first mistake 
gave him the opportunity for 
@ much safer revenge. 

The Government’s actions 
were not approved of by the 
general European community, 
if one may judge by the sul- 
phurous entries in the diary. 
Uncle Roberts was a pretty 
swearer, one gathers, and his 
comments on the suppression 
of the riots are forcible and 
interesting but quite unprint- 
able; and when he mentions 
our villainous Scotch friend, 
he reaches a height of invective 
that makes the old Ulster 
Orange toast seem like a bless- 
ing. 

Helped by vigorously ex- 
pressed public opinion, and by 
admonitions from home, the 
Government recovered its nerve 
and began to feel a bit ashamed 
of itself. It first dissolved the 
courts-martial and proclaimed 
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a general amnesty; and then, 
like all Governments, started 
to look around for a scape- 
goat. It had not far to look. 
The Lakkum’s youngest son, 
James, had been away when 
his father was seized, and on 
hearing of his execution had 
gone into hiding; but when 
the general amnesty was pro- 
claimed he reappeared, and 
began to look about for a way 
of revenge on his father’s mur- 
derer. Being a Cingalee, he 
first tried to think of a way 
by which he could procure a 
violent end for his enemy 
without risking his own neck, 
but found that M‘Hasting was 
much too careful to give him 
a chance. Just as he was 
giving up all hope, he heard 
that Henderson had returned 
from leave, and at once went 
to him and told him the whole 
story. The effect on Hender- 
son was what one would expect, 
and he promised to help to 
his utmost ; but before he could 
do anything he wanted more 
evidence. This James prom- 
ised to get, and returned to 
his village, feeling that at last 
he would get even. And then 
came another disappointment : 
the villagers were too cowed to 
help him. ‘“ We will not go 
to court to swear against him,” 
they said. ‘‘ We have bought 
our safety, and are now left 
alone. If we give evidence 
against him the court will not 
believe us, and he and Banda 
will swear our lives away as 
they did to your father and 
brother. We are poor men, 
and will not be mixed up in any 





more trouble.” It was in vain 
that James appealed in turn to 
their hatred, love of revenge, 
and cupidity. Neither elo- 
quence nor bribery could over- 
come their fear of M‘Hasting, 
and, thoroughly disheartened, 
he was resigning himself to 
reporting failure to Henderson 
when the game was placed in 
his hands by his enemy’s own 
act in thrashing Banda. Banda, 
of course, soon heard of James’s 
efforts to get evidence, and 
after he found that he could 
not get square by his own 
efforts, he decided to combine 
forces with his victim’s son. 

James Singho was at first 
very suspicious of Banda’s ad- 
vances. 

“How can I trust you,” he 
said, “‘you who were one of 
my father’s murderers ? ”’ 

“Look at me,” said Banda. 
“* Look at these cuts and bruises. 
See how I have been beaten. 
How should I not want revenge 
on the man who did this to 
me ? ” 

“I see them, but still it 
may be a trick. M‘Hasting 
is very cunning, and you may 
be sent to get me into trouble 
with Henderson by giving 
wrong evidence. How can I 
believe you when all my trou- 
bles are due to you? You 
have made all you have by 
helping that man, and now you 
say you want to ruin him. 
What pledges will you give me 
that I can trust you ? ” 

The more James doubted, 
the more vehement Banda be- 
came. His whole mind was 
concentrated on revenge. 
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“How can I make you trust 
me, James Singho? I have 
been cheated out of my money. 
I have been beaten, and now 
he has taken my wife from me. 
Why should I not hate him ? 


My hatred is stronger than 


yours, and I will punish him 
by myself if you won’t help.” 

At last he managed to con- 
vince James of his honesty in 
hatred, and Henderson soon 
had all the evidence he wanted 
to obtain a warrant. Things 
moved rapidly—but not quite 
rapidly enough. 

M‘Hasting was a little un- 
easy when he heard of James 
Singho’s reappearance. When 
he heard that he was trying to 
collect evidence, he saw that 
he must take steps. A few 
discreet threats among the vil- 
lagers frightened them into 
silence, as we have seen; and 
a little money and many pro- 
mises soon got him interested 
friends among the local Govern- 
ment officials, and particularly 
the police. For a time he 
hoped he was safe, till one of 
his servants came in one day 
with the news that Banda and 
James had gone together to 
Kandy to see Henderson. 
Angus decided it was time to 
vanish. Most of his money 
was in hard cash, but some 
of it took a few days to realise, 
and he decided to risk waiting 
for it; with the result that on 
the evening before the day on 
which he was going to do his 
disappearing act, a messenger 
from. a bought policeman ar- 
rived with the news that two 
European police sergeants with 
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@ warrant for the arrest of one 
“ Angus M‘Hasting ” would be 
at the bungalow within the 
hour. There was only one 
thing to be done, and that was 
to take to the jungle ; so when 
the police arrived M‘Hasting 
and his two servants had van- 
ished, and the villagers, still 
cowed, and fearing that he 
might return, stoutly main- 
tained that they had seen 
nothing of him. 

Our villain now started on a 
strange existence. He had no 
fixed centre, but wandered in 
the jungle near the scattered 
estates of Europeans; and 
when the weather or lack of 
food, or more particularly drink, 
made jungle life unbearable 
for him, he would turn up at 
some estate bungalow and ask 
for shelter; and he always 
got it. It is rather hard to 
explain why he was always 
received by any planter he 
called on, for the planters in 
general condemned his actions 
most thoroughly, and had no 
sympathy whatsoever for him ; 
but they were not great ad- 
mirers of the law, and more 
especially, I think, they felt it 
would be bad for the prestige 
of the white man for one of 
their number to be imprisoned 
or perhaps hanged. Anyway, 
whatever the reasons, M‘Hast- 
ing had only to present himself 
at a bungalow and he was not 
welcomed, but at any rate 
allowed to make himself at 
home; and the fact that he 
never stayed more than a few 
days at any one bungalow was 
due to his own unpleasant 
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self, a8, apparently, no one 
could put up with him for 
long. My unele’s feelings in 
the matter are very clear. He 
had to put him up once for 
three or four days, and this is 
what he says about it (I have 
had to tone his remarks down 
a bit) :— 

** On my return (from Kandy) 
I found that damned swine 
M‘H. had come into me for 
shelter. As it was raining hard 
I could not turn him out. 
He has grown a beard, and is 
even dirtier, if possible, than 
he used to be, and his manners 
are simply bestial. He wal- 
lowed in my whisky, and tried 
to make out what a martyr he 
was. As soon as the weather 
improved I drove the filthy 
blackguard out, but that was 
not for four days. He com- 
plained that no one would 
keep him for long except Tay- 
lor, and that Taylor made him 
pay for his board, and extra 
for whisky. That is just like 
him, but I bet M‘H. drinks 
more whisky than he pays for. 
On the day he left he started 
cursing the life he led, and 
swore he would go into Kandy 
soon and have ‘“‘one good 
Christian drunk,” as he put 
it, in spite of all the police in 
the country. It’s the sort of 
damned foolhardy thing he 
would do... .” 

And that is just what he 
did do. , 


On a pouring wet monsoon 
evening young Johnson, @ 
rather raw police officer who 
had been left temporarily in 
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charge at Kandy, walked up 
the steps of the hotel, and 
went to the bar in search of 
a badly-needed drink. He had 
had a very hard day, and was 
tired and excited. The bar 
was empty, except for a little 
bearded man, who greeted 
Johnson as though he was 
his dearest friend instead of 
a complete stranger. 

“Thank God,’ he _ said, 
“there is at least one man 
left in this blasted place. I 
have been waiting for some 
one to drink with for an hour, 
and not a soul has been in.”’ 

Though the policeman did 
not like his looks much, he 
soon found that the stranger 
was not going to let him go 
unless he found some one else 
to talk to. The bearded one 
was apparently called Peter- 
son, and had ridden in from 
some distant estate for the 
express purpose of drinking 
in company; and as Johnson 
was the only company avail- 
able, he had to help to satisfy 
this more or less laudable 
ambition. Now he was young, 
and had a poor head for drink 
—that is, two or three drinks 
made him talkative—and, as 
I have said, he was excited. 
It was not long before he felt 
he had to tell some one the 
cause of his excitement, so 
suddenly he burst out with— 

‘Do you know that that 
fellow M‘Hasting is in Kandy?”’ 

“What!” Peterson jumped 
to his feet, upsetting his glass, 
and stared for a@ moment at 
the policeman with an extra- 
ordinary expression. 
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“What on earth is the mat- 
ter?” said Johnson. “ Surely 
you are not a friend of that 
man’s ? ” 

Peterson sat down again 
slowly, and. called for another 
drink before answering. 

“A friend of his,” he said. 
“Well, no. He _ borrowed 
money from me and never 
paid me back. He sold me 
a horse that was all wrong. 
He has done me down when- 
ever I have had anything to 
do with him, and I would give 
anything to get even with 
him. Look here, let me help 
you catch him. He won’t 
get away if I get a sight of 
him. Are you sure he is here, 
and how do you know it? ”’ 

“Oh! he is here all right. 
A Cingalee called Banda who 
has a grudge against him told 
me he was coming in to-day.” 

“Banda; ah yes, Banda;” 
Peterson repeated the name 
thoughtfully. “But how did 
Banda know ? ” 

“M‘Hasting has apparently 
been hiding with a man called 
Taylor, and Taylor’s boy is 
some relation of Banda’s. Well, 
the boy heard M‘Hasting ask 
for the loan of Taylor’s horse, 
as he meant to come into 
Kandy to-day, and there was a 
fine old row about it, as Taylor 
wanted M‘Hasting to pay for the 
hire of it. Anyway, M‘Hasting 
rode off on it this morning, and 
Banda’s cousin sent him word, 
and he told me.” 

“That does not prove that 
he did come here; he may 
have ridden off anywhere.”’ 

“Oh no; one of my con- 
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stables saw a man riding into 
the town a couple of hours 
ago on Taylor’s horse, which 
he knows. It’s a skewbald 
and easy to spot, but he did 
not recognise the rider.” 

“Well, what are you going 
to do about it?” Peterson 
asked. ‘‘ You can hardly search 
the whole town for him.” 

* For to-night I have placed 
parties of my men on every 
road and bridle-path leading 
from the town, and they will 
hold up any one riding a 
skewbald horse or who answers 
to M‘Hasting’s description. Ac- 
cording to Banda’s information, 
he meant to leave the town 
again to-night. I think he 
only came in in a spirit of 
bravado, but he won’t get 
out, I’ll see to that. I'll catch 
him all right.” 

Peterson had been getting 
steadily more and more ex- 
cited. 

“Look here,” he said, “I 
am going to stay with you on 
this hunt. Are you sure all 
the roads are guarded? What 
about the Devilla Ford ? ” 

“Good Lord, man,” said 
Johnson, “no one can cross 
that way. Why, the river is 
bank-high, and running at an 
appalling pace! I have not 
wasted any men there.” 

“Well, I would if I were 
you; in fact, you must. I 
saw M‘Hasting cross there once 
when the river was quite as 
bad as it is now, and if he gets 
any idea you are after him he 
will try that way.” 

The policeman was rather 
concerned. “Do you really 
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think he would try? In that 
case perhaps I had better send 
a party off; but it will be 
half an hour or more before 
they get there. I hope he has 
not got frightened and slipped 
out already.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” 
said Peterson. ‘“‘ While you 
go and get your party I will 
ride out at once and hold the 
ford till your men come on. 
I'll guarantee M‘Hasting won’t 
get past me.” 

And so it was settled. John- 
son sent round to his stables 
for his horse, while Peterson 
went and got his himself. While 
waiting for his horse Johnson 
strolled to the hotel entrance. 
It was dark by now, and still 
pouring rain, but the lamps 
in front of the hotel lit up the 
roadway. He was looking up 
the road when he heard a 
horse being ridden behind him, 
and turning round he got the 
shock of his young life, for 
there, standing in the middle 
of the lamp-lit road, was a 
skewbald horse—in fact, Tay- 
lor’s horse without a doubt,— 
and the man on it must be 
M‘Hasting. For a moment he 
stood gasping, and then he 
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saw that the horseman was 
Peterson, and the voice when 
the horseman spoke was Peter- 
son’s, but what he said was— 

“Well, good-bye, Johnson. 
Thanks for all your informa- 
tion. It is very useful to me, 
because you see my name is 
M‘Hasting.”’ 

And a stupefied policeman 
was left gazing into the night, 
listening to a horse’s hoof- 
beats dying away along the 
road to the Devilla Ford. 

That is the last authentic 
information I have of M‘Hast- 
ing. His, or rather Taylor’s, 
horse was found the next day 
exhausted and badly knocked 
about on the river bank some 
way down-stream from Kandy, 
but not a sign, dead or alive, 
of the rider. The general idea 


was, of course, that he was 


drowned, and a damned good 
riddance too; but there were 
some, my uncle among them, 
who said, ‘‘ It would take more 
than a little water to kill a 
blackguard like that. He has 
probably slipped out of the 
island somehow. Any way, 
we are clear of him, for which 
thank God!” 
JASPER MARTIN. 
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HEATHER MIXTURE. 


BY KLAXON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DINNER over, the Moordyke 
party entrenched themselves in 
the big arm-chairs in the smok- 
ing-room, and for half an hour 
there was little conversation, 
but a considerable amount of 
heavy breathing. Dicky, for 
one, felt rather overfed and 
very sleepy. Then gradually 
energy was awakened, and the 
talk began. It started with 
guns, and in a few minutes the 
room rang with the names of 
their makers (the gun-makers, 
that is). Argument changed 
to illustration, and out came 
the gun-cases. The room was 
full of guns, and some of them 
were really beautiful specimens ; 
others were old and trusted 
friends of no honoured pedi- 
gree, yet which had probably 
done just as good execution 
as their expensive companions. 
The show lasted a good half- 
hour, and then there was a 
calm interval while every one 
sat down again and gently 
rubbed and polished the finger- 
marks from the precious barrels. 
The conversation naturally 
swung to the merits of different 
cartridges, loads and sizes of 
shot, types and loads of powder. 
‘** Always use sevens in August 
and September and sixes the 
rest of the season.” ‘No, 


sevens — just an ounce— for 
driven birds all the season, and 
fives for rabbits and walked-up 
partridges. You must use fives 
to kill ’em tail-on.” ‘‘ You can 
kill anything with sevens if 
you hold straight.” ‘A fiver 
you have more runners than 
me to-morrow, then—and I[’ll 
use sixes ”’—and so on. Dicky 
joined in the argument occa- 
sionally, but was on the whole 
content to listen. These men 
knew their subject all right, 
and it was evident that they 
each used a great many more 
cartridges in a season than he 
did in two. As for their know- 
ledge of guns, at least three 
of them had been to the Lon- 
don factories to see their own 
weapons made from start to 
finish, and the lordly London 
makers had apparently not 
objected to this personal super- 
vision. Dicky felt he would 
never have had the courage 
to do such a thing, but these 
queer people apparently took 
nobody’s reputation on trust: 
they would have, in all pro- 
bability, done the same with 
Joe Manton himself had they 
been bis contemporaries. 

The cartridge argument died 
down and shooting stories be- 
gan. Shooting stories are usu- 
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ally much the same everywhere 
—when you’ve doubted one 
you've doubted the lot,—but 
some of the facts that came out 
as to bags of grouse on the 
famous Wemmergill and Bolton 
Abbey moors made Dicky gasp. 
Then came stories of shooting 
prowess, and Dicky began to 
have qualms. Some of the 
figures certainly appeared 
strained. The limit seemed to 
be reached when he was told 
that Astley had, two seasons 
before, killed forty-two grouse 
with forty-six cartridges in one 
drive. He was later to dis- 
cover, from confirmatory evi- 
dence, that this was true. Then 
came talk of freaks and queer 
chances—of falling grouse that 
impaled themselves on gun- 
barrels, that burst open when 
they fell on burnt heather, that 
struck shooters or loaders and 
knocked them unconscious ; of 
shot-pellets that deflected from 
oncoming grouse or from wet 
heather; of birds killed at 
seventy-eight yards; of six 
killed with one shot—and then 
the exaggeration began. A 
pheasant and a grouse in one 
shot, ten redshank with one 
barrel of number fours (by the 
way, this was nearly true), a 
partridge and a trout in a right 
and left (this wasn’t), and so 
on. Dicky was quite inured 
to wardroom leg-pulling, and 
was therefore able to keep up 
@ look of deep and serious 
interest, while Bates (the capita- 
list), talking not to, but cer- 
tainly at him, recounted an 
incident he had experienced 
near Scarborough, when, in 
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firing at a covey of partridges, 
he had taken a tremendous 
kick from his gun and been 
nearly knocked over. On open- 
ing the weapon, he had to his 
surprise found that only the 
brass base ejected. Appar- 
ently the whole cartridge, paper 
and all, had parted company 
from its support and gone 
away like a solid bullet. To 
his still greater surprise, he 
found that the missile had 
decapitated two partridges from 
the covey, and, after cutting a 
groove in the bark of an adja- 
cent beech-tree, had killed a 
sheep one hundred and fifty 
yards up the hillside. The 
narrator could recall the facts 
that it had happened at three 
P.M. or a little after, and that 
it was @ very hot day in 
October. In fact, he remem- 
bered the walk up to the sheep 
(when pacing the distance) as 
if it had happened yesterday, 
owing to the oppressive warmth 
of the sun. 

Dicky registered wide-eyed 
interest and attention, asking 
several details in order to be 
able to better remember the 
tale. He then, after a remark 
on the strange things one must 
meet if one shoots long enough, 
described an interesting visit 
he had made to Sugar-loaf 
Island in the South Seas—a 
little south and west of Raro- 
tonga and two hundred and 
seventy miles east of Advent 
Island in the Paumotus (there’s 
no need to look that up on the 
chart). Apparently it had been 
for many years the custom for 
one of H.M. ships to visit the 
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island biennially in order to 
shoot some of the goats which 
there abounded, and Dicky had 
been fortunate enough, the war 
having disturbed the sequence 
of routine visits, to be aboard 
the vessel which had called 
there in 1919 in order to reduce 
the excess of wild life resulting 
from six years of undisturbed 
breeding. It appeared that the 
island in no way belied its 
hame, being of a steep cone 
formation, and entirely covered 
with grass, and, of course, 
goats. These latter, being in- 
digenous, and having adapted 
themselves to their locality in 
accordance with the immutable 
rules laid down by Darwin, 
Huxley, and Ball, were able 
to graze in comfort in that 
their off-legs were some three 
and a half inches shorter than 
those on the near side. Why 
the off-legs? The answer is 
obvious: as they always fol- 
lowed the sunshine round the 
island, they naturally circum- 
ambulated right-handed. It 
was well known also that the 
patriarchal or decrepit goats 
kept near the top of the hill, 
the full-grown and athletic goats 
half-way up, and the young 
half-fledged goats at the bot- 
tom, thus fulfilling the rules 
that exercise is good for the 
young and that age must have 
its little comforts. Dicky, with 
the other guns, started his 
pursuit half-way up the slope, 
deciding that on that level the 
best eating goats would be 
found. They discovered, how- 
ever, that not being themselves 
so anatomically adapted for 
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rapid motion on a sixty-degree 
hillside as were their proposed 
victims, all they could see of 
the latter was an occasional 
glimpse of a vanishing latter 
end on the local horizon, some 
eighty yards away. 

It is hardly credible that any 
presumably intelligent naval 
officers could be so dense, but 
they actually pursued those 
goats at high speed for four 
hours without getting a chance 
of a shot, until it occurred to 
somebody to suggest turning 
round and walking back “ wid- 
dershins.” Then, of course, 
the inevitable happened. The 
startled goats, meeting their 
enemies face to face, whirled 
round and tried to run; in- 
stantly, their off-legs being then 
some seven inches from ground- 
level, they fell, and rolling 
downhill with ever-increasing 
velocity, fell into the sea, to be 
garnered by the men in the 
boats waiting at the landing- 
place. 

There was a moment of 
silence as Dicky finished the 
tale and looked round at his 
audience in childish wide-eyed 
innocence. Then Hanlan, the 
policeman, spoke. 

“Bah goom! that’s queer 
goin’s on. Did’st tha get 
many ? ” 

Dicky’s heart leaped. Could 
he believe his ears? ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, “we took what we 
wanted — about twenty odd 
from the lower levels for the 
ship’s company to eat, and two 
of us went to the top and got 
a@ couple of old ones just for 
the heads and horns. They 
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weren’t as good heads as we’d 


hoped, though.” He leaned 
forward, looking earnestly at 
his prey. 


“Bah goom! an’ tha niver 
loosed tha gun off ? ” 
“Not a shot. 

wanted.” 

“Bah goom! An’ did tha 
get many Mevagissey geese 
there, sailor? An’ did’st ta 
hear o’ tups oop Whernside 
that grow legs i’ same fashion ? 
Can’t walk round fell for sun- 
shine because o’ walls and that, 
so they walks backside forward 
orl neet to be right for morning. 
See ‘em if you like come 
Thursday bowlin’ to Skipton 
Market wi’ scooters to their 
off-legs and kickin’ out the near 
on road. Drover runnin’ and 
dog runnin’. Bah goom!” 

Dicky’s earnest attitude had 
relaxed. He reached his hand 
out weakly for his drink. 

“Cheer up; you didn’t get 
him, but he didn’t get 
you either,” said Chapman. 
“There’s no faith north of 
York. Now what about it, 
chaps? Just one sharp, and 
then ? ” 

* And then another, an’ cut 
‘em thicker. Aye. We’ve made 
no sort of arval yet to wet 
t’evening, and it’s barely twelve 
now.” The slow-speaking Clem 
Bates was evidently prepared 
to sit anybody out. 

“* Eh—dommit, chaps. Three 
hunder’ an’ sixty-five days for 
drinkin’, an’ ye come here to 
shoot. There’s no sense in it. 
Pack oop an’ drink oop or I’ll 
lock oop.” 

The subtle hint went home. 


"T wasn’t 
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The quick-witted company saw 
at once that their host desired 
to retire, and that he would 
be grateful if they would follow 
his example. Two of them in- 
stantly rose; one pocketed the 
keys of the whisky cupboard, 
and then both of them, closing 
with Chapman, hurled him to 
the floor and proceeded to 
carry him out. Dicky jumped 
to the rescue, but having no 
knowledge whatever of wrest- 
ling, and fists being out of the 
programme, found himself sud- 
denly helpless on the floor. 
He had yet to learn that 
everybody can wrestle north 
of York. The two were carried 
forth and gently depositea on 
the lower step of the stairs. 
The remaining guests then 
broke into the chorus of “‘ John 
Peel.” 

Chapman looked at Dicky. 
“Good lads, aren’t they?” 
he said. ‘“‘ They'll just have 
a couple more and then turn 
in. They haven’t had as much 
work as us to-day, and I’m 
footsore to-night.” 


Dicky woke with a vague 
idea that distant guns were 
firing. The dull booming sound 
came nearer, and he opened 
his eyes. Bang !—and heavy 
boots stumped along the pas- 
sage. Bang !—on his own door. 
It was the chauffeur passing 
from door to door in his capa- 
city of ‘“ knocker-up.” It was 
not yet full light, and the 
twilight threw faint shadows 
through the heavy old-fashioned 
window. Dressing was a quick 
operation. A bath could wait 
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for the evening, and shaving 
was evidently not compulsory 
in this ultra-bachelor establish- 
ment. Outside his door Dicky 
found a can of hot water and 
his shooting-boots, the latter 
plentifully besmeared with gear- 
box grease. At ten to seven 
he hurried downstairs and found 
three of the party already well 
under way with breakfast. The 
table was spread in the normal 
Yorkshire manner —that is, 
each guest was expected to 
accommodate a pint bowl of 
porridge and rich cream, a glass 
of milk, coffee, some tinned 
pine-apple, two poached eggs, 
one boiled egg, and several 
enormous slabs of excellent 
cooked ham. Kippers and sau- 
sages were set in large dishes 
before the fire for those who 
felt hungry and who might 
feel that the lighter refresh- 
ments on the table were in- 
sufficient. All the guns were 
present by five minutes to the 
hour, and at seven-fifteen the 
cars were at the door. Appa- 
rently when one shot Moordyke 
one shot it, and did not dally 
about the business either. 
There was quite a nip in the 
air as they swung out of the 
drive and roared down the 
valley, and coat-collars were 
turned up and caps pulled 
down. The run was two miles 
downhill, then up a short steep 
incline, and then three miles of 
steady climbing on a slope just 
inside the top-gear of thirty 
horse-power. The road ran 


between high fell-sides, a wind- 
ing ribbon between seas of 
brown and dull red heather. 
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Grouse rose occasionally to 
right and left of them, a few 
blackcock sailed away in front, 
and the grey sheep clustered 
together to stare as the pro- 
cession of three cars rushed 
by. At a gate in a loose stone 
wall on the roof of Yorkshire, 
and ten thousand miles from 
the civilisation of London, the 
cars stopped, and from below 
the wall a line of sitting men 
rose up—sixteen drivers of all 
ages and two keepers. There 
was no pause for conversation. 
In five minutes the cartridge- 
bags, guns, and shooters were 
sorted out, and the whole 
platoon was tramping away 
uphill over a rough peat cart- 
track. (It is always uphill in 
grouse - shooting — you never 
seem to go down.) The leaders 
set a sharp pace, and the 
party moved in comparative 
silence. The idea was appa- 
rently that they were there to 
shoot grouse, that the pro- 
gramme for the day was to be 
held to, that talking reduced 
speed, and the matter in hand 
must be concentrated on. 
Dicky approved the idea ; this 
looked to him like business. 
About the end of the first 
mile the drivers turned aside 
down a gully and disappeared. 
The guns did not check, but 
marched straight on. Dicky 
began to wish, first that he 
had not brought such an opti- 
mistic lot of cartridges with 
him, and second, that he had 
not been drinking pre - war 
whisky at midnight. No such 
ideas appeared to occur to the 
others—at least, if they did, 
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nobody voiced them. It seemed 
as if they trained on such 
nocturnal frivolities, and felt 
all the fresher for it. The 
cart-track died away, and they 
plunged downhill to cross a 
beck; up the other side in 
single file, and then on and still 
up for another half-mile before 
the first butt appeared. Each 
man knew his place, having 
picked a card as they left the 
house, and Dicky was number 
three. His card told him to 
move up two places each drive, 
and not to fire his gun when 
crossing the moor between 
drives; it also showed him 
some neat blank columns in 
which to insert his bag during 
the day. The guns for the 
farther butts passed him to- 
gether, perspiring somewhat, 
but maintaining the pace. The 
only remark as they went came 
from his host, who threw the 
warning, “Ten minutes only,” 
over his shoulder. Dicky 
loaded his gun, turned his coat- 
collar up to hide his white 
shirt, and mopped his brow 
with an already sodden hand- 
kerchief. There was a clear 
view in front of five hundred 
yards, the ground rising slightly 
to a low crest. At eight-thirty- 
five he glanced at his wrist- 
watch: the ten minutes must 
be just about up. Looking up 
again he saw @ brood appear 
over the crest straight in front, 
and then two smaller ones on 
each side. They came high 
over on a perfectly straight 
course, and he dropped one 
bird with two barrels. The 
small broods gave shots to his 
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neighbours, and he noted that 
each of them—the groom and 
the mill-owner—dropped a clean 
right and left. There followed 
@ pause of perhaps five minutes, 
and then far away in front he 
heard the drivers, their voices 
carrying well down the wind, 
“ Hold ’em up—hold ’em up! 
Eh—Yeh—Ya-a-r-r. Ho’d ’em 
up there!” A little cloud of 
specks showed up in the sky 
as @ big brood broke out across 
the wind in the teeth of a storm 
of shouts and flapping flags. 
Birds appeared coming straight 
at the butts—hat-high and fly- 
ing like bullets; in strings of 
twenties, thirties, in columns 
of hundreds. There was hardly 
@ pause between the broods, 
and they came absolutely 
straight and without hesita- 
tion. Dicky fired swiftly and 
fairly accurately, but knew well 
that his neighbours were firing, 
and killing with, three shots to 
his two. “ Ho’d ’em up—Yah 
—Yah — Ya-a-rr!” “Rattle 
yerr flags about, ye feckless 


good-for-nowts. Ef ye mun 
sleep standin’ ye’ll no’ do it 
here, blast ye! Get oop on 


the left—get oop there. Dom- 
mit—a’m fair dry wi’ roarin’ 
at ye!” The keeper’s voice 
showed that though his job 
lay in Yorkshire, his birth- 
place was a good step farther 
north. ‘‘ Ho’d ’em up—Yah— 
Ya-r-r. Eh—Ar-r-h!” The 
drivers were not far off now, 
though out of sight. The 
stream of birds eased up a little, 
and the guns had a moment to 
cool. Then came the rush of 
birds that had settled on the 
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crest in front, some turning 
back over the drivers, but the 
majority giving beautiful sport- 
ing shots as they swerved along 
the line downhill. Twice Dicky 
gasped with astonishment at 
the range at which some fell— 
taken by his neighbours a full 
sixty yards out. The drive 
ended in a rattle of quick 
firing from the upper butts, 
and then a line of white flags, 
all perfectly aligned, appeared 
over the crest. Dicky laid 
down his gun and stepped 
out to the heather. ‘“‘ Golly!” 
he observed; and again, “By 
gum!... That was grouse- 
shootin’... .” 

Except for Dicky, all the 
guns had dogs — beautifully 
trained Labradors that worked 
at a gallop. He himself picked 
the birds in sight near his butt, 
and then, on shouted instruc- 
tions from Astley, waited till 
that worthy’s dog, its imme- 
diate job finished, was sent 
down to him. Standing by his 
coat and cartridge - bags, he 
watched eight grouse collected 
in six minutes, the collection 
involving pursuit along the 
lines of two runners. The 
drivers had collected in groups 
by the butts, and he noticed 
that none of them moved from 
their positions till the dogs had 
finished their search; it was 
evident that they required no 
instruction as to the necessity 
for keeping clear of ground 
over which retrieving is in pro- 
gress. The last “ certainty ” 
being found, a whistle blew 
and the procession moved off 
at the same steady travelling 
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pace. Dicky walked with Ast. 
ley, and the ground being now 
level, found breath for con- 
versation. He remarked on 
the speed with which the pick- 
up, and in fact the programme 
generally, was carried out. 

“Aye, dogs ’ll pick up 
quicker’n men will. If you’re 
going to use men, keep dogs 
i’ leash, I say ; if you use dogs, 
keep men still downwind or in 
t’butt. If you see a man work- 
ing his dog and scent seems 
bad, it’s no use blaming scent ; 
it’s odds that scent’s all reet, 
but t’man’s standin’ to weather 
o’ t’game. They say i’ York- 
shire a good dog gets more’n 
a bad gun, and that’s a fact; 
I'd say, too, that a dom fool’ll 
spoil t’best scentin’ day.” 

“You were getting some 
good shots in then. I think 
I'll be a bit of a passenger in 
this shoot. You’re all a bit 
too skilled for me to keep up 
with.” 

** An’ we'd be fools if we 
couldn’t shoot grouse. We get 
enough of it. If you did as 
much, you’d do as well or 
maybe better. It’s good sport 
if you shoot well or badly, and 
we don’t try for records.” 

*“* D’you have many strangers 
up here to shoot ? ”’ 

“A few; some shoot well 
and some don’t. Some are 
dangerous, and they’re not 
t’worst shots either. D’you 
always open your gun like that 
when you come up to talk to 
@ man?” 

“Tf I haven’t shot with ’em 
before—yes.”’ 

“ Well, it’s a better credit 
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than showin’ him your pass- 
pook. Out on t’moor they 
don’t care who you are or how 
you shoot. It’s what you shoot 
that they want to know. Here’s 
butts — you're five — down 
t’gully to t’right and second 
you come to.” 

The drivers passed on down 
the gully, and Chapman and 
Astley, having deposited their 
guns and impedimenta in their 
own shelters, came down also 
to talk to the guest. The 
three sat down in the heather 
beside the butt and lit their 
pipes. ‘‘How long will they 
be getting round?”’ said Dicky, 
nodding at the drivers, now two 
hundred yards away downhill. 

“ Half an hour,” said Chap- 
man. ‘“They’ve got to get 
over a mile on. We've got a 
bit o’ time for a spell. But 
don’t get the idea that you 
can sit out and talk till t’drive 
starts i’ grouse-shootin’. When 
the beaters first begin to show 
at the beginning o’ t’drive— 
before they’ve spread out even 
—you'll get a few birds that 
are wild gettin’ up and bring- 
ing more along. You should 
always be in t’butt and ready 
before you think there’s a 
chance of shootin’ at all! Man 
looks a fool if he’s caught 
laikin’.’’ 

“Aye,” said Astley slowly. 
“Ah’ve seen some dom fools 
hang on time an’ time again. 
There’s no sense in it.’ 

Dicky fondled the gun that 
lay across his knees, and began 
to rub with his _ sleeve 
the already speckless stock. 
“ Well,” he said, “if good drill 
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can make a shoot, you’ve done 
it here. Your men and guns 
are a8 sharp on it as the sailors 
at a field-gun competition. How 
long have you had this moor ? ” 
“Only since the war. We 
had another moor before—over 
tops and down Swaledale,— 
Eh—hell!...” A whistle 
sounded from below, and with 
the whistle came a rush of 
grouse, at least a hundred 
birds in groups of a dozen or 
80, crossing the line diagonally 
over the two empty butts 
above Dicky’s. The three men 
leaped up, and the guest 
plunged behind the turf wall ; 
as he did so he felt the others 
stumble in to bend double 
beside him. He got off four 
cartridges into the birds that 
passed within range, killing 
two. Then he waited for an- 
other chance, and watched the 
stream rushing over Astley’s 
and Chapman’s butts. Two 
heads rose cautiously beside 
him and watched also, then, 
as the last of the pack dis- 
appeared, the heads spoke. 
Each said something different 
in plain English, but the gen- 
eral idea was the same and the 
wording clear. Chapman kicked 
open the door and went uphill 
at a run. Astley checked a 
moment before following his 
example: ‘“‘As I was tellin’ 
you,” he said, “there’s no 
dommed sense in it... .” 
They got through eight drives 
by half-past five, and even the 
toughest of them showed signs 
of lack of training before they 
had finished. Lunch had been 
taken in the form of sand- 
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wiches, eaten as they sat out 
in the heather. Tea had con- 
sisted of pre-war liqueur brandy 
passed from hand to hand in 
the bottle. At six o’clock they 
reached the road and the cars, 
and the bag was counted— 
two hundred and thirty-seven 
brace with three and a half 
brace of blackcock: a good 
day, and as Chapman put it, 
“right good weather for kill- 
in’.”’ The cars came down the 
hill at a rush, swaying round 
the bends and making the pas- 
sengers bounce in their seats. 
The smoking-room looked its 
cosiest as they clattered in, and 
the smell of dinner was wel- 
come. Dicky found himself 
engaged on the task of cleaning 
eight guns—a job which he 
held all his visit; he seemed 
to have been tacitly appointed 
to the post—probably owing 
to his interest in the argument 
about various makes of weap- 
ons the previous evening. By 
strict attention to business he 
finished the job in twenty 
minutes, and by a masterly 
mancuvre performed while the 
stud-groom and the capitalist 
were arguing as to who was 
next in turn, slipped into num- 
ber two bathroom without hav- 
ing to wait. 

After dinner the conversa- 
tion ran again on sport—from 
shooting to handball, wrestling, 
and hurley. Dicky was igno- 
rant of even the names of 
some of the games mentioned, 
though the others seemed to 
know not only all the rules 
and details, but the names of 
every player of mark in the 
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North. The talk changed to 
big-game shooting, and Dicky, 
having touched the fringe of 
that sport on foreign stations, 
was able to join in, exaggerat- 
ing as requisite when his limited 
personal experiences failed him. 
His host spoke of the fallow- 
deer that roamed the upper 
slopes of the Dale, and of 
“t’owd buck ” that had been 
marked for death this two years 
past, but which had escaped 
from formal drives, rifle-bullets, 
and buckshot charges fired by 
farmers, and which had done 
forty pounds worth of 

to one turnip-field alone. Ap- 
parently this animal, not con- 
tent with the woods and the 
moors of the hills, had dis- 
covered easy feeding in the 
valleys, and, with his family, 
descended nightly to add to 
his already excessive girth and 
weight. Dicky showed interest. 
Wish I’d brought a rifle,” he 
said. 

“And why not? Send a 
wire for it now—where is it? 
London? All right, it'll be 
here to-morrow night by pas- 
senger train. I'll bet you two 
quid to one you don’t get him 
in a day—or two days either, 
if it comes to that. We've got 
an off-day Monday walkin’ up 
t’edge o’ t’moor, and you can 
start at dawn if you like. Will 
you have it?” 

Dicky began to suspect the 
buck in question to be a source 
of income to the party, for 
instantly Chapman’s bet was 
repeated by the whole crowd. 
He took up Chapman at once 
and refused the others, except 
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for Astley’s offer of five bottles 
of whisky to one of gin, which 
seemed to savour rather of 
contempt. The telephone was 
called into play, and the call 
passed to London in hopes that 
the gun-maker who had the 
care of the weapon at the time 
might be on his premises after 
closing time. The deal con- 
cluded, he had to stand a fire 
of chaff. There wasn’t any 
buck near Moordyke at all; 
he could walk twenty mile and 
not see a slot; the woods 
covered miles of ground and 
were almost impassable, and 
he couldn’t see a yard in them 
for the green on the trees; 
the buck would play with him 
all day and then cross over to 
Swaledale, — altogether Dicky 
began to feel that he was 
going to need all his optimism 
on Monday morning. 

They let him off after a 
while, and he got up from his 
chair to mix himself a drink. 
Hanlan, the Swaledale police- 
man, joined him by the table 
and spoke quietly. 

“Tl come wi’ you Monday, 
if you like—I know t’ground.” 

“Will you? Good man. 
Can you move quietly in cover 
and keep still between times ? ” 

“Aye. I know where we'll 
find tracks at daylight, too, 
where he’s come up fra’ feed- 
ing. Ye’ll get him i’ t’day if 
you're keen to work.” 

“T’m that. Good man.” 


Feeling that at any rate he 
would have somebody at his 
back to sympathise with a 
failure, he returned to his seat 
@ little more cheerful. The 
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talk had changed to a diseus- 
sion on cards, and in a few 
minutes a poker game and a 
game of nap were started. He 
had heard tales of the high 
stakes for which the northmen 
were accustomed to play, and 
was pleased to find that on this 
occasion the value of the points 
was fixed at what might be 
termed “ stud-groom ” limits. 
His opponents played keenly 
and well, and he finished the 
game at midnight, after some 
quite exciting hands, about 
thirteen and _ elevenpence 
down. Two of the players 
sat on, drawing “ cold hands ” 
against each other for next 
year’s unborn Labrador pups. 
Dicky was devoured with curi- 
osity as to what actual cash 
value these units represented, 
but was afraid to confess his 
ignorance by inquiry. The two 
interested canine parties, the 
matter having been explained 
to them by their masters, 
appeared to take an intelligent 
interest in the play. 

He had just failed to conceal 
@ yawn, and was thinking of 
bed, when the bright idea 
struck Astley that he would 
like to call on “ Harry.” This 
personage was apparently a 
gipsy, and Dicky gathered 
that he lived “‘ bout five mile 
up Dale.” Further questioning 
elicited the illuminating ex- 
planation that he was “ Hal 
o’ Bill o’ Susan” (apparently 
some form of pedigree in the 
North Country stud-book). 

Before the southerner had 
realised that the suggestion was 
serious, two cars were at the 
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door, and the party was pack- 
ing itself into them. They 
went down the hill in a blaze 
of head-lights and to the -ac- 
companiment of “The Oak 
and the Ash, and the Bonny 
Birchen tree,’’ rendered by the 
occupants of the leading car. 
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And at that point of the 
proceedings we might say good 
night to him. It was lucky 
that the next day was Sunday, 
and that there was no fixed 
time for breakfast at Moordyke 
when there was no shooting 
programme. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Betty turned the big horse 
away from hounds and walked 
him up the grass track that 
led over the downs towards 
home—seven miles away. She 
was saving Peter for a little 
jumping practice in the after- 
noon, and she was not to be 
tempted by any scurry after 
cubs if it took her outside her 
day’s programme. The thud 
of hoofs behind her made her 
turn, and she saw a neatly- 
dressed man on a big dapple- 
grey mare pulling up beside 
her. She straightened a little 
in her seat and smiled a greet- 
ing. 

The two actions rather ex- 
plain the situation. She rode 
well, and knew it; so did her 
family know—and for that 
reason they never told her so. 
Mr Geoffrey Hicks had told 
her; in fact, he made rather 
a habit of it, having found on 
previous occasions that in hunt- 
ing-field affairs of the heart it 
paid to do so. He was a 
bachelor, wealthy, and a fair 
rider; in his forty years of 
life he had had many little 
episodes with the other sex 
over which a decent veil of 
uncertainty could be drawn, 





but, of course, nobody ever 
talked about such things. In 
the case of Betty, he knew 
perfectly well that it would 
be most unwise to allow him- 
self his usual scope. He could 
not risk scandals, and her 
family was influential,—no, his 
only anxiety in the matter was 
over his own feelings ; he might 
even find himself being carried 
away into such foolishness as 
an engagement, and he had no 
use at all for such entangle- 
ments. What he wanted was 
amusement, and the girl was 
so pretty and so remarkably 
young and fresh, that he some- 
times had a little difficulty in 
holding himself in hand. 

Betty was—vwell, he was 
good-looking in a rather Span- 
ish way; he was very polite, 
his flattery was obviously sin- 
cere, and she was not used to 
open admiration from men. 
The experience, in fact, was 
new to her, and she liked 
it. 


“‘ Had enough, eh? So’ve I. 
It’s too hot to go on pottering 
about this morning.” He 
turned a little in his saddle 
to look her over, making no 
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attempt to hide the approval 
in his eyes. 

“I’m going back because of 
the horse, Mr Hicks. He’s got 
to exercise for the show this 
afternoon. But you haven’t 
got that excuse. You're going 
home from laziness, I believe.” 

“AmI? I don’t think so.” 
He looked hard at her and 
laughed silently. Betty did 
not blush: modern girls of 
seventeen don’t. She raised 
wondering eyebrows, and her 
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mouth opened a little in child- 
ish surprise. (She had very 
good teeth.) Then she stroked 
Peter’s neck with her crop, 
and a dimple showed very 
slightly on one cheek. Let 
none condemn her; you’d do 
the same yourself if you had 
her looks. We’re only young 
once. 

They walked the horses all 
the way to Westleigh. It was 
@ warm day for hurrying horses 
anyhow. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was dark when Dicky 
woke, and he wondered for a 
moment what he had roused 
at all for. Then the shuffle 
of feet in the passage cleared 
his memory, and he looked at 
his wrist-watch—five o’clock 
and a bet to win; he wished 
the business didn’t have to 
start so early. He growled, 
stretched himself, rose reluc- 
tantly, and washed in cold 
and unwelcome water. His 
clothes felt harsh and uncom- 
fortable, and the bed, as he 
looked back at it before passing 
out of the door, very nice and 
inviting. ‘“‘ Damn,” he said, 
as he stumbled down the 
gloomy stairs. ‘‘ Damn all bets 
an’ whisky.” He joined Hanlan 
in a silent and scrappy break- 
fast, and then hurried on with 
his preparations. He drew the 
‘303 from the case, whipped 
out the bolt, and ran the 
cleaning-rod through the bar- 
rel; then he tore open a packet 
of ten cartridges, replaced the 


bolt, wiped each bullet with 
some dry tow from the case, 
and as he reached the doorstep 
he charged the magazine. It 
was grey dawn as they stepped 
out, and they could just see 
their way across the fields; 
Hanlan led across drain, wall, 
and stile, along the junction 
of pasture-land and scattered 
woods, for a full mile before he 
spoke. Then— 

“Tf we don’t see t’slot here- 
about we'll have to walk a 
piece yet,” he said. “It’s a 
right spot this for t’owd devil 
to mak’ oop at.” He stooped 
to look at the ground, and 
Dicky bent also; they sepa- 
rated a little, and moved to 
and fro below a little promon- 
tory of bracken that jutted 
down from the woods into a 
twenty-acre stubble field. A 
rabbit rushed from under 
Dicky’s feet, and a jay screamed 
harshly from the hedge behind 
him: “ Hist #5). .” 

He looked up quickly, his 
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rifle jerked across his left arm. 
Hanlan was on one knee look- 
ing steadily uphill. His frozen 
attitude told the story clearly 
—he could see something, and 
Dicky couldn’t. Well, there 
was nothing to do but wait. 
For two minutes they remained, 
one kneeling, the other rigid 
and standing. Then a faint 
rustle came from the upper 
edge of the bracken, a branch 
of a low fir seemed to detach 
itself and glide sideways, and 
Hanlan straightened up. There 
was @ clash of metal on metal 
as the rifle-bolt went back and 
home again—a pause, and 
Dicky snapped the safety-catch 
on. 
“I couldn’t see,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ not till he moved.” 

“No more couldn’t I. It 
was a doe I saw first. He’s 
seen us now, and we won’t 
work any surprise on him like 
—not to-day.” 

They waited a minute to 
calm down (even a fallow can 
give excitement when it is the 
actual animal you are working 
for, and no hunt can be carried 
out in any way but coolly if 
it is to be successful), then 
Dicky took the lead and moved 
silently up to where the buck 
had stood. His slot was un- 
mistakably clear, that of two 
does showing half the size. 
The ground was soft and the 
spooring easy. They moved 
faster as the light got better, 
bending low, and varying their 
glances from the ground to the 
view ahead. The buck had 
trotted on gently, evidently 
in no hurry, and working slowly 
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uphill. The woods ran for 
three miles below the moor, 
varying from fairly thick cover 
to stretches of scattered fir, 
larch, and spruce trees. Sud- 
denly the spoor showed a change 
of pace ; the buck had gone at 
a rush for fifty yards, had then 
turned, and driven the does 
on, bending downhill himself, 
Dicky fingered his safety-catch, 
and looked meaningly at his 
companion before increasing hig 
pace in pursuit. It was evident 
that the buck knew he was 
being followed. The spoor 
turned again, and made back 
along the thicker cover for 
some three hundred yards. 
Then it branched off straight 
up the hill. At its turn was 
an oval depression in the earth, 
its surface warm and its edges 
touched with scattered hair. 
“Lord! what did he lie down 
for? ’’ whispered the hunter. 
He stood and thought a mo- 
ment, looking round at the 
trees; then he stepped uphill 
forty paces, stopped and looked 
down. “Talk of Cape buffa- 
loes!” he whispered. ‘“‘ Look 
here—this is our track; he 
came back and lay back there 
to watch us go by.” 

** Aye, an’ sent t’does off, 
not trusting ‘em like, ther 
—!...” Hanlan was an- 
noyed. 

Dicky smiled. ‘‘He’s not 
easy got,” he said. ‘He's 
done this before. Come on.” 

They followed uphill slowly 
in single file, sweating a little 
as the sun warmed the air. 
A hundred and fifty feet up 
the spoor turned straight down- 
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wind, and Dicky stopped again. 
“ Huffed!” he said, “ Wind’s 
nor’-west, and we're It. We'll 
have either to go out at the 
top or down to the bottom and 
break in a mile to leeward. 
We'll never get a sight of him 
if we follow his line now.” 

* Aye, he’s going to give us 
a muck sweat yet. He can see 
better downhill way. Ye’d 
best break out at top, an’ start 
in again an’ all——” 

It was two hours later before 
they “broke in” again, and 
then they had to cut right 
down to the pasture levels 
before they could be sure, from 
the absence of fresh spoor, that 
they had gone far enough to 
leeward. It took an hour’s 
zigzagging to the north-west 
before they found the line, 
and zigzagging along a steep 
slope is bad for both the boots 
and the temper. It was Hanlan 
who found the splayed slot 
first, and he beckoned Dicky 
to see it. The buck had been 
feeding on low spruce branches, 
and had been joined there by 
the two does; he had then 
moved downhill again. The 
two avengers followed cau- 
tiously, and noted here and 
there where the three deer had 
checked to nibble as they went. 
The spoor went straight on 
down out of the covert and 
into a half-acre patch of brack- 
en above the pastures. This 
looked like business, and Dicky 
crouched low as he approached 
the scattered heap of rocks 
in front that seemed an obvious 
spot for buck to rest in in the 
heat of the day. Nothing 
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moved as he approached. Han- 
lan’s step was as noiseless as 
his own, and they reached the 
centre of the bracken and 
stood up beside the highest 
rock together. The rocks were 
on a little mound, and all 
about the top of the mound 
the bracken was bent and 
trodden down. As they stood 
they could see a mile each way 
below the woods, and the same 
thought struck both of them 
together: from this look-out 
post one could see any one 
coming out of the woods—as 
they had done an hour ago. 
Exactly. Dicky sat down and 
lit a cigarette. He felt he 
needed one. He had come out 
to slaughter a poor little fallow 
buck of not more than twelve 
stone; he had felt a certain 
compunction about it—his rifle 
was so accurate, and his eye 
so trained that it had seemed 
—well, anyhow—the whole 
thing was great fun for some- 
body, and it rather looked as 
though the buck was enjoying 
it. Hanlan voiced his thoughts 
for him. 

“Happen he didn’t watch 
out here. Ah’m thinkin’ he 
ca’ed in those does for that 
he could sleep here a spell. 
Ah’m thinkin’ he just said, 
‘Tha look out west and tha 
look out east’; when tha sees 
two bloody fules come out 0’ 
t’woods tha mun call me, 


wimmin—an’ if tha sleeps on 
it ah’ll butt thee silly——”’ 
Dicky grunted. ‘ And that’s 
a fact,” he said. 
Across the valley the faint 
popping of guns showed that 
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the other members of the party 
were doing well with the out- 
lying grouse. Dicky began to 
wish he was with them; the 
prospect of having his leg 
pulled on his return was rather 
galling. ‘‘ Are you going on ? ” 
asked Hanlan, a little anxiously. 

Dicky pulled himself together. 
(He could not allow his com- 
panion to outdo him in zeal.) 
“We are,” he said. ‘“ And 
I’ve got the idea of how to do 
it. Now, look; we're about 
the middle of the line of wood 
here. There’s over a mile of 
it to leeward. We'll follow 
on slowly down-wind and see 
what he does. He must either 
break covert out on the moor 
or double back. The covert 
narrows a bit that end.” 

“Aye, that might do it. 
But hoo would it be if I kept 
up-wind o’ him an’ made him 
work down to you? Or maybe 
if you went outside o’ wood like 
at t’end ah’d send him oot on 
you.” 

Dicky shook his head. 
“That'd be more certain,” he 
he said, “ but he’s playing fair, 
and.we ought to. What do 
you think ? ” 

** Aye, ye’re reet. We'd best 
stick to rules.” He got up 
and stretched himself. “Shall 
us 9 93 

Dicky got up, hitched his 
rifle under his arm, and led 
uphill again into the warm 
woods. The chase settled down 
once more. 

Half an hour later they 
paused, looking at the ground. 
The buck had stood here and 
waited before moving on faster. 


It was evidently the prelimi 
move before a turn. a od 
raised a wet finger and thought 
for a moment, then pointed 
and led the way sharp to the 
left and downhill. The stag 
could turn back either way, 
but with a slightly quartering 
wind the odds were on a turn 
left-handed. A hundred yards 
down they stopped to listen, 
and as they stopped everything 
seemed to happen at once, 
Hanlan dived straight down 
on his face and lay crouching 
—a buck, twice as big as Dicky 
had expected, and nearly cream- 
white in colour, came past with 
a@ crash and a rush. There 
were no does with him. There 
were trees all around, and 
rough rocks and fallen trunks 
between. Dicky allowed a fair 
swing in front, and pulled the 
trigger evenly and _ without 
checking, at a range of barely 
fifteen yards. The buck leaped 
high in the air, his spreading 
antlers silhouetted against a 
patch of sky, landed beyond 
a heap of rock, cleared a tree- 
trunk, and was gone. Hanlan 
rose cautiously and looked at 
Dicky, who was examining a 
fir-tree with close interest. It 
was an ordinary sort of fir- 
tree, about twelve inches thick, 
but was noticeable for the fact 
that it had been slashed three 
inches deep along its side as if 
@ six-pounder shell had touched 
it. A soft-nosed °303 with a 
high - velocity axite charge 
makes just that sort of mark. 
“And that’s that,” said the 
sailor. 


“Aye,”—a pause. ‘“‘Aye— 
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Gor! What a head on’m— 
like a red-deer.”’ 
“* Yes—damn.”’ 


They walked slowly and 
gloomily along the spoor. The 
case was obviously pretty hope- 
less now. Three miles of wood 
in front, a badly-scared buck, 
and more woods across the 
valley with an open moor 
above them. They might spoor 
till dark without coming within 
a mile of him. But follow they 
did, and the sun dipped and 
closed the north-western hori- 
zon as they followed. The 
buck had gone right on to the 
north end of covert, turned 
up on the moor and — van- 
ished. Rock and thick heather 
are poor tracking grounds, and 
neither of the pursuers were 
Hottentots. As the light was 
failing they gave up, and cut 
downhill by way of the gully 
that led close past Moordyke 
House. Six hundred yards 
from home Dicky stopped, and 
in silence handed the rifle to 
Hanlan while he felt for pipe 
and matches. Hanlan took the 
weapon, looking up the gully- 
side to the south as he waited. 
As the pipe came out he 
gripped the hand that held it 
and froze rigid. Dicky’s heart 
gave a leap, and he gently 
replaced the matches in his 
coat pocket, staring to the 
south also. Then he saw, and 
reached cautiously for the rifle. 
Sixty yards away, in among 
scattered fir-trees, the silhou- 
ette of antlers showed. The 
buck was standing looking up 
to the moor, head up and 
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motionless. A tree hid his 
shoulder and two more trees 
his. flanks—between the trees 
a gap of eight inches or so 
showed, and Dicky went to 
his knees and drew a long 
breath for the shot. As his 
dim foresight came on he hesi- 
tated till Hanlan could have 
sworn aloud. As a matter of 
fact, if Hanlan had not been 
there he would not have fired ; 
his victory had come in the 
chance of a fair shot, and he 
would gladly have let his ad- 
versary go. But with his keen 
companion to satisfy, and. the 
bets—the shot echoed, ripped 
and crackled away down the 
Dale, the blink of bright light 
at the rifle muzzle indicating 
the half-darkness of the gully. 
Hanlan gave a leap forward 
and stopped, his knife showing 
in his hand. As the rifle bolt 
clashed out and in again the 
buck stepped two paces for- 
ward, his knees gave a little, 
straightened, his head went up, 
and he fell heavily on his side. 
They walked up and looked at 
him: shot just in the right 
place, and the bullet had not 
come through—a quick death. 
Hanlan ran his hand down the 
smooth tines. ‘“‘ Eleven,” he 
said, “‘an’ no velvet on—eh ! 
Tha wicked owd sinner, ah’m 
glad to put knife to thy 
thrapple. .. .” 


Three evenings later the 
party sat up later than usual: 
Dicky was leaving next morn- 
ing, and his new friends were 
determined on ensuring that 
he left them sleepy and satis< 
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fied. The day’s shooting had 
been well up to the standard 
of the previous Saturday, and 
the guns had been hot for a 
while during three of the drives. 
The guest’s luggage and guns 
were packed, and his heart 
was heavy, for the idea of 
breaking away from such sport 
and such people was hard. He 
had, in the short time he had 
been among them, just begun 
to learn the language and the 
ideas of these strange men, and 
he felt that he would like to 
learn a lot more. They were 
dispersing next day also, re- 
turning to mill, office, and 
stable to await the next shoot- 
ing date a fortnight hence, and 
he had been implored to come 
back and join them in driving 
the moor again. He had pro- 
mised he would do so, and had 
promised enthusiastically ; he 
had no inkling then that any- 
thing would prevent him from 
keeping to his word. 

“And you’re going back to 
be respectable, sailor; how’ll 
you like that? ” said Astley. 

“Not so well; but I’ll be 
able to believe more of what 
I hear, anyhow.” 

“And how’s that? You 
don’t mean anybody’s been 
tellin’ you lies up here, have 
they? I didn’t think they 
did such things nowadays.” 

** Well, I don’t know. They 
may have done it more in the 
past, but they do it better now 
with the practice they’ve had. 
But I believe ’em all right. I 
know what’s due from a guest. 
I only doubted one story, and 
that was true, as it happened. 
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It was the yarn Sam Bri 
told me about his stable-boy.” 

“What! ’bout lile Ginger ? 
He'll make a jockey one day, 
that lad.” 

“Yes—young Ginger. He 
told me he’d sent him down 
to the station to unbox three 
stags coming from Swaledale, 
and that the boy just took 
them out and put a bridle on 
the biggest and mounted him 
and rode him home with the 
others following like sheep.” 

“And why couldn’t you 
swallow that? They were un- 
broken and wild, but Ginger’s 
a right good boy to ride.” 

“Oh! I know now. But I 
thought then that a stag was 
a red-deer, not a colt.’ 

“Ah! But you’re only half- 
educated i’ t’South. Did Bill 
gi’ you copy of t’Dales poet to 
take away?” 

“He did. I’m going to 
learn the language out of 
that.” 

Hunley slid a little farther 
down in his chair, and spoke 
lazily. ‘‘Go on, sailor,” he 
said, “ you’ve had a week in 
the country. Tell us what you 
think of Yorkshire and the 
people you’ve seen.” 

“What! after a week?” 

“Yes; first impressions 
count a lot. Say what you 
think of these chaps, an’ all 
of us.” Dicky chewed his 
pipe in silence for a while 
and thought it over. “All 
right,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve asked 
for it.” He took a drink, 
stared at the fire awhile, and 
haltingly started off. 

** Well, you see—it’s—it’s like 
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this : a Yorkshireman is a chap 
with a reputation. He’s got 
such @ lot of self-respect that 
he’s almost top-heavy. I mean, 
he thinks a lot about what his 
neighbours think.” A growl 
of dissent from Chapman inter- 
rupted him. 

“Let me go on. I think 
I’m right. A Yorkshireman 
will fight his neighbour over a 
penny stamp if it’s a business 
matter, but he’ll give him half 
his bank-balance next moment 
as a tip. I’ve seen them play- 
ing cards with outsiders like 
me in the game, and if there 
was a misdeal or anything like 
that, there wasn’t any argu- 
ment ; good hands or bad were 
all chucked back and the money 
on the table went into the 
“kitty”; if there was a dis- 
pute over a Bradbury lying on 
the floor, it was just put in the 
pool and the game went on. 
Well, then, with no stranger 
playing, only Yorkshiremen in, 
I’ve seen you argue, and argue 
seriously, Over @ Sixpence ; you 
didn’t mind the sixpence, but 
you weren’t going to look as 
if you were easily bounced ; 
you had & reputation for hard- 
headedness to keep up. Tl 
try and explain better. You 
don’t mind being caught doing 
silly things so long as every- 
body knows that you know 
it’s silly ; but you’re afraid of 
being caught doing things with- 
out having seen the catch. I 
think if I was a tramp who 
lived by begging I’d make a 
fortune in Bradford———” 

Astley shorted indignantly. 
“Bradford ? There’s no tramps 
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i’ Bradford. Nor i’ Aber- 
deen either —for the same 
reason.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Dicky went 
on. “It’s because they don’t 
know how to beg in Bradford. 
I’d do it the right way. I’d 
go to a house and ask for the 
master; he’d come out with 
a stick; I’d ask him for some 
food; he’d curse me, and tell 
me to go. Well, then, I’d talk 
sense; I’d say, ‘ Look here, 
I’ve got just fourpence in the 
world ; you’ve got brass, and 
you can afford odds. I'll toss 
you fourpence against ten bob.’ 
Would I get it?” 

“Uh, you’d lose your four- 
pence, likely. .. .” 

“Yes, but if he won he’d 
chuck me half-a-crown. Is 


that right ? ”’ 
“Uh—aye. You're on the 
line. Tell some more.” 


“Well, the next thing is his 
independence. He’s so inde- 
pendent he won’t do anything 
the usual sort of way if he can 
help it. If he’s made money 
he spends it as he likes, and 
not as the usual rich people 
do. If his tastes have always 
been for beer, he continues with 
beer and doesn’t try cham- 
pagne———”’ 

“Half a minute. You're 
going canny because you're on 
soft ground, and you’ve got 
some of the people you mean 
listening. I'll say something 


for you: the rich man up here 
—the nouveau riche (Bates’ 
French accent was better than 
Dicky’s)—doesn’t buy his way 
into Society just because he’s 
got sense enough to know he 
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doesn’t fit. .That’s the real 
reason, sailor.” 

“TI don’t think so; and it 
isn’t your reason, anyway. I’ve 
met the type you mean in 
London, and they’re not York- 
shiremen—they’re Jews, or East 
End Cockneys, or both. Their 
accent and manners are bad 
and their habits filthy, but 
they’re taken to the arms of 
London all right: London will 
swallow a buck-nigger if he’s 
got cash enough. You people 
could buy your way in if you 
want to, but you don’t. I say 
it’s because you’re independent, 
and you don’t see why you 
should do things you don’t 
want to do. You’re not afraid 
of what London Society would 
think of you—you’re afraid of 
what you’d think of London 
Society.” 

Chapman moved a little in 
his seat at Dicky’s left. “Is 
London Society rotten, then— 
is it all rotten ? ” 

““Good Lord! No—there’s 
a small section of it that you’d 
like, and that’s the best and 
most exclusive section. You’d 
get into that on your merits, 
if you had any—not on cash. 
This country isn’t rotten; 
there’s a proportion of sound- 
ness yet which counts decency 
and fair dealing rather than 
financial success. It’s not that 
that the new rich get into— 
they land in the layers be- 
low it.” 

** Where would you put the 
political layer, then—high or 
low ? ” 

Dicky’s, brain gave him a 
sudden nudge of warning. Here 
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was unexpectedly dangerous 
ground. He got his answer 
out on the instant, though. 

“Depends which layer you 
mean. There are rows of 
political layers, and they move 
up and down; some of ’em 
are out for cash only, and I 
wouldn’t rate those high. 
Others are out for power and 
glory and the chance of doing 
big things. That’s natural, and 
I don’t blame ’em for it. Take 
that chap Hansard, now. I 
wouldn’t call him a  graft- 
hunter—he and his crowd are 
just hangers-on of the party ; 
they want to see their names 
in the papers and in the 
‘Gazette.’ I don’t blame ’em 
for that—it’s human.” 

*‘ Never mind politics. Get 
back on the line, sailor; talk 
about - Yorkshire.” 

“ All right ; give me another 
drink, and I'll talk you all to 
sleep. Where wasI? Qh yes. 
There’s a thing that surprised 
me up here. You don’t send 
any recruits to the Navy ; it’s 
not a naval country at all, and 
yet you know something of 
naval matters that they don’t 
realise much down south. I 
heard one of you saying that 
the Navy made money in peace- 
time for this country, because 
no other nation could bully us 
with a tariff law if we didn’t 
want ‘em to. Well, I knew 
that was true, but I didn’t 
expect to hear it said by any 
civilian, especially from Brad- 
ford.’ 

“ Well, and isn’t it Bradford 
and business men who’d think 
about such things ? ”’ 
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“I suppose it is, but one 
gets in the way of expecting 
to hear nothing from business 
men except queries about the 
use of the Navy, and com- 
plaints about its cost.” 

‘Don’t you believe it. We 
pull brass off the foreigner 
because we've got a fleet. 
D’you think the foreigner 
doesn’t know it? He knows 
it as well as we do. The 
Navy’s a business asset, and 
it’s money in our pockets ; we 
know that up here, whatever 
they think i’ South.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. 
I'll mention it to the Cabinet 
next time I breakfast with ’em. 
But you’ve run me dry over 
Yorkshire. Oh no! I forgot 
—you’re all rather like school- 
boys and you’re all mischiev- 
ous. And you drink and smoke 
all night, and then go out and 
walk donkeys’ miles over the 
moors all day and sweat it out 
again. You must have con- 
stitutions like steel, and you 
keep in training on gallons of 
beer and tons of exercise.” 

“What about the country 
folk? You’ve talked o’ wool 
—now talk o’ worsted.” 

“Worsted ? Oh, the men! 
Well, they’re the same as you 
—damned independent. I left 
my cartridge-bag at the lower 
butt in the last drive to-day. 
A boy brought it after me, 
and just when I remembered 
I hadn’t got it he caught me 
up with it. He’d only brought 
it three hundred yards down- 
hill, but I hadn’t got small 
change, and I gave him a five- 
bob bit I’d got in change some- 
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where: you don’t see many 
about now. He fingered it and 
looked at it, and I was going 
to move on, when he took my 
arm and said, ‘ Ye’re right 
welcome, mister, to carryin’ 
yer bag, an’ there’s no need to 
be overpayin’ for it. It’s no 
worth more’n a bob, and I’ll 
get ye change.’ He did, too, 
and shook hands when he said 
good night. He’ll never make 
@ fortune in tips, but he’ll keep 
his self-respect, that lad.” 

** Aye, he’s keeper’s son, that 
lad. He’s been well raised. 
But what you're discovering 
up here, sailor, isn’t anything 
new. It’s just that there’s no 
Celtic or Mediterranean blood 
in this district. We're not a 
mixed breed here.” 

** What are you, then ? ” 

Bates chuckled. ‘“‘ Damned 
if I know. I don’t think the 
Romans interfered here much. 
There’s no sign of Italian breed- 
ing, anyway; but, then, the 
Romans were pretty mixed up 
themselves by the time they 
got here. I don’t think the 
modern Italian can be much 
like them. The gipsies in this 
country don’t breed outside 
their clan, and that leaves 
Danes and Northmen generally 
to account for us, with a chance 
of the original inhabitants mix- 
ing in.” 

** Original inhabitants mean- 
ing Celts?” 

“Why? Was neolithic man 
a Celt? I doubt it. Besides, 
the early inhabitants were too 
near savages to have interbred 
with the invaders. They either 
died or bolted into Wales.” 
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Dicky was pricking his ears ; 
he wanted to hear this curious 
company talk. They ll, 
whether they came from pala- 
tial offices or from _ stable- 
yards, seemed to take not only 
@ great interest in matters 
which are usually considered 
rather heavy reading, but were 
usually able to bring out some 
startlingly fresh point of view. 
Bates and Chapman argued 
awhile over Danes, Norsemen, 
and Saxons, and then Hanlan 
suddenly broke in. 

Eh, Clem—ah’m thinkin’ 
yeer reet aboot they Romans. 
They weren’t Italians at arl. 
See, now; wheer d’ye see 
Italians wi’oot black hair? 
Nowheer. Well, now; tak’ 
t’statues 0’ Roman consuls and 
suchlike—curly beards an’ curly 
hair. Ef you’d to put one o’ 
they statues in colour you’d 
only mak’ it reet one way. 
Red—like a Hielander. Ah’m 
thinkin’ the old Romans were 
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big men wi’ fair or red or brown 
hair, wi’ faces like you or me, 
likely. What race to-day, now, 
were t’Romans like? I tell 
ye their roads an’ army an’ 
works were just German, an’ 
they had t’brains o’ Germans, 
Not by breedin’, mind ye, but 
by natur’. Ah say, t’Germans 
and t’Romans came fra’ same 
stock a while back.” 

** And that’s a fact, but you’ll 
have to ask Adam and Eve 
about it. Come nearer home, 
man. Now you're a Scandi- 
navian yourself... .” 

The argument spread, and 
began to travel in a circle. 
Chapman nudged Dicky and 
got up. 

“Bed, chaps,” he _ said. 
‘““We’re both catching t’early 
train an’ you aren’t.’’ Through 
a volley of expostulation and 
derisive taunts on their in- 
ability to stand the pressure 
of late conviviality, the two 
escaped upstairs. 
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SOME TRIBULATIONS OF A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Tae ‘Diary’ of Samuel 
Pepys needs no introduction. 
But perhaps its reputation as 
a record of manners and cus- 
toms has a little overshadowed 
the interest of some scattered 
passages that strike a deeper 
note. Yet surely never, before 
or since, has a public servant 
revealed his mind so completely, 
or given so simple an account 
of the proceedings in his office, 
and of the private views and 
motives of himself and his 
colleagues. 

Let us glance for a moment 
at the man, and at the setting 
in which he lived. He was 
the son of a retired tailor, and 
his brother was carrying on 
the business. He was also a 
second cousin of his friend and 
patron, the Earl of Sandwich. 
He had been educated at St 
Paul’s School and at Cam- 
bridge. He was twenty-seven 
years old when, in 1660, he 
began his diary, a married man 
with a small post but no private 
means, only @ career opening 
before him. In that year he 
was made “Clerk of the Acts 
of the Navy,’’ an appointment 
which he received from the 
new Lord High Admiral, the 
Duke of York. Acting with 
him were Commissioners, 
Treasurer, a Surveyor, and 
@ Comptroller, all of them 
his superiors in age and 
standing. They had charge 
of all civil business connected 
with the Navy, but were 





distinct from the Admiralty 
Office. They had an office in 
Seething Lane, and adjoining 
it were two or more official 
residences, of which Pepys had 
one, and also a garden and a 
yard. 

Their personal connection 
with the Duke of York, who 
was the King’s brother and 
heir, while it strengthened the 
position of the Navy Board, 
involved it more or less in the 
discordant political atmosphere 
of the Court and Parliament. 
England was then in a state 
of transition with regard to the 
principles and practices of gov- 
ernment. She was ahead of 
the other countries of Europe, 
and was working out, half 
unconsciously, a fundamental 
change, first in the point of 
view as between governors and 
governed, and then in practical 
details of government. What 
made those days so difficult, 
and often so hopeless and 
miserable for any honest man 
who had to do with public 
business, was the shapelessness 
and uncertainty in the organi- 
sation of the public services. 
Old methods were inadequate, 
and had not been recast. As 
poor Mr Pepys repeatedly says, 
everything was being misman- 
aged, and everybody expected 
that the country would fall to 
pieces. Fanaticism, religious 
or political, had had its fling, 
and been rudely disillusioned, 
but honest convictions remained 
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and were being tested and 
balanced. 

Pepys never thought of him- 
self as a public servant, but 
as the servant of the King. 
It was his business to see that 
the King was not cheated, and 
that his honour was upheld. 
It was difficult, because the 
King would not “play the 
game,” would not identify him- 
self with anything that. was 
done. He took warning from 
the fate of his father, kept his 
principles, if he had any, to 
himself, except on very rare 
occasions, and refused to be 
drawn into any conflict with 
anybody, by the simple expe- 
dient of good-natured trifling. 
No one expected the Parlia- 
ment to rule the country or 
take responsibility for the de- 
tails of public service, and it 
had not the machinery to do 
it. Nominally it held the 
purse-strings, but the King’s 
party was expected to have a 
voice in deciding by what taxes 
the sum voted was to be raised. 
Ministers were appointed by 
the King. “Government ” 
never borrowed money. The 
older plan of the King borrow- 
ing money from his subjects, 
collectively or individually, still 
obtained. His servants did it 
in his name, but for large sums 
he was expected to do it him- 
self. It was the only way to 
get cash while the taxes were 
being voted and raised. Some- 
times it was refused, which 
was @ horrid disgrace, an un- 
heard-of slight to the Crown, 
and a grievous trouble to the 
officials concerned. Questions 
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of peace or war, and foreign 
policy generally, were altogether 
in the hands of the King, but 
public opinion mattered. There 
again, everything was vague. 
Public opinion had no clear 
means of expressing itself till 
it exploded in riots or rebellion, 
or, on the other hand, refused 
to explode when invited to do 
so. The people had fallen back 
on the time-honoured institu- 
tion of Royalty, more elastic 
than any newly-hatched system 
of government, and therefore 
better for a transitional stage 
of national development; but 
** Royal Prerogative ’’ was still 
@ phrase that was like a red 
rag to a bull for many thought- 
ful Englishmen. 

Meanwhile, men of action 
consoled themselves by satis- 
fying their personal desires and 
instincts. Traders made money, 
intellectuals gave free vent to 
their curiosity, and they all 
flung themselves with enor- 
mous zest into that joie de 
vivre which has hall-marked 
the Restoration period. Likea 
true sound Englishman, Pepys 
did the best he could for his 
office, often feeling “‘ quite 
mad” over the difficulties of 
his position and the errors of 
his fellow-officials; and then 
put it all out of his head, and 
went off after his own devices, 
till he found occasion to do 
another stroke of work. 

Foreign countries were not 
slow to take advantage of this 
disorganisation in England. On 
6th September 1664 Pepys notes 
how the Duke of York, his 
chief, ‘did receive the Dutch 
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Embassador the other day, by 
telling him that, whereas they 
think us in jest, he did not 
doubt to live to see them as 
fearful of provoking the Eng- 
lish, under the government of 
a King, as he remembers them 
to have been under that of a 
Coquin.”’ 

But the lack of organisation 
told both ways. There was 
easier scope for personal enter- 
prise. If any competent man 
wanted to do anything, espe- 
cially abroad, he gained the 
confidence of a few friends, 
and, in person or by proxy, 
they pestered the sovereign till 
they got a charter—a parch- 
ment authorising a given per- 
son to go in the King’s name 
to a portion of the world, 
vaguely specified, and do what 
he could there. Then they 
acquired a@ ship or two, and 
went. The Dutch claimed to 
have bought the charter of 
the settlement that is now 
New York, as one might buy 
@ title-deed, and they had re- 
named the piace the New 
Netherlands. We read in Pepys 
diary, 29th September 1664: 
“Fresh news come of our 
beating the Dutch quite out 
of their castles almost, at 
Guinny, which will make them 
quite mad here at home, sure. 
Nay, they say that we have 
beat them out of the New 
Netherlands, too; so that we 
have been doing them mischief 
for a great while in several 
parts of the world, without 
public knowledge or reason.” 
For we were not at war with 
Holland! But he notes, on 
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1st October, ‘‘We go on now 
with vigour in preparing against 
the Dutch, who, they say, will 
now fall upon us without doubt, 
upon this high news come 
of our beating them so wholly 
in Guinny.” Public opinion was 
excited, and took practical 
form. 26th October: ‘‘ The 
City did last night very freely 
lend the King £100,000, with- 
out any security but the 
King’s word, which was very 
noble.” 

In November news came of 
the capture of the Dutch Bor- 
deaux fleet, eighteen or twenty 
merchantmen, escorted by two 
men-of-war. The seizing of 
merchantmen was not, techni- 
cally, an act of war. They 
were civilians, playing light- 
heartedly, between themselves, 
at catch-who-catch-can; but 
ships of war were the property 
of the State, and it seemed 
that the taking of them must 
necessarily lead to a war. 
Touches such as this show the 
medisval attitude of mind 
that was passing, but in prac- 
tice still existed. The State 
was not the People, though in 
thought and emotion, and even 
in words, the two terms often 
stood for the same ideal. In- 
cidentally, we learn that this 
taking of the Bordeaux fleet 
** arose, it seems, from a printed 
Gazette of the Dutch’s, boasting 
of fighting, and having beaten 
the English: in confidence 
whereof, it coming to Bour- 
deaux, all the fleet comes out, 
and so falls into our hands.” 

Meanwhile, Mr Pepys was 
busying himself over the pre- 
242 
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parations. 9th November: 
“ Called up, as I had appointed, 
between two and three o’clock. 
By water with a gally down to 
the Hope. Got thither by 
eight o’clock, and found the 
Charles, her main-mast setting. 
Commissioner Pett aboard. I 
up and down to see the ship 
I was so well acquainted with, 
and a great work it is, the 
setting so great a mast. Thence 
the Commissioner and I to 
Sir G. Ascue, on board the 
Henery. He lacks men mightily, 
nor do I think he hath much of 
@ sea-man in him: for he told 
me, says he, Here-to-fore, we 
used to find our ships clear 
and ready, every thing to our 
hands in the Downes. Now I 
come, and must look to see 
things done like a slave— 
things that I never minded, 
nor cannot look after. And 
by his discourse I find that he 
hath not minded anything in 
her at all.” 

It was the business of a com- 
mander to get his own men as 
far as possible, and as Sir G. 
Ascue had been employed be- 
fore in the Navy, it was hoped 
that he would have had an 
ample following. One old com- 
mander, Sir Christopher Mings, 
was so popular with his men 
that after his death in one of 
the naval battles, a body of 
them attended his funeral, and 
stopped the coach in which 
the high officers of the Navy 
Board were coming away, to ask 
for a fire-ship, that they might 
go out together and avenge 
him on the Dutch, giving their 
lives, as that was all they had 
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to offer, “we that have long 
known, and loved, and served 
our dead commander.” 

On 12th November there 
was @ Council at Whitehall: 
“Where, a great many lords. 
But, Lord! to see what work 
they will make us; and what 
trouble we shall have, to in- 
form men in a business they 
are to begin to know, when 
the greatest of our hurry is.” 
15th November: ‘“‘So home, 
and late, very late, at business, 
nobody minding it but myself, 
and so home to bed, weary 
and full of thoughts.” 22nd 
November: “ To my lord Trea- 
surer’s ; where studying all we 
could to make the last year’s 
expense swell as high as we 
could. And it is much to see 
how he do study for the King 
to do it, to get all the money 
from the Parliament he can: 
and I shall be serviceable to 
him therein, to help him to 
heads upon which to enlarge 
the report of the expense. He 
did observe to me how obedient 
this Parliament was for a while ; 
and the last session how they 
began to differ, and to carp at 
the King’s officers.” 

On 24th November Parlia- 
ment met. On the 25th Pepys 
writes: “‘ At my office all the 
morning, to prepare an account 
of the charge we have been 
put to, extraordinary, by the 
Dutch already; and I have 


brought it to appear £852,700: 
but God knows, this is only a 
seare to the Parliament, to 
make them give the more 
money.” 

heard tha 


Later in the day he 
“The House have 
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given the King £2,500,000, to 
be paid for this war, only for 
the Navy, in three years’ time : 
which is a joyful thing to all 
the King’s party, but was much 
opposed by others.” In the 
following February the King 
“met the Houses,” to pass 
“ this great bill for £2,500,000.” 

The money had been voted, 
and for a few weeks things 
went well. Then began again 
the constantly recurring diffi- 
culty of getting cash or credit 
to meet the daily expenses of 
ships and dockyards. The Navy 
officials went to the Lord Trea- 
surer, ‘‘ and there did lay open 
the expense for the six months 
past, and an estimate for the 
seven months to come, to 
November next; the first aris- 
ing to above £500,000, and the 
latter will, as we judge, come 
to above £1,000,000. But to 
see how my Lord Treasurer 
did bless himself, crying he 
would do no more than he 
could, nor give more money 
than he had, if the occasion 
and expense were never 80 
great.” ‘‘ Which is but a bad 
story,” comments ruefully the 
Clerk of the Acts. 

But worse was to come. On 
7th April ‘ Sir P. Warwick did 
show me nakedly the King’s 
condition for money for the 
Navy; and he do assure me, 
unless the King can get some 
noblemen, or rich money-gentle- 
man to lend him money, or to 
get the City to do it, it is 
impossible to find money: we 
having already, as he says, 
spent one year’s share of the 
three years’ tax.” On the 
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12th they again met the Lord 
Treasurer, with the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Albe- 
marle, acting Lord High Ad- 
miral, while the Duke of York 
commanded the Fleet; and 
these, says Pepys, “I did give 
them a large account of the 
charge of the Navy, and want 
of money. But strange to see 
how they hold up their hands, 
erying ‘What shall we do?’ 
Says my lord Treasurer, ‘ Why, 
what means all this, Mr Pepys ? 
This is all true you say; but 
what would you have me to 
do? I have given all I can, 
for my life. Why will not 
people lend their money ? Why 
will they not trust the King, 
as well as Oliver [Cromwell, 
the late Protector]. Why do 
our Prizes come to nothing, 
that yielded so much hereto- 
fore?’ And this was all we 
could get, and went away 
without other answer: which 
is one of the saddest things ; 
that at such a time as this, 
with the greatest action on 
foot that ever was in England, 
nothing should be minded, but 
let things go on of themselves, 
and do as well as they can. 
So home, vexed.” (And con- 
soled himself by having a 
hearty romp with a merry 
party of women and children 
at the house of one of his col- 
leagues.) The fixed rate of 
interest on money lent to the 
King for Government services 
was 10 per cent. Pepys often 
lent some hundreds of pounds. 
Sometimes he got it back, but 
@ sum of £28,007, 2s. 14d. was 
still owing to him when he left 
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the office, and he never got 
that back. 

On this occasion some money 
was evidently found. A fort- 
night afterwards Pepys was in 
high favour. The Lord High 
Admiral took him to walk an 
hour alone with him in his 
garden—‘‘ Where he expressed 
in great words his opinion of 
me ; that I was the right hand 
of the Navy here, nobody but 
I taking care of anything there- 
in; so that he should not know 
what could be done without 
me. At which I was, from him, 
not a little proud.’ With re- 
newed energy he went off, on 
28th April, down the river, 
*‘to visit the victualling ships, 
where I find all out of order. 
And come home to dinner, and 
then to write a letter to the 
D. of Albemarle about them, 
and carried it myself to the 
Council Chamber; and when 
they rose, my lord Chancellor, 
passing by, stroked me on the 
head, and told me that the 
Board had read my letter, and 
taken order for the punishing 
of the water-men for not ap- 
pearing on board the ships.” 

Meanwhile, on 4th March, 
war had been formally pro- 
claimed at the Exchange. Our 
fleet went out, 106 ships, caught 
eight merchantmen, and came 
back. Then the Dutch came 
out, ‘‘ well-manned, and re- 
solved to board our best ships ; 
and fight, for certain, they 
will.”” They were about a 
hundred men-of-war, besides 
fire-ships. Our fleet was. at 
anchor, but “spied them at 
sea’”’ and attacked. On 3rd 
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June guns were heard all day 
on the river, but there was no 
news certain till the 8th, and 
the suspense was great. On 
the 8th a messenger arrived 
with details of a victory, 
“which did put me in such 
joy,” says Pepys, “that I 
forgot almost all other thoughts. 
A greater victory never known 
in the world. Home, with my 
heart full of joy. Had a great 
bonfire at the gate: so home 
to bed, with my heart at great 
rest and quiet.’’ Our loss was 
200 dead, and about 600 
wounded. 

The fleet came back to enjoy 
their triumph and to refit, 
Having done their first duty 
of driving in the Dutch battle 
fleet, they devoted themselves 
for the rest of the season to 
the task of annexing Dutch 
merchantmen. The East India 
fleet came in every summer, 
laden with untold riches. In 
August news came that this 
had circled round and was at 
Bergen in Norway. We sent 
@ squadron to seize them there, 
but it came back discomfited : 
“It being a place,” as Lord 
Sandwich, the Admiral, after- 
wards explained, ‘‘ just wide 
enough, and not so much, 
hardly, for ships to go through 
to it, the yard-arms sticking 
in the very rocks.” 

Pepys worked feverishly to 
get the damages repaired. All 
the high officials of the Board 
were out of town on account 
of the Plague; but he pursued 
them, to report news, and to 
confer about ways and means. 
He did not then keep his own 
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coach or horses, and public 
transport was disorganised by 
the Plague, but he got about 
how he could. Once he was 
lost at night in Windsor Forest. 
Another time, “‘ it being a most 
rainy afternoon and I forced 
to go on foot, was almost wet 
to the skin, and spoiled my 
silk breeches almost.’’ In the 
middle of the night he inter- 
viewed the Treasurer of the 
Navy in bed, himself receiv- 
ing the Treasurer in bed next 
morning, before he set off to 
catch some one else. Before 
the end of the month the fleet 
was ready again, ‘for which 
God be praised.” 

A fortnight of suspense fol- 
lowed, with conflicting rumours. 
Then, the Dutchmen being truly 
on their way home, Lord Sand- 
wich made a successful dash 
and caught thirty or forty of 
them, to the great satisfaction 
of everybody. No more was 
expected of the fleet for that 
year, or, at least, nothing more 
was done. 

All this time the Great Plague 
was raging. Thousands died 
of it every week in London 
alone. Men were stricken and 
died in a few hours, and it was 
terribly infectious. Our friend 
sent his wife out of town, made 
his will, and stuck to his job: 
frightened often, but shirking 
never. By December it had 
abated, and he was able to 
bring back his wife. 

That winter saw the begin- 
ning of another set of worries. 
Lord Sandwich, his own special 
friend and patron, one of the 
greatest men of the day, got 


into trouble over the Dutch 
prizes that he, the admiral in 
command, had brought in. He 
thought it a good idea to take 
£2000 or £3000 worth of goods 
from the cargo of an East 
Indiaman, to be paid for when 
the King should pay him, 
observing to Pepys that it was 
easier to keep money when 
got than to get it when it is 
too late. Pepys saw it at first 
in the same light, and proposed 
to his Board that they should 
do the same, to provide ready 
money for the needs of sick 
men and prisoners. The Board 
agreed, but even then Pepys 
reflected, ‘‘What inconveniences 
may arise from it I do not yet 
see, but fear there may be 
many.” 

He and a certain Captain 
Cocke went down to the fleet, 
and “after a good while in 
discourse did agree to a bar- 
gain of £5000 for my lord Sande 
wich, for silk, cinnamon, nut- 
meggs, and indigo, and I was 
near signing to an undertaking 
for the payment of the whole 
sum, but did not, reflecting 
upon the craft, and not good 
condition may be, of Capt, 
Cocke.” Then the goods ar- 
rived in waggons, and it was 
proposed to store them in the 
office; “but the thoughts of 
its’ being the King’s house 
altered our resolution,” and 
they were deposited in the 
house of a friend, Pepys sleep- 
ing there to guard them. The 
master was away, and the 
servants were ill, perhaps with 
Plague, and his mind was full 
of misgivings. He was to get 
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@ commission of £500 on the 
job, and he says he was “in 
some pain, not knowing what 
to do in this business, having a 
mind to be at a certainty in 
my profit.” “The great bur- 
den we have upon us at this 
time at the office, is the pro- 
viding for prisoners, and sick 
men that are recovered, they 
lying before our office doors 
all night and all day, poor 
wretches. Having been on 
shore, the Captains won’t re- 
ceive them on board (for fear 
of infection) and other ships 
we have not, to put them on, 
nor money to pay them off, 
or provide for them. God re- 
move this difficulty” (30th 
September 1665). 

One finds oneself wondering 
how such things could be. 
Pepys was an extremely com- 
petent man, and he is still 
acknowledged to have done 
good work in the organisation 
of the Navy. He was loved 
and respected by some of the 
best men of the day, in vari- 
ous walks of life; and he was 
certainly not below the stand- 
ard of his time in uprightness 
or in kindness of heart. What 
were they all thinking about 
to let such things happen ? 

The odd state of affairs 
about ready money was at 
the bottom of a good deal of 
it. If any one had a sum of 
money, and a great position, 
it seemed to ooze from him 
at every pore as a matter of 
necessity. He had to have a 
great household, quantities of 
hangers-on, everything of the 
best, and to lend and give 
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without counting. So long as 
his sum of money lasted, he 
paid; then he borrowed, his 
retinue and his hangers-on run- 
ning him into debt on all sides, 
regardless of consequences, 
Sooner or later he found him- 
self in great straits. Lord 
Pembroke’s underlings cheated 
the public purse, and Pepys 
remarks on the “ inconvenience 
of having a great man, though 
never so seeming pious. He 
is too great to be called to 
account, and is abused by his 
servants, and yet obliged to 
defend them, for his own sake ” 
(10th October 1664). And the 
poor servants, if they were not 
able to cheat, had sometimes 
nothing to live upon. 

It was so with the King, 
the Court, and all the public 
offices. They paid, when the 
cash came in, whatever seemed 
most necessary, and whoever 
was most powerfully impor- 
tunate. Careful people, like 
our friend Pepys, who wanted 
to make provision for a respect- 
able old age, could not secure 
their money as we do. There 
was no Bank of England, no 
Stock Exchange, no regular 
fixed incomes from stocks and 
shares. They invested their 
money privately in commercial 
ventures. (Pepys at one time 
got a ship with a few friends 
and brought a cargo of coal to 
London, foreseeing that the 
price would go up.) Or they 
lent it, at a good rate of in- 
terest, with or without some 
sort of private security. They 
were always being urged to 
lend it to the King for the 
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Government services, but that 
was the worst security of all. 
Between times they kept it 
in the cellar, or buried it. Of 
course, debts are dishonest, 
and hole-and-corner work is 
disgraceful ; but there is noth- 
ing incomprehensible about the 
scrapes of these men, whose 
only possible investments were 
so uncertain, and who lived 
in an atmosphere of universal 
debt. 

There was @ horrid scandal 
over the prize-money that Lord 
Sandwich and his underlings 
‘had embezzled. Customs offi- 
cers came and claimed the 
goods, but were repulsed. The 
King gave Lord Sandwich full 
authority for what he had done, 
but Parliament objected.; Time 
after time the question was 
apparently disposed of, and 
then brought up again. There 
was @ constitutional principle 
at stake, and personal enmity 
and party spirit did the rest. 
“My lord is very meanly 
spoken of,’’ writes Pepys, “‘ and 
indeed, his miscarriage about 
the Prize-goods is not to be 
excused, to suffer a company 
of rogues to go away with ten 
times as much as himself, and 
the blame of all to be deservedly 
laid upon him.” But he was 
whitewashed: sent as ambas- 
sador to Spain, where he did 
well; and finally given com- 
mand again in the Navy and 
killed in the battle of Sole 
Bay, the truth being that he 
was @ valuable man. He was 
not more immoral than the 
others, and he was more cap- 
able than most. He was on 
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that very slippery slope, the 
debatable ground between the 
thing that is never done and 
the thing you can always do, 
where wise men never go and 
upright men never stay. He 
got off it. It exists still, but 
the boundaries change from 
one generation to another. 
Pepys found to his satisfac- 
tion that he had won a personal - 
place for himself, and could 
stand on his feet in his office 
even if his patron fell, but he 
was grieved for the friend he 
had always respected and cared 
for. His Board was looked 
upon suspiciously, and as the 
months went by fell deeper 
and deeper into disgrace. They 
were continually harassed by 
the Parliament men, who would 
not get on with supply till 
awkward questions had been 
answered:j and accounts ex- 
plained. Money shortage went 
from bad to worse, and the 
sailors were not properly fed, 
or clothed, or paid. How- 
ever, by the end of May 1666 
two fleets were out again, one 
under Prince Rupert, the other 
under the Duke of Albemarle. 
News came of a victory, and 
there was delirious joy, but 
later there were unsatisfactory 
details, and many disgraceful 
rumours and reeriminations. It 
had been a drawn battle, and 
our losses were heavy in ships, 
commanders, and men. By 
this time we were also at war 
with France, and an invasion 
was feared. The garrisons on 
the East Coast were put in 
order, and the press-men went 
vigorously to work, catching 
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men, sometimes illegally, and 
always with great hardship, 
for the fleet. Pepys had to see 
about the payment of their 
press money, which he did at 
last out of his own pocket, 
none being forthcoming, and 
tried to get them properly 
clothed and fed. The whole 
business was very unpopular, 
which perhaps accounts for the 
situation described by Pepys 
on 7th July: ‘‘ The Court now 
begin to lie long in bed; it 
being, a8 we. suppose, not 
seemly for them to be found 
playing and gaming as they 
used to be; nor that their 
minds are at ease enough to 
follow those sports, and yet 
not knowing how to employ 
themselves. There is nothing 
in the world can help us but 
the King’s personal looking 
after his business and his offi- 
cers. With that, we may yet 
do well; but otherwise must 
be undone; nobody at this 
day taking care of anything, 
nor hath anybody to call him 
to account.” There was no 
discipline in the fleet either. 
In the beginning of Septem- 
ber the city of London was 
burnt down, one of the great 
catastrophes of history. Pepys 
helped by bringing up men 
from the dockyards to de- 
molish houses, the only avail- 
able means of stopping the 
fire. He put his own goods into 
a place of safety, and buried 
the office papers, with his wine 
and his parmesan cheese, in 
the garden. On the night of 
the 5th the fire seemed to be 
approaching, so he took his 
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wife and household and hig 
gold, “‘ which was about £2350,” 
down to Woolwich by boat, at 
about two in the morning, got 
back by seven, expecting fully 
to find his house and office 
burning, and found to his joy 
that the blowing up of houses 
by the dockyard workmen had 
at last stopped the fire at that 
end. In due course he brought 
back all his goods, dug up 
the papers, the cheese and the 
wine, and reported with much 
satisfaction in his diary that 
nothing had been lost except 
two little sea-pictures, nothing 
damaged but his frames, and 
that when all was rearranged 
his house was cleaner than he 
had ever seen it almost. 

The public were wonderfully 
calm, overawed perhaps by 
the extent and suddenness of 
the calamity, but there were 
suspicions of a plot, and a 
growing sense of irritation and 
insecurity about things in gen- 
eral. Pepys went on steadily 
impressing on everybody con- 
cerned the need of ready money 
and careful management if 
abuses and failure were to be 
prevented. But there was real 
misconduct. ‘‘ We must mend 
our manners,” he notes on 
14th October 1666, “ against 
the next trial, and mend them 
we will.” 

The trouble was not confined 
to naval affairs: it extended 
to every department of the 
State. There were scares of 
rioting. He sent his wife to 
bury some of his money in 
his father’s garden in the coun- 


try, thinking it would be safer 
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there ; and, on the other hand, 
his clerk’s wife came up from 
the country to London, being 
frightened there ‘from fear of 
disorders.”” On 10th November 
he says: “This is the fatal 
day that every body hath dis- 
coursed for a long time to be 
the. day that the Papists, or 
I know not who, have designed 
to commit a massacre upon ; 
but, however, I trust in God 
we shall rise to-morrow morning 
as well as ever. ... It is said 
that there hath been a design 
to poison the King. What the 
meaning of all these sad signs 
is, the Lord only knows; but 
every day things look worse 
and worse. God fit us for the 
worst !” 

In December there were 
hopes of peace, which would 
diminish expenses, and there 
was at last some immediate 
prospect of money coming in, 
with which, if the King could 
get out of debt, then, says our 
official, ‘‘He will neither need 
this nor any other Parliament, 
till he can have one to his mind; 
for no Parliament can, as he 
says, be kept long good, but 
that they (the Members) will 
spoil one another, and that 
therefore it hath been the 
practice of Kings to tell Parlia- 
ments what he hath for them 
to do, and give them so long 
time to do it in, and no 
longer.” Here we have the 
old-fashioned point of view at 
that time. 

On 19th December 1666 he 
notes incidentally that the 
King’s band of musicians are 
many of them ready to starve, 
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“‘ they being five years behind- 
hand for their wages: nay, 
Evens, the famous man upon 
the Harp, having not his equal 
in the world, did the other day 
die for mere want, and was 
fain to be buried at the alms 
of the parish.” There was 
rioting on Tower Hill that day, 
the seamen having ‘“‘ been at 
some prisons, to release some 
seamen.”’ Soldiers were sent 
to quell them, “which is a 
thing of infinite disgrace to us.” 
He had a long talk with some 
fellow-officials that afternoon, 
and one of them “‘ did make me 
understand how the House of 
Commons is a beast not to be 
understood, it being impossible 
to know beforehand the success 
almost of any small plain 
thing, there being so many 
to think and speak to any 
business, and they of so un- 
certain minds, and interests 
and passions.” (Is that why 
we of the twentieth century 
are under the dominion of a 
small Cabinet ?) 

The Dutch fleet grew bolder 
and bolder, till at last, in June 
1667, they sailed up the Med- 
way, broke the chain at Chat- 
ham, burned several of our 
ships, and carried off one of 
the largest—a marvellous 
achievement, the tide being 
out. We had burnt one of 
their towns the year before. 
Now, apparently, they were 
ready to cry quits, and on the 
24th August 1667 the Peace of 
Breda was proclaimed. It was 
an inglorious unpopular peace, 
but there was no money to 
carry on the war. 
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The next great business was 
to square up the accounts and 
get money, first by grant from 
Parliament, and then by loan 
on the credit of it. There had 
been trouble about this for 
some time. Many of the lead- 
ing naval men were personally 
involved in the bitterness of 
party politics, and also the 
methods of the Board had 
been various, and sometimes 
peculiar. A Committee of the 
House that had been appointed 
to examine the accounts was 
far from satisfied. Another 
Committee was appointed to 
inquire into “the miscarriages 
of the war.” Pepys held his 
own with them better than 
any of his colleagues. He had 
more knowledge than they of 
the details of what had been 
done. He had been more dili- 
gent, and perhaps wiser; but, 
above all, he was in complete 
sympathy with those who 
wanted to see the Navy in 
better working order. He cared 
about his business with all his 
heart, and by degrees he was 
left to answer alone for the 


Board. 
He was bothered almost out 
of his life. He had himself 


done things that looked queer. 
At one time, finding that the 
contractors were cheating the 
King in the matter of flags 
for the Navy, he had taken the 
business into his own hands, 
advanced £500 of his own, and 
cleared over £50 for himself 
on the transaction. ‘ And 
earned it with due pains and 
care, and issuing of my own 
money, and saved the King 
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near £100 on it ” (28th January 
1665). But long afterwards, 
on 25th September 1666, we 
read that: ‘‘ Looking over the 
book that Sir G. Carteret in- 
tends to deliver to the Parlia- 
ment of his payments, I find 
my name the very second, for 
flags, which I had bought for 
the Navy, of calico, once, 
about £500 and odd pounds, 
which vexed me mightily. At 
last I concluded of scraping 
out my name, and putting in 
Mr Tooker’s, which eased me, 
though the price was such as 
I should have had glory by.” 
This had been a very dis- 
tressful period. On 2nd Octo- 
ber 1666 “the Committee met 
and appointed me to attend 
them to-morrow, to examine 
our lists. This put me into a 
mighty fear and trouble—they 
doing it in a very ill humour, 
methought. When come home, 
I to Sir W. Pen’s, to his boy, 
for my book and there find he 
hath it not; but delivered it 
to the door-keeper of the Com- 
mittee for me. This, added to 
my former disquiet, made me 
stark mad, considering all the 
nakedness of the office lay 
open, in papers within those 
covers. But, coming to our 
rendezvous at the Swan tavern, 
I found they have found the 
house-keeper, and the book 
simply locked up in the Court.” 
3rd October: ‘‘ Waked be- 
times, mightily troubled in 
mind, and in the most true 
trouble that I ever was in 
my life—saving in the business 
last year of the East India 
prizes. Soup; and by and by, 
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by eight o’clock comes Birch, 
the first, with the list and 
books of accounts delivered 
in. He calls me to work, and 
there he and I begun.” Three 
other Parliament men arrived 
and set to work, “and I did 
make shift to answer them 
better than I expected.” Three 
or four of his own colleagues 
looked in, but went out again, 
“and left me all the morning 
with them alone to stand or 
fall. After dinner to work 
again, only the Committee and 
I, till dark night; and it 
ended with good peace and 
much seeming satisfaction ; but 
I find them wise, and reserved, 
and instructed to hit all our 
blots.” 

This was a typical encounter, 
and shows the spirit in which 
Pepys met his critics. During 
the further troubles Birch was 
his friend, ‘‘ who is very kind 
to me, and calls me, with 
great respect and kindness, a 
man of business, and he thinks 
honest, and so long will stand 
by me, and every such man, 
to the death ” (18th February 
1667-8). The Treasurer for the 
Army, Sir Stephen Fox, con- 
fided to him his secret for 
managing the affairs of that 
branch of the service. He said : 
“ They give him 12d. per pound 
quite through the Army, with 
condition to be paid weekly. 
This he undertakes upon his 
own private credit, and to be 
paid by the King at the end 
of every four months. If the 
King pay him not at the end of 
every four months, then, for 
all the time he stays longer, 
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my Lord Treasurer, by agree- 
ment, allows him eight per 
cent per annum. He gains 
soundly, his expense being 
about £130,000 per annum, 
and hath no trouble in it, 
compared,’ says Pepys, “ to 
the trouble I must have to 
bring in an account of interest ”’ 
(16th January 1666-7). 

The more their accounts were 
questioned, and the longer Par- 
liament delayed about the de- 
tails of taxes by which money 
was to be raised, the more 
reluctant men were to advance 
their cash. “Sir G. Carteret 
asked me whether £50 or £60 
would do us any good; and 
when I told him the very 
women must have £200 he 
held up his eyes as if we had 
asked a million. The Duke of 
York did confess that he did 
not see how we could do any- 
thing without a present supply 
of £20,000, and so we broke 
up, and all parted. Nothing 
but distraction and confusion 
in the affairs of the Navy; 
which makes me wish, with all 
my heart, that I were well and 
quietly settled, with what little 
I have got, in the country, 
where I might live peaceably, 
and study, and pray for the 
good of the King and my 
country.” 

He was continually expect- 
ing to be turned out, but he 
was not. The climax came at 
last, when all the dirty linen 
had been examined and the 
accounts looked into, and all 
the Committees and Sub-Com- 
mittees and Commissioners had 
reported; and Pepys, in the 
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name of his Board, was sum- 
moned to appear at the Bar 
of the House of Commons, 
some new storm having arisen 
about their expedients to get 
money. 
night, worrying about it, till 
at six in the morning he got 
his wife to talk to him to 
comfort him, ‘‘ which she at 
last did,’’ with a castle in the 
air about his retiring. ‘So, 
with great trouble, but yet 
with some ease from this dis- 
course of my wife’s, I up, and 
at my office, whither come my 
clerks, and so I did huddle 
the best I could, some more 
notes for my discourse to-day ” 
(he had only been given a week 
in which to prepare it), “and 
by nine o’clock was ready, 
and did go down to the Old 
Swan, and there, by boat, to 
Westminster, where I found 
myself come time enough, and 
my brethren all ready. But I 
full of thoughts and trouble 
about the issue of this day; 
and, to comfort myself, did 
go to the Dog and drink half 
a@ pint of mulled sack, and in 
the hall did drink a dram of 
brandy ; and with the warmth 
of this did find myself in bet- 
ter order as to courage, truly. 
So we all up to the lobby; 
and between eleven or twelve 
o’clock, were called in, with the 
mace before us, into the House, 
where a mighty full House: 
and we stood at the bar. I 
perceive the whole House was 
full of expectation of our de- 
fence, what it would be, and 
with great prejudice. After 
the Speaker had told us the 
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dissatisfaction of the House, 
and read the Report of the 
Committee, I began our de- 
fence most acceptably and 
smoothly, and continued at it 
without any hesitation or losse, 
but with full scope, and all 
my reason free about me, as 
if it had been at my own 
table, from that time till past 
three in the after noon; and 
so it ended, without any in- 
terruption from the Speaker, 
but we withdrew ” (5th March 


1668). 
It was evidently a very 
good speech. All his own 


party were delighted, and he 
was immensely complimented. 
The Commons seem to have 
been impressed, and their pro- 
secution dropped off after it. 
Apparently the Board had done 
on the whole as well as could 
be expected of them in the 
circumstances, for the Inquiry 
had been very searching, and 
there was a general wish to 
find a scapegoat. The effect 
on Pepys’ mind was to give 
him a great desire to become 
a ‘* Parliament man’ himself 
—a wish that was afterwards 
gratified, though not till after 
failing eyesight had obliged 
him to give up his cipher 
diary, which he did in May 
1669; and he never resumed it. 

Of course, these extracts 
give only one side of his life. 
The bulk of the diary is made 
up of the daily interests of a 
very jolly, sociable, private 
life, spiced with biting satire 
and witty sayings, as well as 
with unsavoury gossip and do- 
mestic details. For he recounts 
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his life whole, unclassified, and 
unvarnished, and gives his 
thoughts and fears just as he 
found them. There is encour- 
agement for us in his record, 
knowing, as we do, that, on the 
whole, that discreditable and 
anxious period of English his- 
tory was safely passed. And 
seeing how matters unfolded 
themselves may help us to face 
the discouragements of the 
present day, which is far more 
glorious than that of Charles II. 

We have again reached a 
time of social transition. It 
is some comfort to remember 
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that the men who save their 
country are the steady prac- 
tical workers who go on adapt- 
ing and adjusting methods and 
opportunities, gradually defin- 
ing the differences between 
principles and shibboleths, see- 
ing the danger of their times 
without shrieking or falling 
into hopeless despair, and keep- 
ing the country together by 
sheer weight of numbers and 
diligence. Men like Pepys, in 
short, and they are none the 
worse for being able and ready 
to enjoy themselves. 

A. ©. CoMPTON. 
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THE FORBIDDEN FORTRESS OF KHURASAN, 


BY L. V. 8. 


WE had been told that the 
Kelat of the Emperor Nadir 
Shah was a very marvellous 
place. When we actually set 
eyes on it, the most extrava- 
gant descriptions seemed less 
than the truth. 

The Persians, who, like the 
Chinese, attach an overwhelm- 
ing importance to fortresses, 
shroud it in the greatest mys- 
tery, and use every effort to 
prevent strangers approaching 
it. Even travellers with an 
immense influence behind them 
had failed to get inside. How- 
ever, in 1919 we were by way 
of being self-invited allies of the 
Persians, and as our task was 
then the defence of Khurasan 
against the Bolsheviks, they 
could not very well refuse our 
commander’s entry into Kelat- 
i-Nadiri when he asked for it. 
All the same, they made a 
great to-do about it,and politely 
rubbed in the fact that they 
were conferring a very great 
honour not accorded to every 
one. 

To save time, we sent 
our horses and spare kit, es- 
corted by a few men of the 
Guides, under Havildar Aslam, 
@ much-scarred Yusafzai vet- 
eran of Artois and Africa, a 
day’s march ahead. Next day 
the Colonel and I set out in the 
one and only “ tin-Lizzie”’ that 
the force owned, across the 
waving green corn of the plain, 





BLACKER. 


past the blue-tiled dome of 
Khwaja Rabbi’s shrine that 
glinted in the morning sun, to 
Razan. The Ford clanked back 
to Meshed, and mounting our 
horses we rode on by a rough 
track into the mountains. The 
month was April, and it had 
begun to get hot in the middle 
of the day in that latitude 
(36° N.), so we pushed along. 
The several ranges that here 
compose the Kara Dagh run 
athwart the trail, and this 
scrambles laboriously up the 
gorges of the streams that burst 
their way abruptly through the 
iron cliffs. Almost at once we 
found ourselves in the first of 
these grey-walled defiles. 

The stream-bed was dry, and 
though the track was strewn 
with boulders and rough rocks, 
our horses could trot. We 
soon climbed over the little 
ridge at the head of the gorge, 
past the tall thin headstones 
of a Persian graveyard to the 
shallow valley full of smiling 
corn and barley in the midst 
of which lay Kardeh, the 
last Persian village. As we 
halted a few minutes to renew 
the clenches on a loose shoe, 
the pleasant-spoken Katkhuda 
brought us a tray of melons. 
Feroz, my young orderly, smiled 
his engaging Punjabi smile. 
He liked melons, though he 
remarked that they had the 
disadvantage of making the 
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ears so wet. My dear old mare, 
too, was passionately addicted 
to melons on a hot day. She 
had a different method of 
dealing with them. Gripping 
the tip of a lengthy slice in her 
pearl-like teeth, she would flap 
the other end upwards against 
her velvet nose. She found it 
delightfully cool, and so in 
her case this pastime took the 
place of the powder-puff to 
which the biped fair is so de- 
voted. With little sighs of 
regret, Feroz and Marushka 
tore themselves away from their 
third water-melon to scramble 
into the next defile. This ex- 
traordinary wall- sided gully, 
the Tang-i-Shikasteh, took us 
eventually right on to the 
uplands of the main range. 
The way led up a@ succession 
of rough gorges in between 
vertically searped cliffs. Here 
and there we passed a hamlet, 
such as Al, embowered in 
leafy green plane-trees; and 
once, where the defile widened 
out a little to fill with vegeta- 
tion, perched on the very sum- 
mit of a hill just to the west, 
there was an immense rock, 
with sides so absolutely per- 
pendicular that at first sight 
it seemed. like a building of 
Cyclopean masonry. On our 
own side of the valley, deep 
on a great rock-face, in flowing 
Persian script, was carved a 
legend. It described how a 
monarch of the old times, 
riding up this fair valley, per- 
haps on his way to Merv, the 
“Queen of the World,” laid a 
wager with his retinue as to 
who should guess the weight 
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of the immense stone. The 
Shah won. Kings commanded 
respect in those days, and the 
stone was dubbed “the rock 
of thirty pounds’ weight,” 
doubtless to commemorate the 
estimate of the Court fool. 
More gorges followed, flanked 
now with yellow cliffs several 
hundred feet high, and filled 
with low scrub and rank weeds. 
At last, late in the afternoon, 
we came to the stones of a 
ruin where two valleys joined. 
The right held the bridle-track 
to the Kelat, but up the valley 
to the left lay the little hamlet 
where we proposed to spend 
the night. The map was vague, 
to say the least of it: the 
omission of a 6000-foot moun- 
tain range and the misplace- 
ment of a village by six or 
eight miles were as nothing to 
it. So we had to plod several 
miles up the unmapped side 
valley of Balghur before we 
found the wind-swept hamlet 
of that name, perched in tiers 
on a steep-ridged spur several 
hundred feet above the valley 
bottom. As we climbed in 
the dusk up the narrow goat- 
track several figures loomed 
past in tall black sheep-skin 
bonnets like the bearskins of 
the Foot Guards, and in long 
wide-sleeved robes of wadded 
cotton and crimson silk. It 
was a jolt to our Occidental 
ideas to find that this village 
and its surrounding valley were 
inhabited by Turks.” Very soon 
our horses were tethered, and 
champing good dry lucerne 
under the bala-khaneh of a 
two-storied guest-house, where- 
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in a cheery samovar was a-boil 
and supper a-cooking under 
Feroz’s able management and 
Transatlantic hustle. 

We found that these Turks 
took no interest in the wars 
waged by their Osmanli cousins, 
and we were quite sorry to say 
good-bye to them next morn- 
ing. A short cut over a granite 
ridge took us back to the main 
valley, and almost at once we 
were plunged in the most 
gloomy and forbidding gorge 
of all, the Zao-i-Pirzan (the 
gorge of the old woman). At 
one place the black cliff walls 
are so close together that a 
loaded mule has only just room 
to pass. 

The path, beset with thorny 
scrub, began to be much 
steeper, and in due course 
we came on to a pleasant 
grassy upland like the South 
Downs, but of some 9000 feet 
in altitude. An easy little pass 
led to the great chasm of an 
open valley running sharply 
down towards the plains of 
Turkistan, and draining towards 
the Murghab, the river of Merv. 
The path sidled along the flank 
of the range, a few hundred 
feet below the steeply scarped 
crest, and several hundred feet 
above the stream-bed, down 
to which the grassy hillsides 
swept in giddy slopes. A rocky 
razor-backed col, with the Turk- 
ish name of Diveh Boiun, the 
camel’s neck, took us abruptly 
into the next valley to the 
north-west, and from its knife- 
edge we looked down on great 
open rolling downs, in the midst 
ofiwhich, by a dew pond, 
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nestled the tiny Turkish village 
of Bardeh. In company with 
a@ great number of little bed- 
fellows, we billeted ourselves 
here, and looked forward to 
the unfolding of the great 
mystery on the morrow, which 
should see us in the secret 
fastness. 

A few miles more of downs, in 
a clayey soil, soon gave way to 
@ pass very easy of ascent, 
Then to the north, the track 
plunged down into an extra- 
ordinary valley, an almost per- 
fect V, of which the sides are 
formed by flat rock faces, 
tectonic strata all tipped askew 
by some ancient upheaval. To 
this succeeded a torrent-cross- 
ing, and the passage of another 
rocky sheer-walled gorge, the 
Tang-i-Jaour (the gully of 
the unbeliever). It might well 
have been the Valley of the 
Roc. Suddenly across the 
cramped skyline, and the fan- 
tastic silhouette of the craggy 
sides, as it opened to our view, 
there sprang a straight-crested 
toothed line of stark cliffs—the 
1000-foot rampart of the Kelat. 
Mute with astonishment, we 
rode on past the tiny poplar- 
bowered mountain hamlet of 
Hammam Kala, to meet 4 
black-bonneted cavalcade, cross 
bandoliered, with Trokh-Linie, 
Berdanka, and Osmanli Mauser 
across their backs, that had 
ridden out from the stronghold. 
The Khan had sent his eldest 
son to welcome us, with the 
escort that this rugged Alsatia 
demands. In the unending 
skirmishes of Turk, Kurd, and 
Turkoman, they do not forget 
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that ‘‘ whoso tarrieth on the 
draw, and landeth not his 
bullet on the correct button, 
that man shall be planted ere 
his prime.” The Khan’s son 
was a clean-featured lad of 
about eighteen, whose face but 
barely betrayed his Turkish 
race. 

He gave us his father’s hos- 
pitable message with the 
natural courtesy of a boy of 
good family, and we cantered 
along, ahead of the wild squeal- 
ing stallions, leaping’ the stone 
walls of tiny boulder-littered 
fields, under the shale slopes 
that ran down from that amaz- 
ing line of cliffs. 

Not the least wonderful was 
that it ran for a good many 
miles in either direction in a 
perfectly straight grey line, 
as if planned by a draftsman, 
to spring sheer up, ignoring 
the green folds and valleys and 
hills of the natural lie of the 
country, which seemed to surge, 
like wintry breakers against a 
sea-wall, about its flank. Here 
and there a watch-tower, out- 
lining itself high up against the 
sky, showed the hand of man. 

Round a corner, past a clump 
of infrequent hardy trees, we 
rode over a shingly stream 
into a frowning black gorge. 
Across its gloomy forbidding 
midst there stretched a mighty 
arched wall of ancient ashlar, 
and in this in some bygone 
decade the imprisoned stream 
had burst a gap. 

Through the gorge at last 
we came into the legendary 
cliff-girt hold. 

The harshness of the scarped 
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granite-speckled hills and bleak 
wind-swept spurs outside gave 
place ina twinkling to smiling 
little sunny fields bowered in 
trees, some of them bearing 
fruit, as we rode in through 
the ‘‘ Gate of Argavan Shah,” 
past the village at its mouth, 


‘where stood a couple of brass 


field - guns. Rounded, easy - 
sloped downs covered with good 
grazing came into our purview 
as we trotted along the narrow 
stone-walled lanes that divided 
the fields from the sheep-dotted 
slopes of herbage. But always 
in the background there frowned 
above the pleasant pastures the 
harsh crenelated line of the 
outer walls. Now and then 
some sheep-skinned man, or 
@ woman in the local tartan- 
plaid that is so astonishingly 
Scottish, would salute the young 
Khan or stare wonderingly at 
the British officers or at the 
half-dozen spick - and - span 
Guides that rode behind them, 
their gleaming saddles, bur- 
nished bits, and meticulously 
kept arms somewhat in con- 
trast to the raffishness of the 
middle-East cavalier. The tar- 
tan plaids that this tribe of 
Turks share with their Kurdish 
neighbours caused Colonel Mac- 
gregor to speculate. He was 
the first, and very nearly the 
last, European ever to enter 
Kelat-i-Nadiri back in the early 
’seventies. Though when one 
reflects that the Kurd is. of 
the same Nordic clan that 
inhabits the East of Scotland, 
it is not difficult to comprebend 
that the same tradition has 
kept the tartan weave alive in 
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the two far-sundered mountain 
regions. 

In just over a couple of 
miles from the entrance, we 
came to Ja-i-Gumbaz, the main 
village of the whole district, 
that holds the ancient palace 
of the Kurdish Emperor Nadir 
where lives the Khan of to-day. 
A cobbled street led through a 
massive gateway to a sort of 
outer bailey, with a stable- 
yard on its right, and brought 
us face to face with a great 
circular stone tower. Its base 
formed a sort of arcade, before 
which stood another ancient 
field-piece, whilst the cylin- 
drical shaft of the tower ran 
up in cabled fluting like a 
Greek pillar to a height of 
some scores of feet. 

The Khan, whose name we 
learned was Fatteh - ul - Mulk, 
led us to the guest-chambers, 
through a garden filled with 
dense foliage of Europe and 
tufted poplars of Asia, to the 
rear of the great shaft; and 
soon over deep china bowls of 
tea we forgot the asperities of 
the journey in listening to the 
legends of this wonderful for- 
tress. 

Nadir, like Saladin, was a 
Kurd—not, as so many think, 
@ Persian—and his early youth 
was spent shepherding his 
father’s flocks on the wild 
hillsides of his native Duringar, 
three days’ march to the west- 
ward. Coupling a throw-back 
to the Nordic purposefulness 
of his ancestors, to middle 
Eastern savagery, perhaps 
acquired from a Mongoloid 
mother, he swept over South 
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Asia, ruling from aristocratic 
Georgian Tiflis to thick-lipped 
Dravidian Delhi. Perhaps some 
of his progeny charged for the 
Frankish emperor under the 
December sun on that great 
day of Austerlitz, or perished 
on the Bérésina ice. 

The Persian likes to think 
that Nadir was himself a Per- 
sian, and so to boast about 
the Persian conquest of Hindu- 
stan. Sir Percy Sykes tells us 
that in Shiraz in 1916 the 
Persians vaunted that “a hun- 
dred Kashgai could chase a 
thousand Indians.” A little 
practical experience forced them 
ruefully to admit that “‘ a hun- 
dred sepoys could chase a 
thousand Kashgais,” and they 
might well have made it “ ten 
thousand.” For, in common 
with a great many people who 
might be expected to know 
better, they had not the gump- 
tion to realise that the Indians, 
whose faces Nadir ground into 
the dust, were of a very dif- — 
ferent race and fibre to the 
Aryan Punjabi, whom the war, 
following up the good work of 
the Mutiny, has made the back- 
bone of the army. To-day, of 
course, no one with any prac- 
tical experience has the least 
doubt that a single company 
of Punjabi mounted infantry 
could overrun Persia, Bolshe- 
viks or no Bolsheviks. — 

Nadir, on his return, from 
the ravishing of India, came 
back to his native heath with 
loot worth, even in those 
days, seven millions sterling. 
He must have remembered the 
Kelat from his boyhood days, 
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and hit on it as an ideal 
“keep” for himself and his 
booty. ff 

He built in the valley bottom 
the massy stone palace at 
Ja-i-Gumbaz, called Mukburra- 
i-Nadir, and a summer villa 
on the breezy plateau above. 
Somewhere in the great area 
of the fastness he hid his 
treasure. 

When he came to the violent 
end that fate seems to reserve 
for despots like Nadir and 
Trotsky, the hiding-place of 
the treasure-trove was lost. 

I may as well put the reader 
out of his anxiety at once by 
telling him that we did not 
find it; so the mighty corre- 
spondence by which we endea- 
vour to extract our arrears of 
pay is still in full swing. A 
certain dictionary defines a 
soldier as a man who fights 
for his pay. This is a good 
dictionary. 

Nowadays the Kelat and 
the district around is held in 
fief from the Kajar Shah by 
the Khan, to whose ancestors 
it was given, on condition that 
they and their Turkish clan 
should safeguard that frontier 
from the raiding Turkoman of 
Merv and the Akhal Oasis. 
This is just the principle of 
Cossack land tenure in return 
for military service, and that of 
the old-time Rajput “‘Jagir”’: 
@ very excellent one for tribes 
of an adventuring tempera- 
ment. Nothing would do more 
good than its revival in the 
Punjab, where it would solve 
many problems, both military 
and civil. 


Next day we climbed up 
the steep red-clay slopes that 
fringed the plateau of Khisht. 
One of our party was one Ali 
Akbar, a trooper of “B” 
Squadron of the Guides. The 
Khan recognised him at once: 
he had in “civil” life been 
one of the many distinguished 
bandits of Northern Khurasan. 
In faet, in spite of his youthful 
appearance, he had had a very 
intricate past in the band of 
the celebrated Mahmud of Nis- 
hapur, a brigand who ran to 
artillery and an armourer’s 
establishment of his own. In 
company with his cousin Ker- 
belai, of the same squadron, 
who was wounded in the leg 
in the proceedings, he had 
taken‘ part in the filibustering 
attack on the Russian Con- 
sulate of Gumbad-i-Kabus in 
1912. The Khan reminded 
him gently about all this, to 
Ali Akbar’s intense annoyance 
and the amusement of the 
Punjabis. He opined unkindly 
that as Ali Akbar now wore 
the Lion and the Unicorn, he 
had left brigandage behind him 
for good. “Last night ye 
had struck at a Border thief: 
to-night ’tis a man of the 
Guides !” 

From the top of the plateau, 
by the little hamlet of Khisht, 
one of the dozen to be found 
inside the ramparts, we had a 
splendid view of the whole 
perimeter, to its farthest point, 
that lay quite twelve miles 
away. The huge size of the 
place slowly began to impress 
itself on us, and as we climbed 
a@ peak farther to the north- 
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the two far-sundered mountain 
regions. 

In just over a couple of 
miles from the entrance, we 
came to Ja-i-Gumbaz, the main 
village of the whole district, 
that holds the ancient palace 
of the Kurdish Emperor Nadir 
where lives the Khan of to-day. 
A cobbled street led through a 
massive gateway to a sort of 
outer bailey, with a stable- 
yard on its right, and brought 
us face to face with a great 
circular stone tower. Its base 
formed a sort of arcade, before 
which stood another ancient 
field-piece, whilst the cylin- 
drical shaft of the tower ran 
up in cabled fluting like a 
Greek pillar to a height of 
some scores of feet. 

The Khan, whose name we 
learned was Fatteh - ul - Mulk, 
led us to the guest-chambers, 
through a garden filled with 
dense foliage of Europe and 
tufted poplars of Asia, to the 
rear of the great shaft; and 
soon over deep china bowls of 
tea we forgot the asperities of 
the journey in listening to the 
legends of this wonderful for- 
tress. 

Nadir, like Saladin, was a 
Kurd—not, a8 so many think, 
@ Persian—and his early youth 
was spent shepherding his 
father’s flocks on the wild 
hillsides of his native Duringar, 
three days’ march to the west- 
ward. Coupling a throw-back 
to the Nordic purposefulness 
of his ancestors, to middle 
Eastern savagery, perhaps 
acquired from a Mongoloid 
mother, he swept over South 
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Asia, ruling from aristocratic 
Georgian Tiflis to thick-lipped 
Dravidian Delhi. Perhaps some 
of his progeny charged for the 
Frankish emperor under the 
December sun on that great 
day of Austerlitz, or perished 
on the Bérésina ice. 

The Persian likes to think 
that Nadir was himself a Per- 
sian, and so to boast about 
the Persian conquest of Hindu- 
stan. Sir Perey Sykes tells us 
that in Shiraz in 1916 the 
Persians vaunted that “a hun- 
dred Kashgai could chase a 
thousand Indians.” A little 
practical experience forced them 
ruefully to admit that ‘a hun- 
dred sepoys could chase a 
thousand Kashgais,” and they 
might well have made it “ten 
thousand.” For, in common 
with a great many people who 
might be expected to know 
better, they had not the gump- 
tion to realise that the Indians, 
whose faces Nadir ground into 
the dust, were of a very dif- - 
ferent race and fibre to the 
Aryan Punjabi, whom the war, 
following up the good work of 
the Mutiny, has made the back- 
bone of the army. To-day, of 
course, no one with any prac- 
tical experience has the least 
doubt that a single company 
of Punjabi mounted infantry 
could overrun Persia, Bolshe- 
viks or no Bolsheviks. — 

Nadir, on his return, from 
the ravishing of India, came 
back to his native heath with 
loot worth, even in those 
days, seven millions sterling. 
He must have remembered the 
Kelat from his boyhood days, 
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and hit on it as an ideal 
“keep” for himself and his 


booty. § 

He built in the valley bottom 
the massy stone palace at 
Ja-i-Gumbaz, called Mukburra- 
i-Nadir, and a summer villa 
on the breezy plateau above. 
Somewhere in the great area 
of the fastness he hid his 
treasure. 

When he came to the violent 
end that fate seems to reserve 
for despots like Nadir and 
Trotsky, the hiding-place of 
the treasure-trove was lost. 

I may as well put the reader 
out of his anxiety at once by 
telling him that we did not 
find it; so the mighty corre- 
spondence by which we endea- 
vour to extract our arrears of 
pay is still in full swing. A 
certain dictionary defines a 
soldier as a man who fights 
for his pay. This is a good 
dictionary. 

Nowadays the Kelat and 
the district around is held in 
fief from the Kajar Shah by 
the Khan, to whose ancestors 
it was given, on condition that 
they and their Turkish clan 
should safeguard that frontier 
from the raiding Turkoman of 
Merv and the Akhal Oasis. 
This is just the principle of 
Cossack land tenure in return 
for military service, and that of 
the old-time Rajput “Jagir”’: 
@ very excellent one for tribes 
of an adventuring tempera- 
ment. Nothing would do more 
good than its revival in the 
Punjab, where it would solve 
many problems, both military 
and civil. 


Next day we climbed up 
the steep red-clay slopes that 
fringed the plateau of Khisht. 
One of our party was one Ali 
Akbar, a trooper of “B” 
Squadron of the Guides. The 
Khan recognised him at once: 
he had in “ civil” life been 
one of the many distinguished 
bandits of Northern Khurasan. 
In faet, in spite of his youthful 
appearance, he had had a very 
intricate past in the band of 
the celebrated Mahmud of Nis- 
hapur, a brigand who ran to 
artillery and an armourer’s 
establishment of his own. In 
company with his cousin Ker- 
belai, of the same squadron, 
who was wounded in the leg 
in the proceedings, he had 
taken’ part in the filibustering 
attack on the Russian Con- 
sulate of Gumbad-i-Kabus in 
1912. The Khan reminded 
him gently about all this, to 
Ali Akbar’s intense annoyance 
and the amusement of the 
Punjabis. He opined unkindly 
that as Ali Akbar now wore 
the Lion and the Unicorn, he 
had left brigandage behind him 
for good. “Last night ye 
had struck at a Border thief: 
to-night ‘tis a man of the 
Guides ! ” 

From the top of the plateau, 
by the little hamlet of Khisht, 
one of the dozen to be found 
inside the ramparts, we had a 
splendid view of the whole 
perimeter, to its farthest point, 
that lay quite twelve miles 
away. The huge size of the 
place slowly began to impress 
itself on us, and as we climbed 
a peak farther to the north- 
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ward, we were struck indeed 
with amazement at the miracle 
of the ‘“‘enceinte.” Every- 
where is a complete girdle of 
vertical cliffs several hundred 
feet in height, except for the 
four or five narrow guarded 
gorges that form the “‘ gates.” 

Even these are barely pass- 
able by laden camels: the one 
of Argavan Shah, by which we 
entered, and which admits the 
little stream that flows through 
the fastness, is perhaps the 
easiest. Its counterpart, by 
which the stream breaks 
through to the outside country, 
to the Atak of Turkistan, is 
the Darband -i- Naft, in the 
northern wall, closed by ram- 
parts and towers. In _ the 
eastern scarp, farthest’ from 
us, are the two gates of Haji 
Bulan and Choubast, by one of 
which one may bring in light 
guns. Close at hand is the 
bridle-track through the village 
of Deh-Chah, in the north- 
western angle, that finds its 
way to the Central Asian Rail- 
way and the British battlefield 
of Kaakha. 

Exeept for these, only two 
or three rough tracks exist by 
which even an agile cragsman 
can scramble over the cliffs. 
One of them ran down from 
under the shoulder of the peak, 
Kamar Khisht, of some 5000 
odd feet, whereof we stood 
upon the crest. 

The sky was clear, and the 
mountain rampart fell away 
starkly below us, so that look- 
ing down we could clearly see 
the armoured trains of Bolshe- 
vik and Menshevik, and the 
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puffs of smoke that marked 
their not very deadly conflict, 

Just in this way, more than 
thirty years before, O’Dono- 
van had climbed a hill of the 
outer range to look down upon 
the battles of Skobeleff and 
the gallant Tekkes. 

Just as we were about to 
take some photographs, the 
clouds descended in a wet mist, 
and it commenced to rain. 
Although it cleared up a trifle 
the next day, so that we were 
able to take a few, we never 
got any really good ones. We 
managed to get an approximate 
idea down on paper of the lie 
of the land. 

Kelat-i-Nadiri, though so im- 
mensely strong by nature that 
it dwarfs Gibraltar, is by no 
means a virgin fortress. A 
force of Tekkes took it by 
escalade early in the nineteenth 
century. 

To defend the Kelat against 
real soldiers would be a most 
formidable undertaking, since 
the length of the ‘‘ ramparts ” 
cannot be much less than fifty 
miles. On the other hand, no 
artillery heavier than field- 
howitzers could reasonably be 
brought to bear on the in- 
terior, and on account of the 
absence of adequate maps, aero- 
plane “spotting” would be 
most difficult. Hence given 
equally well-led troops on either 
side, a defence would probably 
resolve itself into attempts at 
surprise assaults, and a series 
of hand-to-hand combats in 
the gorges and defiles of the 
66 gates.” 

On the flanks of the interior 
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slopes of the northern hills 
some of the gullies are blocked 
by the remains of old-time 
stone-work. These are dams 
puilt by Nadir to catch the 
rainfall in an attempt to form 
a reserve for a besieged garri- 
son. For a very remarkable 
reason, that touches on both 
chemistry and geology, the 
waters of the little stream, the 
Ab-i-Kelat, that, entering at 
the Argavan Shah Gate, bisects 
the great fortress, are not drink- 
able, Thus the water-supply 
question for a large garrison 
would be very formidable. 

Next day the leaden skies 
poured down torrents, and mists 
swirled round the peaks, so 
we were kept to the inside of 
the Makburra,where the Khan’s 
hospitality and his store of 
old-time legends and histories 
of the Kelat kept us vastly 
interested,| whilst we sipped 
his Turkish coffee, the memory 
of which runs through succeed- 
ing years like the silken strand 
in Alpine rope. 

The following day and the 
day after the rain continued to 
fall in a deluge, the clay of the 
valleys became slippery as soap, 
and the mountain rivulets 
swelled into impassable tor- 
rents. In the cloud-wrapped 
hills we were able to look about 
and explore the Kelat a little 


more, though when an insistent 
message demanded our early 
return to Meshed, the gorged 
unfordable rivers kept us back 
two days more. 

When at last we made our 
muddy way back to the Bri- 
gade’s “chateau”? in Meshed, 
we found ourselves suddenly up 
against a circumstance not only 
startling from the point of 
view of Weltpolitik, but most 
confusing to the unmathemat- 
ical. 

Young Amanulla, the strip- 
ling king in Kabul, had decided 
to cut his milk teeth upon the 
Government of India. Certain 
Hebrews, whom we strongly 
suspected of being the type 
that devours its young, had 
egged him on to this rash 
step. 

Quant & nous, we experi- 
enced a sort of ‘* Alice-through- 
the-looking-glass’’ sensation, 
because our little army was on 
the wrong side of Afghanistan 
altogether. What really wor- 
ried people, though, was not 
the fact that we were at war 
with Afghanistan, but whether 
we were participating in the 
fifth, fourth, or third war of 
that series ; and so our adven- 
ture into the secret stronghold 
was soon forgotten in the men- 
tal turmoil of the higher arith- 
metic. 
































MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


SWAPPING ENGLAND'S HONOUR FOR ULSTER’S RUIN—“ SUCCESS ”"— 
LORD BEAVERBROOK ON HIMSELF—THE PRIME MINISTER’S GLASS 
OF BURGUNDY—THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S SEORET. 


EvER since Mr Lloyd George 
and his colleagues have re- 
nounced principle in politics, 
they have followed the prim- 
rose path with all the gaiety 
of carelessness. If a passion- 
ately-held opinion seemed in- 
convenient to them for the 
moment, they dropped it with 
@ smirk of satisfaction. Mr 
Lloyd George, having con- 


demned unsparingly ‘‘ the mur- 
der gang,” was ingenious, when 
the opportunity came, in find- 
ing excuses for it. Every man, 


said he glibly, was innocent 
until he was proved guilty, as 
though the Easter rebellion had 
never been, and as though he 
had never heard of the gunmen. 
Evidently it is not enough for 
him that his Irish friends should 
have been convicted once. Yet 
now that they are statesmen 
and “men of honour,’ it is 
not probable that they will 
ever stand in the dock again, 
and Mr Lloyd George will be 
deprived of the chance to give 
another display of what no 
doubt he thinks magnanimity. 

Thus at every stage of the 
negotiations he has fixed irre- 
vocably the point from which 
he would not retreat, and then 
has hastened to take up his 
stand, irrevocably again, far 
behind it. He would not have 
it supposed that any words 


which he spoke should hold 
good for a fortnight. That is 
expecting far too much of a 
hardy opportunist. When he 
was asked to give an assurance 
that he would not in any cir- 
cumstances consent to a change 
in the powers of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland, he 
would not have the question 
pressed. And when he was 
asked whether in the course of 
a speech made a few days before 
he had said definitely that, 
whatever else happened, Ulster 
should not be coerced, he ob- 
jected that that was exactly 
the same question put in an- 
other form. But was it? If 
it were, then would it imply 
that Mr Lloyd George refused 
to be bound by his own words 
for more than a day or two. 
And surely the supporters of 
Sinn Fein might have taken 
heart at the evasion. If Mr 
Lloyd George had said that 
Ulster should not be coerced, 
that is perhaps as good a proof 
as could be furnished that 
presently Ulster would feel the 
turn of the screw. 

The primrose path, then, is 
an agreeable path to follow 
for a while. But it leads 
surely and inevitably to the 
everlasting bonfire. No sooner, 
indeed, did Parliament meet 
than the opportunists had a 
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very uncomfortable time. Their 
evasions were useless. Forty 
resolute and honest men, who 
were content to forgo the 
rewards of subservience, were 
enough to uncover the shame 
of the Government, and to 
extract, after a long and diffi- 
eult process, some few grains 
of truth from unwilling Minis- 
ters. It is obvious that the 
‘“‘ men of honour,” whose pledge 
the British Cabinet is willing 
to accept, had connived at or 
had taken no steps to check 
daily infringements of the truce. 
The habit of murder is too 
strong to be resisted, even 
when Valera is invited to dic- 
tate his terms to England. 
Without a break the Sinn Fein 
courts dispensed their traves- 
ties of justice, and threatened 
with death and despoilment 
those who refused to seek their 
aid. And the Government re- 
mained wholly indifferent to 
the lawlessness of its new friends. 
Having no principle to up- 
hold, it cared not what insults 
were put upon it, what hard- 
ships were inflicted upon the 
loyal men whom it was bound 
to protect. 

So the Government saved 
itself for the minute from ridi- 
cule by proroguing Parliament. 
Another week of questions 
would have destroyed the few 
rags of authority with which it 
covered itself. The sad Sir 
Hamar Greenwood threw him- 
self upon the mercy of his 
opponents, and, being com- 
pletely unable to do his duty 
as Irish Secretary, appealed 
to them for help and support. 
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Mr Lloyd George advanced no 
argument in favour of his piti- 
ful surrender that could deceive 
a loyal citizen. It would be an 
expensive job, he hinted, to 
bring back Ireland to law and 
order. The expense, it is true, 
has been enormously increased 
by his pitiful negligence, but 
the elementary tasks of govern- 
ment must be performed at 
last, whatever be their cost. 
Even now the murder gang 
might be broken up and its 
members brought to trial with- 
out too great an expenditure 
of money if the British Govern- 
ment refrained from interfer- 
ence with the gallant soldiers 
whom it has appointed to do 
the work. We may therefore 
dismiss the question of cost as 
wholly irrelevant. Still worse 
is Mr Lloyd George’s favourite 
argument, that if we settle the 
Trish question we shall stand 
higher than we do at present 
in the eyes of foreign countries. 
Now, the opinions of foreign 
countries, ill-informed as they 
are, should not be allowed to 
influence our conduct for an 
hour. So long as we do our 
duty fearlessly; we shall pre- 
serve our own self-esteem, and 
if we do that we can afford to 
ignore the censure of interested 
aliens. Moreover, in foreign re- 
lations respect proceeds rather 
from fear than from love. And 
though our critical neighbours 
might rejoice loudly at the 
spectacle of Great Britain 
abased before the assassins of 
Ireland, we should gain noth- 
ing from theirrejoicing. Rather 
ought we to convince those 
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who watch eagerly for our 
downfall, that we shall pursue 
the policy which we believe 
to be just, without considering 
the hopes and wishes of others 
—that never shall we surrender 
to the blackmail of armed 
criminals. 

Meanwhile it is not without 
interest to hear what amiable 
foreigners would do were they 
standing in our shoes. Mr 
Tumulty has been publishing 
the table-talk of that con- 
spicuous failure, Mr Woodrow 
‘Wilson, who, wholly unable to 
do his own work, is good enough 
to tell us how we should do ours. 
**T have tried to impress upon 
the Englishmen with whom I 
have discussed the matter,” 
says Mr Wilson, “that there 
can never be a real comrade- 
ship between America and Eng- 
land until this issue is definitely 
settled and out of the way.” 
Mr Wilson, we think, would 
have been better advised if 
he had minded his own busi- 
ness. His own country once 
fought a long and desperate 
war to prevent disunion, and 
in the end we shall not shrink 
from doing our duty with an 
equal courage and resolution. 
But though no doubt Mr Wilson 
approves of Lincoln’s policy, 
he was kind enough to advo- 
cate publicly a very different 
policy for Great Britain. As 
Mr Tumulty says, he “ openly 
espoused the cause of Irish 
freedom.’’ But while he advo- 
cated ‘‘ freedom ”’ for the south 
of Ireland, he would have re- 
fused it obstinately for the 
north. Self-determination was 
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very well for the rebel proy- 
inces ; it might not be applied 
to Ulster. With a very lofty 
spirit did Mr Wilson scold 
those who were unwilling to 
put their necks under the heel 
of their ancient, bitter, un- 
scrupulous enemies. ‘ I should 
like to be in Mr Asquith’s 
place,’ said he proudly. “TJ 
would show this rebel, Carson, 
whether he would recognise 
the authority of the Govern- 
ment or flout it. He ought 
to be hanged for treason.” 
What then becomes of “ free- 
dom” and “self - determina- 
tion”? It is Ulster alone in 
all the world which has no 
right to govern itself in accord 
with its own wishes and de- 
signs. That which in rebellious 
Southern Ireland is a gallant 
attempt to be free is in law- 
abiding Ulster rank treason. 
Yet the war proved clearly 
enough where the loyal citizens 
abode and where the traitors, 
and we may be excused if we 
attach very little importance 
to the impertinences of Mr 
Wilson. After all, ignorance is 
no palliation of unfriendly in- 
terference. 

Lord Carson is happily un- 
hanged, and Ulster once more 
is coming to the aid of Great 
Britain. If we are saved from 
disruption, if we do not take 
the first step in the destruction 
of the Empire, it will be due to 
the courage and energy of 
Ulster and of Ulster alone. 
*“We will not coerce Ulster,” 
says Mr Lloyd George. ‘‘ We 
will not coerce Ulster,’ echo 
his slavish followers, ‘‘ but——” 
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There are, think the British 
servants of Sinn Fein, other 
methods of coercion besides 
the force of arms. There are 
many screws, financial and po- 
litical, which may be turned 
against recalcitrant loyalists. 
Those who show their loyalty 
to England must suffer for 
their temerity so long as we 
have a Prime Minister closely 
“sé Evil 
communications corrupt good 
manners.” The Ministers who 
have sat for many days in 
close conference with black- 
mailers easily acquire the bad 
habit. And there has been 
no more disgraceful episode in 
a disgraceful business than the 
attempt made by the Govern- 
ment and its doped press to 
blackmail Ulster and Sir James 
Craig. The very men who a 
few years ago pledged them- 
selves to fight for Ulster scream 
aloud to-day that the Ulster- 
men are “‘ wreckers,”’ that the 
onus of war, if war begin again, 
lies on them and them alone. 
There never was a wickeder 
falsehood. The whole respon- 
sibility of surrender, and the 
troubles which it brings in- 
evitably in its train, rests with 
Mr Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues. There they have sat, 
with Collins and Griffith, like 
boys swapping stamps, ready to 
exchange England’s honour for 
Ulster’s ruin. ‘“ You admit 
your allegiance to King George,” 
says Messrs Lloyd George and 
Chamberlain, “and we will do 
our best to make Ulster your 
vassal.” It is easy enough for 
them to promise what does not 
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belong to them. But they 
cannot compel Ulster to do 
their bidding, even though they 
use all the resources of black- 
mail. The men of Ulster are 
not opportunists. They will 
not surrender their principles 
and their freedom either to 
placate the Irish - American 
voter or to keep Mr Lloyd 
George a few more years in 
office. And what of the “ alleg- 
iance ’’ which Mr Lloyd George 
proposes to accept in exchange 
for Ulster’s humiliation? Even 
if it were engrossed upon parch- 
ment, like a legal document, 
and signed, as the sham truce 
never was, it would not be 
worth the ink used to trace 
the unmeaning word. 

Thus it is that the oppor- 
tunists, who are supported by 
no principle, by no settled 
opinion, are driven to the 
paltriest shifts. We have been 
told that, if we are not willing 
to throw Ulster to the wolves, 
Mr Lloyd George will resign. 
Was there ever so terrible a 
threat? Mr Lloyd George will 
resign! Think of it, you loyal 
citizens of the British Empire ! 
What would Great Britain be 
without Mr Lloyd George? So 
long has he presumed to speak 
for England, with his myriad 
tongues, that you hear on 
every side the imbecile ques- 
tion: If Mr Lloyd George goes, 
whom would you put in his 
place? But surely Mr Lloyd 
George and his friends do not 
believe in the doctrine of in- 
dispensability. We heard very 
much in the past about the 
‘indispensable ’’ Mr Asquith. 

2H 
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‘Mr Asquith disappeared from 
view, and his place was 
taken by Mr Lloyd George. 
To-day Mr Asquith is just the 
same as though he had never 
been. His speeches are un- 
heard. His presence is un- 
noticed. If he rise in the 
House, an unwilling audience 
seeks the repose of the smoking- 
room. Thus has it ever been 
in free democracies. “‘ Fare- 
well goes out sighing.” And 
when Mr Lloyd George is re- 
placed by another, as he him- 
self replaced Mr Asquith, we 
shall all breathe a sigh of relief, 
and wonder why we tolerated 
the Welsh Premier so long. 
The threat of resignation, 
then, which has been uttered 
by the doped Press, need not 
trouble us. Indeed, it sounds 
almost too good to be true. 
There is a price too heavy to 
be paid even for the privilege 
of being governed by such a 
tyrant as Mr Lloyd George. 
If we granted him another ten 
years’ autocracy, we should 
be summoned to _ celebrate 
with him the obsequies of 
the British Empire. With 
the loss of Ireland, sacrificed 
to idleness and imbecility, we 
should be confronted also by 
the loss of Egypt and India. 
Our lines of communication 
being cut, we should be de- 
barred access to Australia and 
New Zealand. Our dominions 
oversea would seek other more 
powerful alliances than those 
which the Mother Country, 
hag-ridden by Radicals and 
Socialists, could afford. And 
we should descend upon the 
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lowest plane, and join Holland 
and Switzerland among the 
smaller Powers, whose will ig 
not worth expression, whose 
influence is chiefly felt among 
tourists and those who profit 
by their extravagance. 

Not only should we face 
Mr George’s resignation with 
equanimity: we should rejoice 
in it. His are the lower gifts 
of demagogy. He knows how 
to make the plausible speech 
which his audience demands. 
He can shift his opinions with 
the shifting fancy of the people. 
He deals always in words 
rather than thoughts, and his 
understanding is as the under- 
standing of a child. Since 
history is a sealed book to 
him, he cannot with confidence 
foresee the future. His hope 
and his life are in the moment. 
As he cannot hold the world’s 
attention for more than a 
phrase, so he cannot look be- 
yond the morrow. What he 
thinks about Ireland and Rus- 
sia, if he think at all, no man 
shall ever know. But he looks 
upon inopportune surrender as 
a beau geste, and he has made 
himself incapable of ever. pro- 
nouncing a wise word upon 80 
simple an issue as the security 
of the British Empire. 

Wherefore we expect n0 
patriotic or continuous action 
from Mr Lloyd George. We 
should be surprised if ever he 
repeated to-day the sentiments 
which he expressed yesterday. 
Like all politicians, he lives 
from hand to mouth, and is 
perfectly content if he can 
accommodate interests enough 
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to keep him in office for a 
month or a year. But what 
shall we say of Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, who has been 
educated in a sterner school, 
and who in the very moment 
in which he is doing his best 
to bring about the disruption 
of the Empire, insists without 
relevance and without humour 
that he is the leader of the 
Unionist party ? With Union- 
ism he has no longer anything 
whatever to do. He sits in 
conference with murderers and 
assassins. It may be that he 
knows nothing whatever of 
their doings and sayings. The 
official Press, which includes 
all journals except ‘ The Morn- 
ing Post,’ has guarded the 
frightened eyes and the timid 
ears of the Government from 
all sight and sound of outrage. 
It is unlikely that Mr Chamber- 
lain has ever heard of the 
foul murder of Mrs Lindsay. 
“Oh no, they never mention 
her; her name is never heard !”’ 
By a piece of incredible mean- 
ness this brutal episode was 
hidden from the public by a 
cowardly Government. The 
scoundrel who killed (and pro- 
bably tortured) Mrs Lindsay 
was permitted to confess his 
crime in a corner, and to come 
unpunished out into the world. 
And had it not been for ‘ The 
Morning Post’ the tragedy of 
Mrs Lindsay—an ‘“‘ informer,”’ 
as the Cocoa Press described 
her—might never have been 
heard of. But surely some 
echo of the broken truce must 
have reached the unwilling 
ear of Mr Chamberlain. He 
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must surely know that honest 
men and women have been 
slaughtered in Ireland for no 
better reason than that they 
have been loyal to Great 
Britain. Whatever he knows 
and whatever he ignores, he 
thinks it no shame to sit at 
the same table with Collins 
and Griffith, and therefore he 
has no longer any right to 
call himself the leader of the 
Unionist Party. His hands 
are stained with the crime of 
Sinn Fein, and there is an end 
of him. 

Like all those who by poli- 
tical persuasion have been 
moved to turn their coats, 
Mr Chamberlain exaggerates 
the importance of his own 
misdoing. ‘“‘On the result of 
the present negotiations,” says 
he, ‘‘ depend the issues of peace 
and war in these islands— 
perhaps the future peace of 
the world.” The future peace 
of the world! What nonsense ! 
The proper government of Ire- 
land is a piece of parochial 
business. The world and its 
peace have nothing whatever 
to do with it. If the Americans 
and others in their ignorance 
make a demand that we should 
do in Ireland what they tell us 
to do, then we should regret 
their impertinence, and go 
sternly on in our own way. 
Even our own peace would be 
unaffected by Ireland if only 
our governors would enforce 
an honourable policy, and in- 
sist that the crime of murder 
should be sternly and univers- 
ally punished. They have not 
made this insistence. They 
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have palliated murder until 
it appears to them and their 
friends a lofty virtue. And 
again we say that Mr Chamber- 
lain, by refusing to lift up his 
voice and his hand against the 
murderers of loyal men and 
women, has forfeited all claim 
to be regarded as the leader of 
the Unionist Party. 

But, says he, “like all 
my Unionist colleagues, I have 
repeatedly said that I will not 
be a party to the coercion of 
Ulster. By that pledge we 
stand. It is common ground 
to the whole Unionist Party, 
and not to us alone. The 
Prime Minister has given us 
the same pledge, and neither 
he nor we will depart from our 
word.” We may frankly say 
at once that we do not value 
the Prime Minister’s pledge at 
a jot. Next week, if it serve 
him, he will make another 
pledge, and again the test will 
be : Which of the docile Union- 
ists will follow him? Mr Cham- 
berlain, so far as he has gone, 
seems to be in some uncertainty. 
**Do you impute it as a crime 
to my colleagues and to me 
that we have invited Northern 
Ireland to come into confer- 
ence in the same spirit and to 
contribute her share also to an 
amicable settlement?” That 
is what he asks in his letter 
to Mr M‘Neill; and we think 
that every fair-minded Union- 
ist will impute it as a crime to 
Mr Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues that they should have 
invited Sir James Craig and 
the Cabinet of Ulster to come 
into conference with Oollins 
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and Griffith. There is the 
crime, and no rhetoric can 
palliate or belittle it. It is 
crime to invite the loyal citi- 
zens of Ulster, the men who 
fought with us in France, 
to confer with the rascals 
who made the Easter re- 
bellion, and who contrived 
the brutal murders which will 
make “bloody Sunday” in 
Dublin ever memorable. About 
the elementary virtues and 
decencies of life there can be 
no discussion. Even though 
for the moment it seem old- 
fashioned to denounce cruel 
and cold-blooded murder, mur- 
der is still a crime, and he 
condones a crime, if he be not 
guilty of it, who invites honest 
men to sit in conference with 
criminals. 

Until we return to what was 
once the common ground of 
honesty, it is idle to hope for 
peace or comfort. The mere 
invitation to Ulster, after all 
that has happened of late in 
Ireland, “‘ to consider whether 
she could not, with safety to 
herself and with advantage to 
fellow-Unionists in the South, 
enter a united Parliament under 
sufficient guarantees against the 
abuse of the powers entrusted 
to it,” is an act of disloyalty, 
especially as we know from the 
official Press that, if Mr Lloyd 
George does not succeed in 
compelling Ulster to make a 
vile compact with Sinn Fein, 
he will declare that it is the 
fault of Ulster. We do not 
coerce Ulster. No! We say 
no more than that if she re- 
fuses to surrender to those 
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who boycott her to-day, and 
who promise to give her “lead ” 
to-morrow, she has wrecked 
the peace not only of the 
Empire but of the world. 

One thing only remains to 
be done: the Unionist Party, 
or its honourable remnants, 
must be dissociated instantly 
from Mr Lloyd George and his 
colleagues. It matters not that 
we lose the inestimable privi- 
lege of being governed by a 
Welsh opportunist. It matters 
not that we split the Unionist 
Party from top to bottom. At 
least we shall rid ourselves 
of those who, pretending to be 
our friends, are the friends of 
our enemies. At least we shall 
restore to politics something 
of our ancient habit of dividing 
right from wrong, of distin- 
guishing dimly between Home 
Rule and Unionism. What- 
ever happens in the near future, 
one thing is certain: that if 
we give way to the revolver 
and the bomb in Ireland, we 
cannot hope to hold in peace 
and security any of our do- 
minions. This belief was, in- 
deed, once the pivot of Union- 
ism, and there can be no doubt 
that, if for the mere hope of 
ease or the indulgence of su- 
perstition, we yield and invite 
others to yield to the assassin, 
our prestige will be destroyed, 
as it should be, in every corner 
of the world. 


There was once a man who, 
at the top of his voice, told 
the aspiring youth of this 
country “to get on or get 
out.” It was a sordid gospel 
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that he preached, a doctrine 
to which all decent history 
gives the lie, but it chimed 
harmoniously with the temper 
of our time, and he who 
preached it thought, no doubt, 
that he was justified in his 
enterprise by the applause of 
the world. Such maxims as 
“nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess’ bring a kind of solace 
to the greedy, who are not so 
foolish as to care what it is 
that success means. However, 
we live in an age when “‘ money 
talks,” and though the path- 
Ways to success are many and 
devious, they end one and all 
at the same goals—a large 
balance at the bank and a 
seat in the House of Lords. 
One of the most ‘‘ successful ” 
men of our time has won a 
vast fortune and all the honours 
which attend upon wealth by 
carrying down into the cottage 
homes of England the glad 
tidings of crime and outrage. 
He has lightened the dulness 
of our British Sabbath by 
showing the innocent once a 
week how the vicious live. 
Thus he ensures himself a 
vast circulation. The success- 
ful men of our day generally 
depend upon such a “ circula- 
tion ’’ as Harvey never dreamed 
of, and a newspaper is the 
easiest stepping-stone to gran- 
deur. It matters not much 
what is said in it. What does 
matter is that it should be 
read by three millions of foolish 
citizens. And then success is 
instantly assured. 

Indeed there are a hundred 
methods of making money. 
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Soap is very fertile in pro- 
ducing wealth, though some 
prefer to “play the stock 
market.” But by whatever 
means the precious gold is 
collected, the result is sanctified 
to the collector. He hastens 
to place upon his head a gilded 
crown. He believes very 
speedily that he is not as 
other men. The clay of which 
@ rich man is compounded is of 
a finer quality than that which 
encloses the starved soul of 
the wretch who looks forward 
to nothing better than “a 
pension of £2000 a year.” Here, 
for instance, is Lord Beaver- 
brook, who has written a re- 
ligious tract called ‘ Success,’ 
and who, after a strenuous 
and triumphant career, still 
speaks of “money” with a 
pious fervour and an ardent 
enthusiasm. It is touching 
to note with what reverence 
he approaches the hard sub- 
stance — gold — which he has 
spent his life in gathering. 
He is kind enough to recognise, 
so he tells us, “the existence 
of other ambitions in the walks 
of Art, Religion, or Litera- 
ture.” But these are not 
“practical affairs,’ and it is 
** practical affairs’ which en- 
gross this noble author. Nor 
can “ practical affairs” be ex- 
pressed otherwise than in the 
currency of gold and silver. 
It is money that is at once 
our guest and our goddess. 
“Money,” says Lord Beaver- 
brook, in a tender passage— 
** money—the word has a mag- 
ical sound. It conjures up 
before the vision some kind 
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of enchanted paradise where 
to wish is to have—Aladdin’s 
lamp brought down to earth.” 
Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! The whole pleasure 
of money is in the heart. The 
richest man upon earth cannot 
eat or drink more than the 
poor fool who is content with 
@ moderate income, and all 
the garnered wealth of the 
East could not help its pos- 
sessor to taste the finer flavours 
of life and art if he had not 
been born with a palate and 
an eye. 

Thus it is a simple scale of 
measuring success to look at 
@ man’s banking account, and 
it is clear that Lord Beaver- 
brook gives advice to others 
because he is absolutely satis- 
fied with his own career. ‘‘ The 
first key which opens the door 
of success,” says he in his 
simple style, “is the trading 
instinct ; the knowledge and 
sense of the real value of any 
article. Without it a man 
need not trouble to enter busi- 
ness at all, but if he possesses 
it even in a rudimentary form, 
he can cultivate it in the early 
days when the mind is still 
plastic, until it develops beyond 
all recognition.” There is a 
lofty ideal to set before the 
rising generation! Lord Bea- 
verbrook was, of course, pecu- 
liarly gifted, or he could not 
have attained the eminent posi- 
tion which is his to-day. ‘““When 
I was a boy,” he confesses, “I 
knew the value in exchange 
of every marble in my village.” 
Thus was he marked out for 
future grandeur. And when 
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he turned his austere mind 
from marbles to objects of 
greater worth, he “always had 
an intuitive perception of the 
real and not the face value of 
any article.” So he chose for 
himself the only sound method 
of education. When other boys 
confused their starveling brains 
with the Latin grammar or 
the works of Shakespeare, he 
knew how to exchange marbles, 
and we may well believe that 
he did not get the worse of his 
bargains. 

Nor is Lord Beaverbrook 
haunted by any doubts. 
“Money which is striven for 
brings with it the real qualities 
of life,’”’ says he dogmatically. 
“Here are the counters which 
mark character and brains. 
The money brain is, in the 
modern world, the supreme 
brain.” There you have the 
plain truth, stripped of all 
embellishment. Poetry will 
scarcely feed the sad poet 
himself. The self-denial and 
devotion of the artist are wasted 
upon a barren age. A circula- 
tion of three millions, with 
the solid profit that it brings, 
is a better thing to achieve, 
even though the best of its 
news comes from the Old 
Bailey. Why? Because it 
gives clear proof of the money 
brain, and “‘ because that which 
the greatest number of men 
strive for will produce the 
fiercest competition of intel- 
lect.” 

As, then, it is to the money- 
bags we must look for intel- 
lect, it follows that there is 
no need to educate the supreme, 
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the money brain. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s own education was “‘ of 
a most rudimentary descrip- 
tion,’ and what he rejected 
need not be esteemed by 
any one of us. Indeed, we are 
told by the great hero himself 
that if a young man is not 
stamped with the hall-mark of 
Oxford or Cambridge, he has 
** possibly escaped a grave dan- 
ger.” The boy who is kept 
too busy with his books may 
overlook the exchange value 
of marbles, and he will lose at 
the outset all chance of be- 
coming great with the only 
greatness that is worth achiev- 
ing. And when he leaves 
marbles behind, he is not likely 
ever to know the thrill of the 
first £10,000. ‘‘ There is the 
real struggle,”’says Lord Beaver- 
brook, ‘ the test of character, 
and the warranty of success. 
Youth and strength are given 
us to use in that first struggle, 
and a man must feel those 
early deals right down to the 
pit of his stomach if he is 
going to be a great man of 
business.” How we have been 
misguided! We have always 
believed that youth and 
strength were given us to dis- 
cover as best we could the 
meaning and the beauty of 
the world about us, to learn 
the lofty lessons taught us by 
the past, to delight in the 
mighty-mouthed harmonies of 
the poets. Not a bit of it! 
Youth and strength were given 
us to make the first £10,000, 
which counts, and unless grand- 
eur and success are to perish 
upon the earth, the lesson 
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taught by Lord Beaverbrook 
must not be forgotten. 

The apostles of success are 
never more interesting than 
when they point their moral 
with snippets of biography, 
and Lord Beaverbrook does 
not disappoint us. ‘Shelley 
had genius,’’ he is kind enough 
to say, “but he would not 
have been a success in Wall 
Street, though the poet showed 
@ flash of business knowledge 
in refusing to lend Byron 
money.” There is the practical 
kind of literary criticism which 
all aspirants to success will 
appreciate. With a light hand 
also and a profound know- 
ledge of history, Lord Beaver- 
brook has sketched his friend 
the Prime Minister. ‘‘ He sips 


@ single glass of burgundy at 


dinner for the obvious reason 
that he enjoys it, and not 
because it might stimulate his 
activities. He has given up 
the use of tobacco. Boling- 
broke, as a master of man- 
ceuvres, would have had a 
poor chance against him.” Is 
there anything else that you 
would wish to know about our 
Prime Minister than is ex- 
pressed in these few intimate 
words? We think not; and 
if only Lord Beaverbrook had 
not in his boyhood learned the 
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exchange value of every marble 
in the village, he might have 
been a profound historian. But 
Success with a capital cannot be 
achieved in the world of letters. 

Admirable also is the follow- 
ing brief sketch of the Lord 
Chancellor: ‘‘ Although the 
most formidable enemy of the 
Pussyfooters and the most 
powerful protector of freedom 
in the social habits of the 
people that the Cabinet con- 
tains, he is, like Mr Bonar 
Law, a teetotaller. It is this 
capacity for governing himself 
which is pointing upwards to 
still greater heights of power.” 
Who is there so churlish as 
not to rejoice that Lord Birken- 
head, by governing himself, 
still points upward to the 
heights of power? The sketch 
is drawn by the master hand 
of a practical and successful 
man. And yet when we laid 
aside Lord Beaverbrook’s book, 
we could not but wonder 
whether in the world of art 
and literature there is not a 
beauty which escapes the trad- 
ing instinct, and which, if 
only he were sensitive to its 
influence, would persuade even 
our noble author himself that 
the value of marbles was not 
the best or the only lesson fit 
for a boy to learn. 
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